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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

In the year 1825 Goethe had, as we are told by Ecker- 
mann, the gratification of hearing from an Englishman ' that 
the interest felt by his countrymen in the German language 
was already considerable, and was growing daily, so that 
there was no young Englishman of good family who did not 
learn German.' How much more rejoiced would Goethe, 
who had a great admiration for everything English, have 
been, could he have lived to see the vast progress which the 
study of German has made in this country since that time ; 
could he have lived to witness the general acknowledgment of 
German as an essential element of a liberal education for the 
merchant, the scholar, and the man of science ; the warm ap- 
preciation of German poetry by all well-educated English- 
men ; and the official recognition of the German language and 
literature in the great seats of learning in this country. The 
last-mentioned circumstance, in particular, has greatly con- 
tributed to raise the standard of the study of German. It is 
ndw generally admitted that German must be studied as 
a classical language, and that the great authors of Germany 
require, and fully deserve, more scholarly interpretation than 
they received in former times. I have, therefore, in annotat- 
ing German Classics, adopted the principle to edit them — to 
the best of my ability — in the manner in which Greek and 
Latin Classics have been edited by learned commentators. 

As to this volume, which forms the first part of the series of 
German Classics confided to my, editorship by the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, I will be brief. My commentary to 
Egmont is the result of several years' study and labour. This 
drama is replete with historical allusions, far more so than is 
generally supposed. On account of this fact, I have carefully 
studied all the original sources, and have accordingly ex- 
plained almost every passage which has an historical bearing. 
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In doing so I have thought it right to quote verbatim those 
passages from Strada*s work on the 'Belgian War/ upon 
which nearly all the historical allusions in the drama are 
founded. I have given these passages both in the Latin 
original — using the i2mo edition printed at Rome, 1648, in 
two volumes — ^and in an English translation ; thinking that 
the former will be of interest to classical students, and the 
latter desirable for those who may not be acquainted with 
Latin. Goethe required for his purpose the first volume only, 
the title of which runs, * Famiani Stradae Romani E Societate 
Jesu de Bello Belgico Decas Prima. Ab Excessu Caroli V. 
Imp. etc. ^ * 

In point of language this drama is (particularly in the con- 
versations between the citizens) perhaps more difficult than 
any other German classical work ; and therefore, well know- 
ing as I do from practical experience, how necessary it is to 
remove all unusual difficulties from the path of the student 
of German, I have given such explanations and renderings of 
idiomatic phrases as seemed to me needful for the generality 
of readers. In this task I have found considerable help in 
the two excellent translations of Egmont which this country 
is fortunate enough to possess. I refer to the English version 
by Miss Swan wick, and to the more recent translation by 
Mr. A. D. Coleridge. 

The Notes will also be found to contain a number of gram- 
matical and etymological remarks, and various philological 
comparisons, referring to ancient and modern languages. 

The Arguments, prefixed to the Acts, will greatly facilitate 
the understanding of the drama as a whole. 

The chief modem sources which I have used for the His- 
torical Introduction are, besides the well-known works of 

* The well-known and learned commentator, Heinrich Duntzer, 
was the first to accumulate a mass of historical and other information 
with reference to Goethe's Egmont^ in his valuable running Com- 
m^itary, published in 1854, ^^d his minute researches have con- 
siderably lightened my task in collecting the necessary materials. 
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Schiller, Prescott, and Motley on the history of the Nether- 
lands, the elaborate introduction to the Correspondance de 
Philippe JJ, by the learned Belgian archivist, L. P. Gachard, 
and the late T. Juste's excellent vindication of Egmont and 
Horn, bearing the title of Le Comte dC Egmont et le Comte 
dHorne, 

In the Critical Analysis I have given the history of the 
composition of the drama, in accordance with the data 
gathered from Goethe's own writings ; and I have also 
availed myself of his own opinions on his production, which 
give us the right due to the standpoint from which the 
critic ought to view his drama. I have further given nearly 
all the salient points of Schiller's criticism on Egmont. 

It is to be hoped that the Life of Goethe — brief and incom- 
plete as it is — will be useful to those to whom the subject 
is new, and will lead them on to peruse some of the n)ore 
complete Biographies of the poet. The appended Biblio- 
graphical Tables — arranged according to subjects — will show 
at a glance the principal works of Goethe, with the date of 
their composition, and the existing English translations. 

In conclusion I have to render my thanks to the Very Rev. 
G. W. Kitchen, M.A., Dean of Winchester, who has given 
me much assistance in my task, and to whom I should like 
to be able to express my gratitude as warmly as I feel it. 

About two decades have elapsed since the above was written, 
and during that period great progress has been made in this 
country in the study of German, which is now more than 
ever recognised as a powerful discipline of the mind, and 
as an essential ingredient of modern education, in the best 
sense of the word. The inveterate prejudice that ancient 
classical works only are fully worthy of a learned editorial 
apparatus has also lost more and more ground. Owing to 
these circumstances my annotated edition of Goethe's Egmont 
has met with general approval, both in the literary and the 
educational world, so much so, that it was deemed advisable to 
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let that first, or * pioneer volume,* be followed by a series of 
similarly edited German classical works, the tenth volume of 
which is now in the press. This success is so much the 
more gratifying, because of late years the prejudice, based 
on an entirely erroneous conception, has sprung up that for 
the acquisition of a practical knowledge of modem languages, 
commonplace conversational books are more suitable than 
classical works. It is not the place here fully to discuss 
this subject, but this much I may maintain — that those 
learners of German who have carefully studied the dramas of 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, will possess a larger vocabulary, 
even for 'practical purposes,' than those who have read 
through all the plays and farces of contemporary German 
playwrights, not to speak of the mind-elevating influence 
which the reading of classical productions exercises on young 
and old. Let the learners of German by all means use 
modem German plays for cursory readings, but let them not 
make a * study ' of shallow conversations and farcical plots. 

In issuing the present /ourth edition of this volume, I have 
most carefully revised the Text, chiefly according to Dr. 
Strehlke's edition (Berlin, Hempel), which . is based on the 
best authorities. I have, besides, given the Text in a form 
which will probaby be found far more acceptable by teachers 
and learners than the Text given in other current editions. 
The editorial matter has been thoroughly revised, more 
especially the Notes, in which I have given a number of new, 
but necessary explanations. Some of the Notes have been 
condensed without detracting anything from their substance. 
It is, therefore, to be hoped that the present edition will still 
more contribute to increase, in I his country as well as in 
America, the popularity of one of the finest productions of 
German dramatic literature. 

C. A. BUCHHEIM. 
King's College, London, 
yan. 1889. 
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LIFE OF GOETHE. 

The quaint saying of the astrologer Seni, in Schiller's 
Wallenstein, — 

Mein Sohn / Nickts in der Welt ist unbedeutend. 

Das erste aber und hauptsdcklichste 

Bei allem ird*schen Ding ist Ort und Stunde, 

finds its special application in the lives of great men. It is 
by no means a matter of indifference with regard to a man of 
genius, in what period he lived, and in what particular place 
he was bom. We all know the trite saying that * genius will 
under all circumstances make its way.' To a certain extent 
this saying is true ; but only to a certain extent. We only 
hear of those men of genius who did gloriously overcome all 
the obstacles in their path ; but the number of possible great 
men who perished in obscurity, because they were not bom 
at the right time and in the right place, who can reckon ? 
Literary history abounds, besides, in instances of powerful 
intellects who have failed to impress their stamp upon their 
age, solely because they lacked the favourable influences of 
time and place ; they were bom too early or too late, or their 
native country was not congenial to them, or the early 
associations of their life rested like a permanent blight upon 
their character, and thus prevented the full growth of their 
genius. 

But of Goethe, it must be admitted, that he was bom at the 
right time and in the right place, as is seen in the happy 
development of his individual character and in the universal 
influence he exercised over contemporary literature. Had 
Goethe's literary career begun early in the eighteenth century, 
men would have been too much perplexed by the brilliancy 
of his genius. He would not have found a ready echo in 
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their hearts, and would thus have lacked that encouragement 
of public appreciation which is to the poet what sunshine is 
to the plant. Even in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the world was not a little startled by Goethe's appearance ; 
but the German public had then already been inspired by the 
lofty strains of Klopstock's muse, enlightened by the acute 
criticism of Lessing, and, in some respects, refined by the 
elegant writings of Wieland ; not to speak of other literary and 
philosophical influences, both native and foreign, which helped 
to pave the way for a new era in German literature. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was bom at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, on August 28, 1749. The advantages which are gene- 
rally enumerated by Goethe's biographers as having accrued 
to him from his birthplace are simply these : that Frankfort 
was a large and busy town, which gave him ample opportuni- 
ties of seeing, at an early age, life in all its manifold varieties — 
for he could witness there the animated scenes of the annual 
Messen, or Universal Fairs ; that he saw the imposing spec- 
tacle of the Imperial Coronation in 1764; and that he fre- 
quented the French theatre, established temporarily by the 
French garrison, in 1 759. Of far greater importance, however, 
is the circumstance that Goethe was bom in Xh^free city of 
Frankfort. Civic life was there perfectly unrestrained, and the 
citizens could move freely, unmolested by any petty despotism ; 
and this it was which gave to Goethe that consciousness of 
the dignity of man which formed a marked feature of his 
character, and never left him even in the presence of kings 
and emperors. He was bom free and remained so, otherwise 
he could never have become the poet of humanity. 

Goethe was the son of wealthy parents. His father, who 
was an Imperial Councillor and Doctor of Law, was a well- 
educated and experienced man, full of earnestness of purpose, 
though of a somewhat pedantic bent. His mother was the 
daughter of Johann Wolfgang Textor, the chief magistrate 
of Frankfort ; she was an excellent woman, possessing great 
good-nature, mother-wit, and remarkable self-command. All 
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the good qualities of the parents descended upon the son, 
in whom they were both refined and expanded. Thus the 
pedantry of the father manifested itself in the son as an 
earnestness of purpose and love of order, which were the 
prevailing features of his character. 

Young Goethe received a very careful education, and as he 
had an invincible craving after knowledge, he soon became 
his own teacher. His poetical genius showed itself very early. 
One of his first poems is dated 1765. It is a religious piece, 
entitled Die Hollenfahrt Christu In that year he repaired to 
the University of Leipzig, to devote himself, according to 
the desire of his father, to the study of jurisprudence ; but art, 
science, and poetry absorbed his attention almost exclusively. 
The plays Die Laune des Verliebten and Die Mitschuldigen 
were composed in 1767 or 1768. The former is founded on 
an incident in his own life, and derives special importance 
from the fact that it was the first of that great series of 
poetical works, which express the growth and movement 
of his inner life. The plot of the second play is taken from 
the * gloomy side * of life in great cities, such as he had wit- 
nessed in the busy town of Frankfort. 

In 1768 Goethe returned to his native city in bad health. 
After his recovery under the tender care of his mother, he 
went, in the spring of 1770, to the University of Strasburg, 
which, although the town had already been for almost a cen- 
tury under French dominion, was still the seat of German 
learning. Here he graduated, and gladdened the heart of his 
father by bringing home in 1 77 1 the diploma of Doctor of Law. 
Another acquisition he made at Strasburg was, however, of 
far greater importance to him. It was there that he began 
to study Shakespeare, and came into contact with Herder 
(b. 1744; d. 1803), who exercised a most beneficial influence 
on the development of his poetical genius. He also conceived 
during his sojourn in the Alsatian capital the idea of Faust — 
the poem of his life — and of Gotz von Berlichingen^ the pro- 
duction which maybe considered as the foundation-stone of his 
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literary fame. The first version of the latter piece was written 
at Frankfort in 1771 ; but he was too great a man to rush at 
once into print, and so he took the manuscript with him to 
Wetzlar, whither he went to get a practical schooling in the 
legal profession at the Reichskammergericht^ox Imperial Court 
of Justice. Goethe's sojourn at that place is principally note- 
worthy on account of his having made there the acquaintance 
of Charlotte BufF, at a time when she was already betrothed to 
his friend Kestner — which circumstance gave rise to the compo- 
sition of his novel Werther, of which Charlotte is the heroine. 
In the autumn of 1772 we find the young poet again under 
his paternal roof, occupying himself with various studies, and 
re- writing Gdtz von Berlichingen, This second version of his 
drama was published in 1773, anonymously, and at the joint 
expense of the author and his friend Merck, who greatly 
influenced him by his critical judgment. Goethe had dra- 
matized the history of that * noblest of Germans, in order to 
rescue the memory of a brave man.* Gotz is an animated 
and, in general, faithful picture of the sixteenth century, with 
its wild life and its mingled deeds of violence and generosity ; 
but it is sketched in such bold and grand outlines that it took 
the world by surprise, and called forth a host of imitations. 
The chief effect of the play, from a literary point of view, was 
the final destruction of the French and the substitution of 
the English influence in dramatic literature in Germany. 
In the year 1774, Goethe startled the world by another work, 
different in every respect from Gotz, except that it also bears 
the stamp of youthful genius. This was the celebrated novel, 
Leiden desjungen Werthers, The impression which this book 
— written in about four weeks — produced was universal, and 
the young author became at once a literary celebrity at home 
and abroad. Werther is a faithful picture of the morbid sen- 
timentality of those times. It shows the helpless state of a man 
who lacks that moral strength which alone can sustain us in 
worldly misery. Much that is in Werther had been felt by 
Goethe himself while at Wetzlar ; but he passed bravely 
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through that morbid state and came forth purified. Whilst 
describing, however, in general his own feelings, he chose as 
a prototype for the unenergetic hero of his novel, the young 
Karl Wilhelm Jerusalem, son of the celebrated Protestant 
divine, J. F. W. Jerusalem of Braunschweig, who had, from 
disappointment in love, put an end to his life at Wetzlar, in 
1772. After having written the novel with its tragic ending, 
Goethe felt himself quite cured, and peace was restored to his 
agitated mind. It had the same beneficial effect upon other 
healthy natures ; and if some sickly creatures, who did not 
rightly read its warning lessons, suffered, it was surely not the 
fault of the author, who had addressed to them the admonition: 

* Sieh / Dir winkt sein Geist aus der Hohle • 
Set ein Mann und folge mir nicht nack,' 

Goethe^s Werther was at once translated into the chief 
European languages ; about twenty-five times into French 
alone. It is a well-known fact that Napoleon had the novel 
with him during his campaign in Egypt, and that he 
personally made some remarks on it to Goethe in later years. 

Several minor work^ closely preceded or followed the publi- 
cation of Werther, The most noteworthy of them is Clavigo^ 
a tragedy, principally based on certain incidents which 
occurred to a sister of Beaumarchais at Madrid. The year 
of the publication of Werther is, however, more memorable 
from the fact that it marks the actual beginning of Faust, 
In the following year (1775) Goethe began the tragedy of 
Egmonty which he took with him in an incomplete state to 
Weimar. Karl August, Duke of Sachsen- Weimar, had made 
the acquaintance of the poet, through Major von Knebel, in 
the year 1774, and had been attracted by him. The liking 
was mutual, and soon ripened into a lasting friendship. After 
a repeated invitation on the part of the Duke on his assum- 
ing the reign of his modest dominions, Goethe repaired to 
Weimar, where he arrived on the 7th November, 1775. The 
young Duke had inherited a decided taste for art and 
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literature from his mother, the Duchess- Dowager Amalie, 
who assembled round her in her little capital a select circle 
of poets and artists. Thus Goethe came into a congenial 
atmosphere, and assisted the Duke in enlarging his literary 
and artistic circle to such a degree, that the name of * The 
German Athens ' was justly bestowed upon Weimar. Goethe 
soon was all in all to the Duke ; he became his most intimate 
friend and tutor ; not his official servant, but the first citizen 
of his Duchy. The Duke bestowed upon the poet all the 
outward marks of distinction in his power. In 1776 he made 
him Legationsrath ; in 1779 Wirklicker Geheimrathj and in 
1782 he was appointed by him Katntnerprdsidenty or President 
of the Exchequer, and ennobled by the Emperor Joseph II. 
The office was not a mere sinecure with Goethe. He worked 
hard for the welfare of the Duchy with, and sometimes even 
against, the Duke, who was not unfrequently inclined to 
exceed the limits of his modest income. 

During his first sojourn at Weimar, which lasted from 1775 
to 1786, Goethe was, however, not only active as a states- 
man ; nor did he waste his time in court pleasures. A number 
of his minor poetical productions date from those years, in 
which he also composed some of his finest ballads and 
'hymns,* and wrote his Briefe aus der SchweiSy which 
contain imrivalled descriptions of scenery. But, above all, 
he completed the first six books of Wilhelm Metster^s 
Lehrjahre ; he sketched, in poetical prose, the first drafts of 
his Iphigenie and of part of his Tasso ; and Egmont was 
taken up in happy moments of poetical inspiration. And, 
beside all this, he worked hard at science and art, and also 
carried on an extensive literary correspondence. 

With the year 1786 the life of Goethe entered a new phase, 
which he designates himself as his 'new intellectual birth' 
(gHstige Wiedergeburt), In that year he carried out his long- 
cherished desire, and visited Italy, where nature and art alike 
instilled into his mind that harmony of feeling of which he 
stood so much in need. There were no discordant elements 
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to ruffle the even flow of the poetical current. • The North 
had given him the intellectual basis — the Thought ; the 
South imparted to him, or rather ripened in him, the divine 
gift of artistic Form, And now the poet was complete. 

The first fruit of this poetical pilgrimage was the transfor- 
mation of the prose version of Iphigenie into iambics, the 
purest that the German language can boast of. The task 
was easy enough, the prose being actually written in lan- 
guage so rhythmical, that in many cases it only required the 
mechanical division into iambics of five feet ; in other in- 
stances only a few slight alterations were all that was 
required, as may be verified by a comparison of the prose 
version, which is still extant, with the poetical version. 
Goethe's dramatic poem, of which Schiller said that it was 
' a marvellous production, which must for ever remain the 
delight and wonderment of the world,' excels in many re- 
spects the drama of Euripides on the same subject. Biit 
the most characteristic feature of the poem is the happy 
fusion of the antique with the modem ; the characters of 
ancient Greece being reproduced in the^light of the ethics of 
our own times. Considered from this point of view, Goethe's 
Iphigenie may, in fact, be regarded as a representation of 
the triumph of civilization over barbarism \ 

Goethe had completed his Iphigenie — which is as noble in 
conception as it is pure in language and classical in form — 
at Rome. That he likewise completed there the tragedy of 
Egmont^ will be seen from the Analysis of that drama in this 
volume. He also occupied himself with new versions of his 
comic operas, Claudine von Villa Bella, and Erwin und 
Elmire, besides writing several poems, and some scenes of 
Faust, and transforming his Tasso into verse. The last- 
mentioned dramatic poem, which was not finished till the 
year 1789, at Weimar, is based on a melancholy episode in 

^ For a fnller analysis of Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, compare 
the * Critical Introduction ' to my Edition of that Drama, issued in 
the present series of German Classics, 

b 
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the life of the poet of * Jerusalem Delivered,' who, according 
to a tradition, had conceived an unhappy passion for the 
sister of Alphonso, the reigning Duke of Ferrara. There is 
not much action in this drama ; nevertheless it exercises great 
charm over the mind of thoughtful readers. It abounds 
in poetical sentiments and noble thoughts, and shows the 
necessity of self-control. Another remarkable work which 
owes its origin to Goethe's sojourn at Rome are his Romische 
Elegien — 'Roman Elegies,' — which he wrote in 1788. In 
these poetical reminiscences the author expresses the grati- 
fication he derived from Rome, which afforded him so many 
means of enlightening his mind and gladdening his heart ; 
and he looks back with regret upon days now passed for 
ever. Southern passion is blended in these poems with 
Northern depth of feeling. 

The year 1788 saw Goethe again in the ducal capital on 
the Ilm; it was in this year that he first met Schiller, at 
Rudolstadt. The two poets were not drawn to each other 
at their first interview. Schiller expressed his personal 
dislike for Goethe, in rather strong terms, to his friend 
Komer. Nor was Goethe's impression of Sdiiller more 
favourable ; it was reserved to the all-adjusting course of 
time to bring together the two greatest poets of the nation. 

After the completion of Tasso^ in 1789, the outbreak of the 
French Revolution led Goethe to turn his thoughts to works 
of a political complexion. Most of these are very inferior 
to his purely poetical compositions, and, as they are very 
similar to one another in tendency, it may be as well to 
mention them here all at once. The play, the Groszcophta 
(1789), is based on the famous Diamond Necklace mystery, 
and gives a picture of the depravity of the French court. 
The Venetianische Epigramme^ which are the product of his 
short visit to Venice in 1790, contain many allusions to the 
Great Revolution, and reveal the state of disappointment 
into which those troubled times had thrown his mind. The 
Bilrgergeneral, a little comedy based on the panic inspired 
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by the Jacobins, was written in 1793, in which year Goethe 
also began his Unterhaltungen Deutscher Ausgewanderten^ 
finished in 1795, which bring before us, in the form of the 
Decamerone, the conflicting opinions with reference to the 
French Revolution. In the dramatic fragment called Die 
Aufgeregten (1794), the author ridicules the two extremes : 
the overweening pride of the aristocrats, and the revolu- 
tionary mania of the people. But by far the most important 
production, in some respects belonging to the class of litera- 
ture just named, is his masterly version, in hexameters, of the 
old and universally known German epic Reineke Fuchs. 

During the period in which Goethe devoted himself to 
these works, he also engaged heartily in scientific pursuits. 
From his botanical studies sprang his Metamorphose der 
Pflanzen (1790), b^ which treatise he rendered great service 
to the scientific world ; but he was less successful with 
his optical researches, the results of which he laid down 
in his Beitrdge zur Optik (i 791 -1792). It was fortunate for 
both Goethe and the world that he came again into contact 
with Schiller, by whose animating influence he was brought 
back to his proper sphere. Goethe himself designates the 
time of his union in intimate friendship with Schiller as a 
new spring, and as his * second youth.' The latter invited 
Goethe to send him contributions for his periodical, Die 
Horen, which was intended to counteract the bad taste then 
dominant in Germany ; and this, together with several 
personal interviews, brought about a friendship between the 
two great poets, which has no parallel in the history of 
literature. Besides chastising, conjointly with Schiller, the 
idol-worshippers of bad taste, in the epigrammatic Xenien^ 
Goethe was now in a sufficiently poetical mood to complete 
Wilhelm Meister^s Lehrjahre (1796), and to begin his ex- 
quisite idyll, Hermann und Dorothea^ which was finished 
in 1797. This poem, which Schiller calls *the topmost 
pinnacle of Goethe's and all our modem art,* is founded on 
certain incidents which occurred during the Protestant emi- 

ba 
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gration from Salzburg in 1731 ; but Goethe adopted a 
political background by transferring the time of action to 
the period of the French invasion of Germany. Genuine 
patriotic feeling is interwoven with the romantic incidents of 
the tale, and Hermann und Dorothea may, therefore, be 
called a truly national poem. It is written in * Homeric 
hexameters, with Homeric simplicity* ; and its beauties are 
so great and touching that we cannot help repeating the 
words which fell from Goethe's lips as he looked on a 
beautiful landscape in the Tyrol : Hier hilft kein Beschreiben \ 
In giving a full analysis of this poem in his * Life of Goethe,' 
the late Mr. G. H. Lewes remarks, that the charm of the 
poem cannot be caught from his analysis, * for,* — as he well 
says, — 'the perfume of a violet is not to be found in the 
description of the violet.' 

Between the years 1798 and 1806, Goethe was in constant 
and varied literary activity. Besides producing his Geschichte 
der Farbenlehrey the least successful of his scientific produc- 
tions, he edited the Propylden^ a periodical devoted to art 
and science ; wrote several poems ; adapted Voltaire's 
Mahomet and Tancred for the German stage ; translated 
Diderot's Essay on Painting {Diderot Uber Malerei\ and 
the Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. He also composed the 
drama, Die natUrliche Tochter, which is the first part of a 
tragedy designed to present a dramatic picture of the 
French Revolution, and finally he wrote his essays on 
Winckelmann and Philipp Hackert. In 1805 Goethe suf- 
fered a calamity which affected him perhaps more deeply 
than any other misfortune which had ever befallen him. 
Schiller died, and Goethe wrote to his friend Zelter, *The 
half of my existence is gone from me.' 

The year 1806 saw the publication of Faust, the greatest 
poem of the age. It has been said above that, when a 
student at Straszburg, Goethe conceived the idea of dra- 
matizing the legend of Faust. The composition of this 
poem niay, therefore, be said to have extended over nearly 
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the whole of the poet's life ; fox it was not till 1831 that the 
second part of the work was finished. The well-known 
legend relating to Faust, the student, who, after having 
squandered his uncle's fortune, made a compact with the 
Devil for twenty-four years, was first published toward.s the 
end of the sixteenth century. This subject, which proved 
so attractive to various poets, was employed by Goethe to 
represent a man who, after having acquired all possible 
knowledge, yearns to penetrate into the mysteries of nature 
and to unravel the riddle of life itsel£ Foiled in this daring 
attempt, he despairs of life ; but a reminiscence of earlier 
happy days, awakened in him by the chiming of Easter bells 
and the distant singing of the choir, allays for a moment 
his inward struggle, and saves him from self-destruction. 
His despair is lightened, but his thirst for knowledge is not 
quelled, and he next is tempted to make a compact with 
Mephistopheles. The pleasures of this world are to afford 
him the sought-for gratification ; but the futility of this is 
shown by the unspeakable misery which Faust inflicts upon 
Gretchen. The conflict in Faust's heart grows more tumul- 
tuous, and he seeks an escape in practical activity. This is 
the subject of the second part of Faust, which was written 
during the last years of Goethe's life, and is a kind of 
poetical allegory. 

It is beyond our present scope to give a full critical analysis 
of this wonderful production. Suflice it to say that there 
exists no secular work which is so universally popular, and 
so much studied by thoughtful readers. The Faust-Uteratur 
forms almost a library by itself. 

Next after Faust in point of time came Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaftetif which work was begun in 1808, and finished 
in 1809. This novel, which we venture to pronounce far 
* better than its reputation,* shows by its tragic end that the 
great and sacred laws of morality cannot be violated with 
impunity. In the following year Goethe sketched the plan 
of his great autobiographical work, Aus meinem Leben ; 
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Wahrheit und Dichtung, of which the first volume appeared 
in 1811, and the last in the year 1831. This work is, both 
from a biographical and artistic point of view, of the highest 
value. Let not the expression Dichtung mislead the reader ; 
it here signifies 'poetry* rather than * fiction.* The facts 
narrated are essentially true : the author only casts a 
poetical halo around them. His Autobiography extends 
only to the year 1775 ; but fortunately he has left us, besides 
a most extensive correspondence, several other works which 
relate to his life, as the Annalen^ oder Tag- und Jahreshefte 
(i 749-1 822) ; his Briefe aus der Schweis, which refer to his 
three different journeys in Switzerland ; his Italienische Reise 
(1786- 1 7 88) ; and his Campagne in Frankreich, which relates 
to the invasion of France (1792), undertaken at the instigation 
of the French emigres, by the Duke of Brunswick and King 
Friedrich Wilhelm II. Duke Karl August had the command 
of a regiment, and was followed from pure affection by the 
poet. Finally we must mention here his Reise am Rhein 
und Main (1814-1815). 

In the memorable year 1814, Goethe wrote his allegorical 
poem Des Epimenides Erwachen^ in which he celebrated 
the liberation of Germany ; and in the same year he also 
began the Westostliche Divan, which consists of poetical 
versions from the Persian and Arabic, and of original poems 
moulded in an Eastern form. His poetical tendency now 
evidently inclined more and more to symbolical representa- 
tion, until it reached a climax in the second part of Faust 
In his prose writings, however, no such marked change was 
visible, and we actually find him in his seventy-first year 
engaged in writing a sequel to Wilhelm Meister's Lehrjahre 
under the title of Wilhelm Meister's Wanderjahre, Goethe's 
first object in writing the Lehrjahre was to give a full repre- 
sentation of the theatrical world ; but the subject expanded 
under his hands, and he introduced into the novel a picture 
of the aristocracy of those times, and of other classes of 
society. It is full of deep reflection on education, art, and 
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poetry ; and the delicate delineation of the female characters 
in the narrative part has not been surpassed by any poet. 
This novel, which has a deeper moral import than people are 
usually inclined to admit, derives additional importance from 
the fact that it contains the famous Bekenntnisse einer 
schbnen Seele (Book vi), which are reminiscences of the 
sentimentally pious Fraulein von Klettenberg, who had 
great religious influence on Goethe in his youth. The 
author's celebrated criticism on Hamlet is likewise skilfully 
interwoven into the novel. The principal characters of the 
Lehrjahre are introduced into the Wanderjahre^ which con- 
sists of a series of sketches and tales artistically strung 
together. This work is by no means equal to the Lehrjahre^ 
a. fact which may be accounted for by the age of the author 
when he undertook it. It was begun when he was seventy- 
one, and he recast the whole at the age of eighty. 

We see, then, that Goethe worked : OAne Rast und Ruh / 
He actually wrote several critical essays, chiefly relating to 
science, in 1832, when he had reached the age of eighty- two 
years and six months. On the i6th of March in that year 
he fell ill. On the following day he was still able to dictate 
a long letter addressed to W. von Humboldt; but his life 
was now ebbing fast, and after a few days more of illness 
the earthly career of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was closed, 
on the 22nd of March, 1832. 

An incidental remark made by Goethe in his dying hour 
shows that the memory of Schiller floated before his mind's 
eye to the last. Nothing can be more touching than this 
circumstance, and nothing casts a more favourable light on 
Goethe's character than his friendship for his early critic and 
later 'rival.* Schiller's severe criticism on Egmont (see the 
following Analysis) must have produced upon him a painful 
impression. Still, it is well known that he materially assisted 
the poor, though popular, poet, and that without, his influence 
Schiller would not have been able to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the exercise of his poetical genius. The tragedy 
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of Egtnont was, in later years, destined to give a still more 
striking proof of Goethe's disinterested friendship for Schiller. 
The latter had, in the year 1796, undertaken the arrangement 
of that Drama for the stage, an arrangement which Goethe 
justly called eine grausame Redaction. Schiller proceeded in 
a most arbitrary manner in his re-cast, which was in reality 
a mutilation of the drama ; but nevertheless Goethe — who in 
his capacity of Theater- Director was the theatrical dutocrat — 
allowed the piece to be performed in its mutilated form, and 
his friendship for Schiller continued as warm and genuine as 
ever. 

There is another fact which would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have contributed to cause a breach between 
the two friends. Goethe had, as the more fortunate man, 
the greater number of enemies ; and these naturally set up 
Schiller as a rival to him — as his superior, both as a poet 
and a character. Goethe's detractors were aided in their 
ignoble proceedings by two circumstances. Schiller was the 
more popular poet. His muse appealed more to the ordinary 
passions of mankind, and he did not take his characters from 
actual life, but from his own imagination, from his ideal world. 
Goethe, on the other hand, represented more real characters ; 
he saw the world as it is, and described it so. For this reason 
Goethe has been called a Realist, and Schiller an Idealist. 
The distinction just pointed out has also been marked by 
critics by two other terms with which most readers of literary 
history are, or at least ought to be, sufficiently acquainted. 
Because Goethe derived his poetical conceptions from with- 
out^ as it were, and considered things and persons as they 
actually are, he is called an Objective poet ; whilst Schiller, 
whose creations sprang from within^ from his own internal 
conception, is characterized as a Subjective poet. To give a 
more detailed or popular definition of these characteristics is 
beyond our present limits. Suffice it to state that the result 
was that Schiller became universally popular. Almost every- 
body admired his pathos, even those who did not understand 
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him ; while Goethe can only be fiilly appreciated by those 
who understand him. That the number of such readers was, 
at that time, not very great can easily be imagined. 

We certainly do not mean to underrate the genius of 
Schiller ; and we think it singularly fortunate for Germany 
that she had, at one and the same time, a first-rate realist 
poet and a first-rate idealist poet, more particularly because 
each of them had a considerable admixture of the peculiar 
genius of the other. We gladly follow in this the advice of 
Goethe himself to the Germans, that instead of arguing which 
of them was greater, they should be content to have had ' two 
such fellows *.* 

The other circumstance which caused Schiller to be ex- 
tolled above Goethe is, that the former is generally charac- 
terized as a friend of freedom, whilst the latter is set down as 
a haughty aristocrat, void of all patriotic feelings or sympathy 
for the people. This is a vexed topic, the more so because 
it seems to be upheld by many Germans with all the tenacity 
of a superstition. I have often heard the same reproach 
uttered against Goethe in this country ; but here it is a mere 
' echo of opinions held in Germany. It would occupy too 
much space to prove the groundlessness of this charge ; 
I will therefore confine myself to a brief explanation of the 
cause of the accusation, and by doing so I hope also to free 
my own countrymen from the charge of wilful detraction. 
The accusation alluded to arose out of Goethe's greatness. 
He was the greatest poet and the greatest German of the 
age. Even his antagonists must allow that his was an extra- 

^ * The following epigram, by Schiller, shows that he too depre- 
ciated all rivalry between himself and his poetical compeer : 

* Wahrheit suchen wir BeidCy du aufsen im Leben, ich innen 

In dent Herzefif und so findet sie jeder gewifs. 
1st das Auge gesund^ so begegnet es aufsen dem Schbpfer ; 
1st es das Herz, dann gewifs spiegelt es innen die Welt* 

Some excellent remarks on the subject of the depreciation of Goethe 
in favour of Schiller will be found in Heine s Prosa (C.P.S.), p. 169, 
1. 9, etc. 
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ordinary genius; hence the Germans expected everything 
from him. He had liberated them intellectually, why should 
he not liberate them also politically ? He was the monarch 
of literature, why should he not throw down the gauntlet to 
the greatest general of the age ? Such seem to have been the 
vague expectations of his contemporaries, who forgot that 
Goethe was a man of peace, and that even the greatest 
genius can achieve great things in his own sphere only. It 
is very probable that, had Germany possessed a general who 
was a full match for Napoleon, nobody would have expected 
of Goethe an active participation in the events of the time. 
And it is also probable that Goethe's own enthusiasm would 
then have been roused. Indeed, it may be assumed that no 
one felt more keenly than he did the national misery, but he 
also felt that it was beyond his power to remove it ; and so he 
bore it with the same calm resignation with which he bore 
his own personal misfortunes — the death of his dearest 
friends, of his wife, and of his son. And how could it be 
possible that a man of his benevolent disposition should feel 
sympathy with the individual only, and not with his own 
nation ? 

Goethe's benevolence is shown by facts too numerous to be 
enumerated here. For proof of this I must refer the reader 
to a work which I cannot sufficiently recommend to all who 
wish to obtain a clearer insight into Goethe's character and 
a proper understanding of his works — the Lt/e of Goethe 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes. The author deserves the thanks of 
every German — in spite of some trifling errors into which he 
fell — for having done so much to remove many still pre- 
valent prejudices. In Germany his admirable work has 
become extremely popular. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch without mentioning 
another name, intimately connected with the study of Goethe 
in this country. It is that of Thomas Carlyle. Fortunately 
his works have been now so long before the public, and are 
so generally acknowledged, that it is almost superfluous to 
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state what that eminent writer has done for the right ap- 
preciation of Goethe, by his erudite criticisms and masterly 
translations. Carlyle's labours in this field have greatly 
contributed, not only to enlighten the English public as to 
the genius of Goethe, but also to remove several erroneous 
impressions with reference to his character. 

An exhaustive biography of Goethe, fully worthy of the 
great subject, has not yet been written. Ample materials for 
the story of his life are to be found in his autobiographical 
works and his extensive correspondence, comprising several 
thousand letters ^ H is Gesprdche mit Eckermann also furnish 
highly interesting and most valuable materials for the poet's 
life, besides showing his noble character in its true light. Of 
late years new biographical materials have been discovered 
in the Archives of Weimar, and the formation of the Goethe- 
Geselhchaft has given a new impulse — admirably sustained 
by the Goethe-Jahrbuchy edited by Dr. L. Geiger — to the 
study of Goethe's works in and out of Germany. 

In conclusion, I may point out from the great mass of 
critical and biographical works on Goethe^ the following 
productions : S chafer's GoetMs Leben (1877) ; Viehoflf's 
Goethe 5 Leben (1876) ; Goedeke's Goethis Leben und 
Schriften (1874) 5 Goethe und Schiller by Hettner (1876) ; 
Hermann Grimm's Vorlesungen iiber Goethe (1877) ; the 
monograph on Goethe by Mich. Bemays (1880); Goethe s 
Leben, by Heinrich Diintzer (1880), who has done so much 
to popularise the life and works of the poet ; and finally 
the biographical and critical essays by Gervinus, Hillebrand, 
R. Gottschall, Koberstein, and Wilhelm Scherer^, in their 
respective histories of German Literature. 

' Cp. Appendix I. p. 199, in the present volume. 

' Scherer s criticisms on Goethe will be found in Vol. II. of Mrs. 
F. C. Conybeare's excellent translation of his History of German 
Literature f published at the Clarendon Press. 
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The tragedy of Egmont was begun by Goethe in 1775, but 
not finished till 1787, a period exceeding by three years the 
nine-years' term prescribed by Horace to poets for the 
polishing of their works. He tells us in his Autobiography, 
Wahrheit und Dichtung^ that, after having drawn, in Gbtz 
von Berlichingeny one important historical catastrophe, he 
felt himself impelled to dramatize another subject, also re- 
presenting a great historical crisis. The Revolt of the 
Netherlands had attracted his particular attention. He 
carefully studied the sources relating to the period, and as 
he endeavoured to obtain a clear conception of persons and 
things, he discovered the highly dramatic bearing of the 
situations in which Count Egmont stood forth as the prin- 
cipal figure. The character of the Count was, on account of 
his humane and chivalrous disposition, most congenial to 
him. He saw in him * the representative of firmly established 
institutions, which cannot hold their own against deliberate 
despotism,' and he resolved to dramatize his fate. This was 
in 1775, when Goethe was twenty-six years of age. 

The young poet was encouraged by his father to proceed 
with the execution of his projected drama, and at once wrote, 
as he tells us, the * principal scene.' Which scene this may 
have been must be left to conjecture. An invitation he 
received to the court of Weimar threatened, however, to 
interrupt, perhaps for ever, the composition of the drama. 
Goethe had already taken formal leave of his friends at 
Frankfort, and was expecting hourly the arrival of the 
nobleman who was to convey him in a state carriage to 
the residence of the Grand-Duke Karl August. But neither 
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nobleman nor carriage arrived, and the disappointed poet, 
unwilling to expose himself to the taunts of his friends, shut 
himself up in his house for several days, and wrote during 
this beneficial solitude the chief part of the drama. The 
misunderstanding (for such it was) about his journey to 
Weimar being cleared up, he repaired to that town with the 
unfinished manuscript of his Egmont, 

After three years, Goethe again took up the drama ; but it 
was only at long intervals that he worked at its composition. 
On December 12, 1781, he tells Frau von Stein that his 
Egmont will soon be ready ; and if it were not for the 
awkward fourth Act, which he detests and is obliged to 
re-write, he could finish it by the end of the year. Egmont 
was finished in 1782 ; finished, but not ready for the public. 
The composition did not satisfy the author, and he would not 
consent to have the drama performed. 

In the meantime other subjects occupied Goethe's mind, 
and the very existence of the drama seems to have escaped 
his memory. At last he reverted to it, in 1786, and took it 
with him to Italy, intending to revise it during his stay there. 
He began this irksome task during his second sojourn at 
Rome, in the summer of 1787. By a strange coincidence, in- 
surrectionary movements took place at that time in Brussels, 
so that Goethe apprehended that the scenes which he had 
written twelve years before, would now be regarded as an 
allusion to passing events. But it was not until the 5th of 
September, 1787, that Goethe was able to write from Rome, 
^ I must write this on a morning which is a feast-day for me ; 
for it is only to-day that I have really finished my Egmont^ 

Goethe's joy at being freed from the burden which had 
weighed so long and so heavily upon his mind was un- 
bounded ; and he sent the drama in hopeful expectation to 
Weimar. It was first read there in the literary circle which 
played so important a part in the history of German literature, 
and the reception was favourable, though not unmixed with 
censure on certain details in the execution of the piece. 
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*The reception of my Egmonty Goethe wrote, on November 
3, 1787, * makes me quite happy ; and I hope the piece will 
lose nothing at a second reading, for I know what amount of 
labour I have put into the work {was ich hineingearbeitef 
habe), and that all this cannot be discovered at once/ And 
again, on November 10, he writes : * That my Egmont is 
favourably received rejoices my heart ; for I have composed 
no work with greater freedom of mind, and with greater 
conscientiousness/ 

That such was really the fact seems to have been little 
known in those times. Goethe made himself so fully ac- 
quainted with his subject, that almost every line — as will be 
seen from the Notes appended to this volume — contains an 
historical allusion. But because he managed this in so easy 
and natural a manner that the ordinary reader scarcely be- 
comes aware of the historical basis, and because he differed 
from history, as regards Egmont himself, in one material 
point, the poet's literary friends did not regard his production 
as a real historical tragedy. Goethe's principal source was 
the celebrated history of the war in the Netherlands by the 
Roman Jesuit, Famiano Strada, written in elegant Latin, 
which gives such masterly descriptions of men and things 
that it probably helped to induce Goethe to compose the 
tragedy. But Strada, although in his biographical sketches 
he generally does justice to the antagonists of the Spanish 
rule, was too partial a judge to be implicitly relied upon, and 
Goethe had therefore also recourse to other historians, who 
have described the revolt of the Netherlands from a national 
or Protestant point of view, more particularly to the Dutch 
historian Meteren. 

Yet the public did not seem, as we said above, to have tlie 
slightest notion of the fact that Goethe's tragedy was satu- 
rated with historical reminiscences and allusions ; and people 
were struck only with the fact that the author, in drawing 
Egmont as unmarried, deviated in one essential point from 
history. Schiller was the first to point out this departure 
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from historical truth in his well-known and unfair criticism 
entitled Ueber Egmont^ Trauerspiel von Goethe, The drama 
was first published in 1788, at a time when Schiller had just 
completed the first part of his AbfcUl der Niederlande, It is, 
therefore, quite natural that Goethe's dramatic conception of 
Egmont was repugnant to Schiller's historical conscience. 
The stern facts of history were still so deeply impressed upon 
his mind, that he could not accept without a protest the 
poetical romance with which Goethe invested the figure of 
the historical Egmont. * The real Egmont,* Schiller avers, 
'was more worthy of our compassion than the imaginary; 
for he really sacrificed himsdf for the good of his family in 
exposing himself to the vengeance of his implacable enemies. 
Had he emigrated with his family, want, to which they were 
so little accustomed, would unavoidably have stared them in 
the face.' Several writers have, as has been mentioned in 
our Historical Introduction, suggested this charitable ex- 
planation of Egmont's strange carelessness and self-delusion. 
It would be beyond our present purpose to show how un- 
tenable the apology is before the tribunal of history ; and we 
will therefore merely confine ourselves to quoting Goethe's 
own indirect reply to Schiller's objection ; a reply which 
first appeared more than twenty years after the publication 
of Schiller's criticism. 

' For my purpose,' says Goethe in Wahrheit undDichtungy 
* it was necessary to transform him (Egmont) into a character 
possessing such qualities as are more becoming a youth than 
a man in years ; an unmarried man better than the father 
of a family ; and an independent man better than one who is 
restrained by the various relations of life. 

' Having then, in my mind, invested him with youth and 
freed him from all restraints, I attributed to him an ex- 
uberant love of life, a boundless confidence in himself, the 
gift of attaching to himself all men and thus of winning the 
favour of the people, the silent affection of a princess, and 
the avowed passion of a child of nature ; the sympathy of 
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a profound statesman, — nay, even the friendship of the. son 
of his greatest adversary.' 

Still more explicit and significant is Goethe's private utter- 
ance to Eckermann, the chronicler of his opinions : ' The 
poet must know what effects he wishes to produce, and 
arrange accordingly the nature of his characters. If I had 
represented Egmont, in accordance with history, as the 
father of a dozen children, his thoughtless conduct would 
have appeared quite absurd. I wanted, therefore, another 
Egmont, one whose character would be more in harmony 
with his actions and my own poetical views ; and this is, as 
Clarchen says, my Egmont.' (EckermanrCs Gesprdche tnit 
Goethe y i. 225.) 

Goethe's principal object was to represent in Egmont, not 
so much a hero in the conventional sense of the term, as 
one who interests us, in spite of his foibles, by his humane 
and amiable disposition. That the poet fully attained his 
object was first pointed out by Komer in one of his letters to 
Schiller (Brief wechsely i. 293). The latter implicitly allowed 
this plea, but he expressed at the same time his opinion, that 
Goethe had weakened our interest in Egmont by depriving us 
of * the touching spectacle of a father, and a loving husband.* 
Had Schiller's sense of artistic criticism been at that time 
more mature, he would have felt that Goethe's object was to 
write a poetical, and not a family drama. 

But Schiller was then in the historical and philosophical 
period of his literary career ; hence his inartistic matter-of- 
fact criticism. At any rate the Egmont of the drama, Goethe s 
Egmont, excites our lively interest ; when we see him pursue 
his dangerous path we tremble for him, and when we see him 
marching to the scaffold we deplore his fate. 

Next to Egmont, the character of Clarchen interests us 
most. It is, however, so poetically conceived, that we do not 
wonder at its being frequently and thoroughly misunderstood. 
Here, too, we can have recourse to Goethe's own comment, 
who says, in the above-mentioned letter from Rome, Un 
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order to understand Clarchen's character rightly it should be 
remembered, that her affection for Egmont is by no means 
based on any low feeling, but on the idea she entertains of 
his perfection ; that her happiness consisted in the incon- 
ceivable delight of calling such a man her own ; tha* she also 
comes forward in the character of a heroine, ahd that finally 
a halo of glory is shed around her in Egmont's mind by his 
vision.' Indeed, one may say that Clarchen's character was 
superior to Egmont's conception of it, for she would not sur- 
vive him, and preceded him in death. 

'Clarchen,* says Schiller, *is sketched with inimitable 
beauty. In the highest and noblest stage of her innocence, 
she still is the simple maiden — the Flemish maiden— en- 
nobled by nothing but her love, lovely in her calmness, 
charming and grand in her passion.' 

In a word, Clarchen is the personification of woman's love 
and admiration for all that is heroic, noble, and brilliant. The 
heroic nature of her own character is fully displayed in the 
first scene of the fifth act, where her impulsive readiness to 
step forth to' the open rescue of Egmont contrasts strikingly 
with the timid conduct of the citizens ; and her utter prostra- 
tion, when every hope is lost, symbolises the helpless state of 
the country. * I do not think,' says Mr. Lewes, in his Life of 
Goethe (p. 301), * Shakespeare would have surpassed Egmont 
and Clarchen.' And further : * These are the figures which 
remain in the memory : bright, genial, glorious creations, 
comparable to any to be found in the long galleries 
of art.' 

The dramatic economy of the piece seemed to make the 
introduction of another female character necessary. Goethe 
therefore added that of the Regent, by whose conversations 
with her secretary, as Eckermann observes (Gesprdche^ ii. 
52), we are initiated into the political state of the country and 
its relations to the Spanish court. * And then,' says Goethe 
(ibid.), * Egmonfs character gains in importance by the halo 
which the affection of the Regent sheds around him, and 
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Ciarchen too rises in our estimation when we see her victory 
over the princely rival.' 

The Regent appears in only two scenes. Her character is 
rather idealized, and the manly tenor of her whole bearing has 
been, as Schiller remarks, * considerably softened by womanly 
traits, which impart to her stem political character light and 
warmth and a certain individuality and vivacity.' Her secre- 
tary, Machiavel, represents in his statesmanlike counsels the 
voice of moderation and tolerance, and the importance of the 
scenes in which these two characters appear cannot be over- 
rated. They form an essential part of the whole drama, and 
could as little be dispensed with as the scene between Egmont 
and Orange. The character of the latter, cautious and pru- 
dent, straightforward and immovable in his consistency, is 
faithfully drawn in that single scene. Truly touching is the 
manifestation of feeling on the part of that stem man towards 
Egmont, whom he considers as lost. He is not ashamed of 
his tears, for * Einen Verlorenen beweinen ist auch mdnnliM 
When Orange disappears from the drama, we cannot with- 
hold our admiration for him any more than we can our fear 
and anxiety for Egmont's safety. This feeling arises in us > 
as Orange pronounces the words : Alba ist unterwegs, and 
abides with us to the end of the drama. The character of 
Alva has been drawn by Goethe with firm outlines. * Before 
his Alva,' says Schiller justly, * we tremble,' and ' his charac- 
ter is reflected, as is the case with Egmont, in the persons 
who surround him.' The harshness of his nature makes the 
deeper impression upon us, because it is set in glaring con- 
trast with the warm-hearted character of his son Ferdinand. 
' The scene between Egmont and young Alva,' says Schiller, 
* has been invented and executed in a masterly manner, and 
it is entirely the poet's own creation. What can be more 
touching than the avowal of the son of his murderer, that he 
had long felt deep respect for him in his heart ! ' We think 
that for poetical beauty this scene has never been surpassed, 
and very rarely, or perhaps never, equalled. It is the lyrical 
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efTusion of two noble souls, and reads throughout like an 
elegy in prose. 

But if Egmont's character appears to us the more loveable 
on account of the warm admiration which the son of his 
'greatest enemy' entertains for him, we must deplore his 
fate the more deeply, when we witness the sympathy which 
even his unhappy rival cannot help feeling. The character of 
Brackenburg, who is a sort of irresolute Werther, is quite an 
original creation. We participate in his sorrow, more parti- 
cularly in the last scene between him and Clarchen, when 
his generous nature is fully brought to light, and his last 
soliloquy, which Schiller designates as schrecklich schon, 
excites in us such a high degree of sympathy that, for a 
moment, we forget even the tragic fate of Egmont. Bracken- 
burg is also of great importance in the structure of the 
drama, insomuch as he tends to elevate in our eyes the 
character of Clarchen. That she is wooed by a young 
citizen of Brackenburg's social position casts a favourable 
light on her own character, poor and humble though she 
was. 

The other personages of the drama are acknowledged as 
master-sketches of character ; and the popular scenes bear 
a local colouring such as is rarely found, even in the very 
best dramatic productions. * The few scenes,' says Schiller, 
*in which the citizens of Brussels appear in conversation, 
seem to be the result of a deep study of those times and of 
the nation, and it would be difficult to find a more beautiful 
historical monument of the events to which they refer given 
in so few words.' 

Some critics have censured the popular scenes as wanting 
in animation. We cannot join in this censure. They pre- 
sent to us with the minuteness of Dutch painters a most 
faithful picture of the life and character of the Nether- 
landers, and the impression they make upon us is the best 
proof that the poet has fully succeeded in attaining the 
object he had in view. A detailed characterization of the 

c % 
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popular scenes and of the marked individualities of the 
citizens would be beyond our present purpose, but we cannot 
help pointing out that the character of Vansen, the eloquent 
demagogue, the political firebrand by profession, is quite a 
unique specimen of his class, and we must the more admire 
the imaginative power of Goethe in representing such a 
character in so life-like a form. 

Egmont's vision, in which the goddess of freedom, bearing 
the features of Clarchen, appears to the sleeping hero, has 
been censured by Schiller, who thought that the apparition 
* smacked too much of the opera.' Some critics met this 
reproach by the retort, that the last scene in Schiller's Maid 
of Orleans was far more * operatic ' than the end of Egmont. 
But a counter-charge is no exculpation. If Schiller's re- 
proach were well-founded, it would be a poor excuse for 
Goethe, that his ,critic saw the mote in his eye, whilst he did 
not perceive the beam in his own. We think, however, that 
Goethe's justification lies in the groundlessness of the charge. 
He has himself given us, as we stated before, an interpreta- 
tion of the poetical vision. His intention was to ennoble the 
character of Clarchen in our eyes by showing us, that the 
hero himself thought of her in no mean or worldly manner. 
And we think that the poet has fully justified the apparition 
by the words which he put in Egmont's mouth : Ja^ sie 
waren^s^ sie waren vereint^ die beiden sUszesten Freuden 
meines Lebens , ... In einem emsten Augenblick erscheinen 
sie vereinigty emster als lieblich. Besides, the poetical vision 
seems to be a fitting close to a drama the hero of which has 
passed his whole life in a poetical dream. 

Goethe was so fully convinced of the necessity of the appa- 
rition, as a dramatic agency, that he insisted that it should 
be retained in Schiller's * merciless adaptation ' of Egmont 
for the stage. As we have mentioned above, the drama had 
been performed in 1791 at Weimar in its complete form, and 
was re-arranged by Schiller for the stage in 1796. The 
characters of the Regent and her secretary were — to the 
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regret of the public — omitted, the succession of the scenes 
considerably altered, and several additions made by Schiller 
himself. The drama gained somewhat in movement, but 
certainly lost in dignity. Schiller's adaptation is, indeed, a 
total failure. It laboured, besides, under the disadvantage 
that the exquisite music which Beethoven has composed to 
Egmont does not fit the arrangement of the acts by Schiller. 

Goethe had, however, the satisfaction that the complete 
Egmont — his Egmont — was subsequently performed on 
various stages with great success ; and since then the drama 
has become an universal favourite in Germany. 

There are two more points on which we must add a few 
words — the language and the tendency of the drama. 

The language in the popular scenes is fully in keeping with 
the character of the speakers; it is terse, idiomatic, and 
natural, whilst in the other scenes it is elegant, classical, and 
* saturated with verse.* The rhythmical movement is so 
prevalent in the latter that it would have given the poet 
almost as little trouble to turn Egmont into blank verse as 
it did to change his Iphigenie from prose into the purest 
iambics. We may also mention, as a curious fact, that 
Schiller, in quoting in his review Brackenburg^s last soli- 
loquy, divided his pathetic speech — it would seem almost 
instinctively — into iambic lines. 

As regards the tendency of the drama, it scarcely needs 
to be pointed out that it is written in a spirit of indulgence 
and tolerance. Nay, Egmont may even be called, with its 
religious background, a thoroughly Protestant drama. The 
citizens manifest an evident yearning after the * new creed.' 
That Brackenburg and Clarchen belong to the same creed we 
can infer from their Biblical allusions (cp. pp. 105, 1. 2, etc. ; 
106, 1. 22, etc.), and from the circumstance that they seemed 
to visit the church chiefly on Sundays (cp. p. 100, 1. 24, etc.), 
whilst the Roman Catholic Gretchen in Faust is represented 
by the poet as going to church daily. 

The drama has, besides, a marked political tendency. We 
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see before us not only a people loving, above all, national 
freedom and free religious exercise, but we also listen in 
Egmont's conversation with Alva to words worthy of any 
champion of constitutional liberty ; to views and sentiments 
which, even in our own days, have not entirely lost their 
political significance, and which might have cost the poet his 
freedom for life, had he uttered them as the subject of one of 
the then petty despotic governments of Germany. We there- 
fore fully agree with Eckermann who, in assenting to Goethe's 
assertion that he is a * friend of freedom,' said : Man braucht 
nur den Egmont zu lesen^ um zu erfahren^ wie Sie denken, 
Ich kenne kein deutsches Stuck, wo der Freiheit des Volks 
mehr das Wort geredet wiirde, als in diesem, (Gesprache, 

111. 32.) 

^uch is Goethe's brilliant tragedy of Egmont^ of the origin 
and composition of which we have given only a general crit- 
ical analysis. To discuss the question, whether it entirely 
fulfils the exigencies of the drama, would have led us into a 
critical investigation far too abstract for our present object. 
Anyhow, thus much is certain : CJoethe's Egmont is one of 
the poet's master-works, and deserves to be carefully studied 
by the reader, to whom we would address, with Herder, the 
simple words * Leges et senties !'^ 

^ It may be of interest for the readers of the present volume to 
learn that Schiller had such a high opinion of Goethe's Egniont, as 
a whole, that he considered it desirable to write a complete, though 
brief, biography of the hero of the drama, * because,* as he says in 
the introductory lines to his biographical sketch, * the memory of 
the first important victim of Alba's bloody administration had re- 
cently again been revived through a Tragedy bearing his name.' 
That Biography, bearing the title of Des Grafen Lamoral von 
Egmont Leben und Tod has been issued by me — for the first time 
in its complete form — together with the Belagerung von Antwerpen, 
in Schiller's Historische Skizzen (C. P. S.) with an Historical 
Introduction, giving a concise account of the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands, and Notes, A number of references to this work will be 
found in the Commentary to the present drama. 
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Two names shine forth before all others in the history of 
the heroes and martyrs of the Netherlands. Both were 
Teutons, but the one was a genuine Fleming, and the other 
by birth a German. Both were popular favourites, but the 
one was cherished by the people with the affection of an 
indulgent father, and to the other they looked up with filial 
veneration. Upon both nature had lavished her choicest 
gifts, but upon the one she bestowed those brilliant attributes 
which dazzle the eye, and upon the other the moral qualities 
which excite the admiration of mature minds. The end of 
both was tragic, but the death of the one was the final signal 
for an inextinguishable revolt against a foreign domination, 
and the death of the other the seal upon the deed of separa- 
tion from the same. The one was a popular Cavalier, and 
the other an aristocratic Puritan. The name of the one was 
Lamoral, Count of Egmont, and that of the other William, 
Prince of Orange. 

Count Egmont, or Egmond, Prince of Gaveren, was' the 
scion of a very ancient noble family, whose hereditary seat 
stood on the dunes of the German Ocean, not far from Alck- 
maar, in North Holland. He was bom Nov. i8, 1 522, in the 
castle of Hamayde, in Hainault. At the date mentioned 
this province had already descended, together with most 
other Netherland provinces, to the House of Habsburg. This 
momentous event was brought about, as is often the case 
with great historical results, partly through commonplace, and 
partly through unusual, occurrences. The various provinces 
which constituted the Netherlands were originally separate 
independent states, enjoying the privilege of being constitu- 
tionally governed by their own dukes, counts, etc. Gradually 
several of these provinces came under the dominion of one 
ruler, and in 1437, Holland, Zeeland, and Hainault fell, by 
usurpation, into the hands of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 
Philip became, or rather made himself by the same high- 
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handed means, titular master of Friesland, and a few years 
later absolute master of Luxemburg. He was thus in a 
position to leave a considerable realm to his son Charles, 
who was with more justice surnamed the * Bold ' than his 
father the * Good.' That daring and luckless prince lost his 
life in his struggle against the Helvetic Commonwealth in 
1477, ^^d his vast and incoherent domains passed into the 
hands of his daughter, the Lady Mary, who married the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria. The wedded life of that 
princess lasted but a few years. She died by a fall from her 
horse, and her son Philip, then a child of four years of age, 
was recognised as her successor ; while the Archduke Maxi- 
milian was appointed guardian during his son's minority, 
and governor of the provinces. In 1493 Philip, surnamed 
the * Fair,* assumed, at the age of seventeen, the reins of the 
government of the Netherlands, and in 1496 married Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile. The issue of 
this union was, in 1500, Charles, afterwards Charles V, 
Emperor of Germany, whose title, as a ruler of the Nether- 
lands, was simply Count Charles II of Holland ; but he soon 
made the Flemings feel that they were in the hands of the 
possessor of an almost universal empire. He chastised most 
severely the inhabitants of his native town, Ghent, for having 
dared to assert what they deemed their constitutional right ; 
he destroyed the liberal institutions of the provinces, and he 
introduced the Inquisition. Nevertheless he was popular 
with the Flemings, both in consequence of his personal bear- 
ing towards them, and on account of the circumstance that 
the greatest monarch of Christianity was a born Fleming. 

Thus much, however, is certain. If the Netherlanders had, 
as a nation, not much reason to be pleased with their treat- 
ment by Charles V, there was at all events one Netherlander 
who enjoyed in a very high degree the favour of his Imperial 
master. This Netherlander was Lamoral, Count Egmont. 
From the complimentary office of page he rose, at the age of 
nineteen, to that of commander of a light troop of horse ; and 
having begun his brilliant military career in Barbary under 
the eyes of the Emperor, the latter took henceforward special 
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notice of him. In the year 1544, when Egmont celebrated 
his wedding at Spiers with the Countess Palatine, Sabina of 
Bavaria, he had already risen to the rank of Imperial Coun- 
cillor and Chamberlain ; and two years later the Emperor 
himself invested him with the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
on the very day when he bestowed the same distinction on 
the Duke of Alva. Having been, in 1549, the companion of 
Philip, then Prince of Spain, during his tour through Holland 
and Zeeland, Egmont was, in 1554, entrusted with the con- 
fidential and rather hazardous task of bringing about the 
final settlement of Philip's marriage with Mary Tudor. He 
came twice to London in that year, and was present at the 
royal wedding at Winchester. 

Egmont's real sphere of action was, however, not the 
smooth and slippery arena of diplomacy, but the perilous 
field of battle. The wars between France and Spain, which 
Charles V bequeathed to his son Philip II, together with 
his vast dominions, soon gave Egmont ample opportunities 
for displaying his brilliant military genius. In 1557 he won, 
in his capacity of Captain-General of the Light Infantry, 
the great victory of St. Quentin over the French under the 
Conn^table de Montmorency. Egmont inflicted on this occa- 
sion such a thorough defeat on the enemy that people com- 
pared the battle to the world-renowned combats of Cre9y 
and Agincourt. Philip II, who appeared on the field the day 
after the battle, complimented the victor on his great military 
achievement. Even more brilliant was the victory which 
Egmont gained at Gravelines over the French under Marshal 
de Thermes. These two victories endeared the Flemish 
Bayard to both people and army beyond measure. Egmont 
became, in a word, the idol of his country, but not so much 
on account of the real advantages which the people derived 
from his victories, as on account of his shedding unusual 
military glory around his countrymen. Their estimation in 
the eyes of the world had now been raised, and, what was of 
greater importance to them, they were enabled to hold their 
own in the presence of the overweening Spaniard. The very 
circumstance that the Spaniards grudged Egmont the victory 
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of Gravelines so much that they, with Alva at their head, 
publicly criticised it, * because it might have turned out other- 
wise,' doubtless enhanced in their eyes the merits of their 
national hero. And this is the reason why the Netherlanders 
loved and adored Egmont more than other prominent leaders, 
who were more consistently and sincerely attached to the 
cause of the people. 

Count Egmont possessed, besides, all the qualities generally 
considered as necessary attributes of a popular hero. He 
was of noble birth, and connected by marriage with a princely 
house ; a valiant soldier and handsome. His popularity was 
so great that even the King, who harboured some secret sus- 
picion, founded perhaps on international jealousy, against the 
victor of St. Quentin, could not help honouring him publicly, 
and appointed him Governor and Captain-General of Flan- 
ders and Artois, and State Councillor. Under these circum- 
stances it was natural, that the people should direct their eyes 
towards Egmont when a new Regent was to be appointed by 
the King, before his leaving the country. Philip II, however, 
had no intention whatever to place the government of the 
provinces in the hands of the people's favourite, and ap- 
pointed, in 1559, as Regent of the Netherlands his half- 
sister, Margaret of Austria, Duchess of Parma. 

The task of the new Regent was to crush the religious 
movement, the seeds of which had been wafted to the Nether- 
lands from Calvinistic France and Switzerland, and from 
Lutheran Germany. The first measure of the Government 
was the addition of thirteen new bishoprics to the four which 
were already in existence. The whole odium of this measure 
was, rightly or wrongly, cast on Cardinal Granvelle, chief of 
the Consulta, or Secret Council of Three, which directed the 
Regent in her government. Granvelle was, however, detested 
not only by the people but also by the nobles, and more 
particularly by Egmont and Orange, who conjointly with 
Count Horn, addressed a letter to the King, warning him of the 
risk of leaving unlimited power in the hands of that Cardinal. 
Soon after, it fell to the lot of Egmont to devise new liveries 
for the retainers of the nobles. He adopted a simple livery 
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— in opposition to the gaudy dresses of the Granvelle-re- 
tainers — upon the sleeves of which was embroidered an 
emblem resembling a monk's cowl or a fool's cap. This 
livery was intended as a taunt against the Cardinal himself, 
who, later, took his cruel revenge on the unfortunate inventor. 
Granvelle grew at last so unpopular that he was compelled 
to withdraw from the Netherlands (on March 13, 1564), but 
his vindictive and intolerant spirit continued to prevail in the 
councils of Philip II, on whom he exercised a most baneful 
influence. That such was the case became manifest only a 
few months after the Cardinal's departure from Brussels, when 
the King despatched orders to the Regent, that the decrees 
of the Council of Trent should be published and enforced 
throughout the Netherlands. Now those decrees — to which 
most rigorous regulations were added — were of such a nature 
that the Regent could not venture to promulgate them, and 
in her embarrassment she resolved, with the consent of the 
State Coimcil, to send Count Egmont on a special mission to 
Spain. In 1563 he had declined Philip's invitation to come to 
Madrid, but now, the welfare of his country being at stake, 
he accepted the mission to induce his Majesty * to mitigate 
the edicts and to extend some mercy to his suffering people.' 
Egmont set forth at the beginning of 1565, in great state, 
and was accompanied for some distance by several of his 
friends. As a characteristic sign of their distrust of the 
enemies of Egmont, and of the great affection in which he was 
held by them, we quote the following incident in the words of 
Motley : — * He (Egmont) was escorted as far as Cambery by 
several nobles of his acquaintance. . . Before they parted witb 
the envoy they drew up a paper which they signed with their 
blood, and afterwards placed in the hands of his Countess. 
In this document they promised, on account of " their inex- 
pressible and very singular affection" for Egmont, that if, 
during his mission to Spain, any evil should befall him, they 
would, on their faith as gentlemen and cavaliers of honour, 
take vengeance therefore upon the Cardinal Granvelle, or 
upon all who should be instigators thereof. ' ^ 

* Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. i. p. 458. 
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His reception at Madrid was so brilliant and flattering, 
and the King manifested towards him such warm feelings of 
personal friendship, expressing at the same time his fervent 
wishes for the welfare of the Netherlands, that Egmont, him- 
self incapable of dissimulation, fully believed in the benign 
intentions of the King, and, although the instructions he 
received on his return to the Netherlands were in themselves 
not encouraging, still he described the disposition of the 
monarch in such vivid colours that some hopes of a milder 
government were entertained. 

Had Egmont possessed the shrewdness of a diplomatist, or 
the stem and consistent character and scrutinizing judgment 
of William of Orange, neither the flattering attentions of his 
royal master, nor the liberal gifts and distinctions actually 
bestowed upon him, and the still more liberal promises held 
out as a bait, would have biassed his mind ; but his careless, 
impulsive character was easily dazzled and deceived by the 
monarch's arts. 

The Count had not long returned home, when fresh de- 
spatches from Spain destroyed every illusion as to the con- 
ciliatory disposition of the King. Egmont was most indignant 
at the duplicity of Philip ; nevertheless, he acted during the 
subsequent tumultuous outbreaks in the Netherlands, for some 
time, with such severity against the rebels, as could not but 
prove him to be a most loyal subject of the King. In vain 
did Orange endeavour to win him entirely for the cause of 
the people, and to persuade him to leave the Netherlands. 
Egmont declared at a memorable meeting, where the two 
friends met for the last time, that he would on no account 
whatever take up arms against his Sovereign. Orange went 
to Germany, but Egmont, blinded by his firm belief in the 
clemency of the King, remained behind, a doomed man. In 
palliation of his careless and too confiding conduct it has been, 
more charitably than logically, averred that it was easy enough 
for Orange to retire to Germany ; he was also a German 
prince and most of his possessions were in that country ; 
Egmont, on the contrary, was in embarrassed circumstances, 
and being encumbered by a large family — his wife had borne 
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him eleven children — he saw, in a foreign country, nothing 
but want before him. 

In the meantime, the King, who had resolved to reduce 
the Netherlands to a desert rather than allow any but staunch 
Roman Catholics to live there, sent to that unhappy country the 
Duke of Alva, with a veteran Spanish army, investing that iron- 
hearted man with full powers to act according to his own dis- 
cretion. Egmont, accompanied by forty noblemen, awaited the 
arrival of his mortal enemy (who never could pardon him his 
military triumphs) at Tirlemont, a small fortified town situated 
about twenty-five miles from Brussels. His reception by the 
Duke was gloomy and almost rigid. The Spanish soldiers 
actually made a demonstration against him by closing their 
ranks to prevent his passing through them, and uttered the 
ominous words, * Lutheran, traitor to God and his King ! ' Some 
Flemish historians even report that Alva himself exclaimed in 
the hearing of Egmont, * Behold the greatest of all heretics ! * 

Egmont was taken aback by this chilling reception, but 
two of the principal Spanish officers in Alva's retinue gave 
him such a friendly welcome, that he soon returned to his 
delusion. The Duke, on his part, strove to efface the un- 
favourable impression produced by his cold welcome of 
Egmont, and loaded him with outward signs of friendliness 
and esteem. What strengthened the fatal confidence of 
Egmont was his friendship with Alva's natural son, Don 
Fernando, who felt for him sincere affection and admiration. 
Warnings now reached the Count from every quarter, but he 
turned to them a deaf ear, and went even so far as to call 
back his Secretary Beckerzeel from Germany, and to per- 
suade Count Horn, who could not overcome his suspicions, 
to repair to Brussels in full reliance on the King's justice 
and clemency. Orange was too cautious and prudent to fall 
into the trap of Alva, who now saw himself compelled to 
be content with the destruction of those victims, who were 
credulous enough to rely on his and the King's good faith. 

On the 9th of September, 1567, Egmont was present at 
a banquet given by Alva's son, Don Fernando de Toledo. 
He found assembled there, among other noble guests, Count 
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Horn, the Viscount of Ghent, the notorious Noircarmes, and 
Don Fadrique de Toledo, another son of the Duke of Alva. 
The latter sent some of his own military musicians to en- 
liven the feast, which was of a most joyous kind. By three 
o'clock he despatched a messenger to the Counts Egmont 
and Horn, requesting them to repair to the Hotel Jassy, 
where he lodged 'at that time, to examine some plans of forti- 
fication. Other messengers followed, urgently repeating the 
invitation, and Don Fernando at last whispered to Egmont : 
* Rise, Sir Count, take the fleetest horse in your stable and 
make your escape at once.' Egmont, who could not suppress 
his alarm, retired into an adjoining room, where Noircarmes 
and two other noblemen followed him. There he was per- 
suaded by one of them not to trust to the warnings of the 
Spaniard, and so he confidingly went, with Count Horn, to 
Alva's residence. The discussion on the proposed forti- 
fications lasted several hours, and when Alva was informed 
that his orders had been executed — which meant that the 
secretaries of Egmont and Horn had been arrested, together 
with Antony van Straalen, the burgomaster of Antwerp — he 
broke up the council, after having given orders that Egmont 
and Horn should be let out by two different doors. 

Meanwhile, five hundred Spanish arquebusiers had silently 
encircled the palace, and, when Egmont crossed the garden 
in order to leave the house, his sword was demanded by 
Captain Sancho d'Avila in the name of the Duke of Alva. 
In vain did he appeal to his rank of Knight of the Golden 
Fleece. Several Spanish soldiers were already there to give 
effect to the Duke's command. Egmont, yielding to brute 
force, surrendered his sword, but could not help uttering the 
just complaint *that he had vanquished many a time the 
enemies of his Spanish Majesty with that sword, and that his 
services were worthy of a better reward.' Whilst he was 
being led to a high room, with barricaded windows, and all 
hung with black, his unfortunate friend Horn was taken 
prisoner by Captain Salinas. 

Philip de Montmorency, Count Horn (also spelt Hoome, 
or Homes), was a descendant of the ancient House of 
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Montmorency of France. He filled the post of Admiral of 
the Netherlands, was Governor of the provinces of Guelder s 
and Zutphen, and Councillor of State. Like Egmont, he had 
been created Knight of the Golden Fleece by Charles V. 
Several incidents have been preserved which show that his 
was a generous, manly, and humanely-disposed character. 

The noble prisoners were transferred to Ghent on the 
22nd of September, under an escort of several hundred men, 
a precaution which Alva considered necessary ; * there being,' 
as he said, * no other king recognised in the Netherlands but 
Egmont.' 

The consternation of the Netherlanders was general, and 
the sympathy with the two nobles universal throughout the 
civilized world. King Philip II, however, expressed his 
unbounded satisfaction, and Granvelle was only sorry that 
Orange had not been captured at the same time. The friendly 
intercession of several German princes, and even of the Em- 
peror Maximilian II, and the solicitations and strenuous efforts 
of the wife of Egmont, and of the mother of Horn, were all in 
vain. After a mock trial, which lasted nine months, and (furing 
which the two Counts were kept in strict confinement, shut out 
from light and air, and separated from their friends, they were 
brought on the 3rd of June, 1568, to Brussels, and lodged in 
the Maison Du Rot, On the next day the Duke read at the 
* Blood Council,* which was nothing but a most arbitrary court- 
martial, the sentence of death pronounced against Egmont 
and Horn in accordance with the supreme will of Philip 11. 
The charge was that of high treason, but we need scarcely 
add that it was founded on the merest shadow of evidence. 

During the night which followed the 4th of June, Count 
Egmont was aroused from his sleep. The Bishop of Ypres, 
Martin Bithove, had come to announce to him his approach- 
ing doom, whilst the curate of La Chappelle, Gisbes de 
Vrocde, was sent with the same melancholy mission to Count 
Horn, who exclaimed that this was *a poor requital for eight- 
and-twenty years of faithful services to his Sovereign.' 

The execution of the two noble martyrs took place on the 
following day, the 5th of June, about noon, on the Great 
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Square at Brussels. That both died, like men accustomed 
to look death in the face, without trembling, need scarcely be 
added. Egmont died first. By a single blow of the sword 
his head was severed from the body. * A cry of horror,' says 
Prescott, in his Li/e of Philip II (vol. ii, p. 259), * rose from 
the multitude ; and some, frantic with grief, broke through 
the ranks of the soldiers, and wildly dipped their handker- 
chiefs in the blood that streamed from the scaffold, treasuring 
them up, says the chronicler (Strada), as precious memorials 
of love and incitements to vengeance.' 

The vengeance came in due time. The judicial murder of 
these two illustrious martyrs produced such profound indig- 
nation throughout Germany, that the designs of the Prince of 
Orange were wonderfully served by it, as Philip was informed 
by Maximilian's ambassador at Madrid. The impression 
produced in the Netherlands was indescribable ; and it was 
this intense feeling of indignation at home and abroad which 
enabled William of Orange, to wage, for sixteen years, a suc- 
cessful war with the most powerful monarch of the world ; 
until he, one of the noblest human beings that ever breathed, 
fell by the hands of an assassin. But before his death a con- 
siderable portion of the Netherlands had, in 1581, formally 
abjured their obedience to the King, and laid the foundations 
of the coming Republic. After the death of William of Orange 
the warfare against Spain was continued until, finally, the un- 
happy union between the two countries was broken for ever. 

The victims who fell during the great national struggle 
are numberless. Many a martyr died nameless ; but those 
whose names have been preserved are still held in veneration 
by the Netherlanders. In 1864 the Belgians erected a grand 
double-monument to the Counts Egmont and Horn, on the 
Grande Place — the place of their execution — which has, some 
years ago, been transferred to the Place du Petit Sablon, 
And thus tardy justice has been done to the latter, of 
whom Strada remarks : — * Defleri profecto baud modice 
potuisset hujus viri mors, si non Egmontius omnium lacrymas 
consumpsisset.' — The death of this man might also have been 
much deplored had not all men's tears been shed for Egmont, 
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5Bcrfottcn. 

fWargarete \)on 5?armo, Zo^ittt MaxU bed Junften, 

(Rcgeutin bet Sflicbertanbe. 
®raf @9mont> $rinj »on ®amt, 
SBili^cIm »on Dranieiu 
^ctjog »on 5lIbo. 
Sctbinanb, fcin naturlid^cr ©ol^n. 
SWad^iattcII, im 2)ienflc bcr Sftcgcntin. 
02i(!^arb, ^inontd ©el^eimfd^reiber. 

^ ' "l unter 9l(6a biencnb. 
,®omcg, J 

J^ldrd^en, @gnu?ntd ©elieBte. 

S^rc 2»uttcr. 

Sracfenbtttg, cin ©urger^fo^n. 

@oejl, .Earner, 

Setter, ©d^neiber, 

Sittimermann, 

(Scifenfiebcr, 

93ut)cf, ©olbat unter @gmout. 

(Rutjfttnt, Snoalibe unb taub. 

SSonfen, ein ©d^reiber. 

93olf, ©efotge, SBad^en u. f. ». 

3)er ©d^ou»)lot ifl in ©ruffcl. 



SSurgcr »on SBrujTeL 



ARGUMENT. 
ACT I. 

The Jirjt act opens with a scene at Brussels representing 
soldiers 'and citizens engaged in the popular pastime of 
cross-bow shooting. Buyck, a soldier under Egmont, is, on 
account of his masterly shot, declared king of the cross- 
bow men for the year. The health of * his Majesty' is drunk, 
and the mention of this title gives rise to a comparison 
between the aflFable monarch Charles V, and his stern and 
reserved successor Philip II. The unpopularity of the latter is 
still more strikingly contrasted with the affection and admira- 
tion which the citizens profess towards Egmont. Buyck pro- 
poses the health of the latter, and, after a passing mention of 
the battle of St. Quintin by Ruysum, gives a vivid description 
of the battle of Gravelines, in which Egmont gained, as in the 
former battle, a great victory. Jetter expresses the wish that 
Egmont might have been appointed Stadtholder, instead of 
Margaret of Parma, but the citizens will not acquiesce in the 
indirect blame of the Regent. Jetter, whilst acknowledging her 
moderation and prudence, complains of her staunch adherence 
to the priests, and gives vent to his discontent — shared by the 
others — about the religious intolerance of the Spanish rule ; 
whilst the *new preachers' who came from Germany are 
praised by him and his friends. Jetter proposes, on the 
admonition of Buyck, the health of William of Orange, and 
Ruysum pledges those present to drink to the honour of war 
and warriors, which circumstance calls forth, however, from 
Jetter an impressive denunciation of war. The latter gives, 
on the challenge of Buyck, a 'civic toast,' and the scene 
ends with a general, joyous cry of * Safety and Peace 1 
Order and Freedom!' 

The next scene passes in the palace of the Regent. 

B 2 
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Margaret of Parma appears and countermands the hunt to 
which she had prepared to go, on account of the cares, caused 
by the 'religious riots' in the country which she is at a loss 
how to quenqh. Machiavell appears at her command, and, 
by his report of the stirring events passing in the country, 
increases her grief. He urgently recommends the full recog- 
nition of the *new faith,' but the Regent apprehends the 
peremptory refusal of her brother, Philip the Second, to yield 
to the demands of the Netherlanders. She also expresses 
her dissatisfaction with Egmont and William of Orange. The 
former has oifended her by his apparent indifference to passing 
events, and by his declaration, * that if the Netherlanders were 
but satisfied as to their Constitution, peace and quiet would 
soon be established;* whilst the latter shows by his reserved 
demeanour that he is plotting mischief. The Regent finally 
determines to summon the Council of State, and to challenge 
those two noblemen tp co-operate wi'th her strenuously in 
quelling the spreading tumults, or declare themselves openly 
rebels. 

In the last scene, \^hich passes in a humble citizen's 
house, we find Clarchen with her mother, who is knitting 
in an arm-chair, whilst the former sings a spirited song with 
Brackenburg. The noise caused by the marching of soldiers 
in the streets attracts the attention of the mother, and 
Clarchen asks Brackenburg to learn the cause of the un- 
usually numerous assemblage of troops in the town. During 
his absence Clarchen is reproved by her mother on account 
of her devotion to Egmont and her refusal to link her fate 
to that of honest Brackenburg. The latter brings, on his 
return, the news that a revolt is said to have broken out in 
Flanders, and that there is great agitation in the town. 
Clarchen retires with her mother, and Brackenburg reveals 
in a soliloquy that he is at variance with himself. He 
keenly feels how wrong is his inaction admidst the general 
commotion of the country — an inaction caused by the 
wretched state of his personal feelings. 
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9trmBrufifd^ie§cn. 

@olbaten unb ^iiXQix mit $lrmMflen. 

3ettet, ©urger »on ©ruffct, ©d^nciber, tritt »or unb fpannt bie 
Slrmbrufl. @oejl, SSurget »on 93riiffel, Jh&iner. 5 

©oefl. 0lun fd^icflt nut l^in, ba§ ed atte njlrb! 5l^r 
njl^mt mir'0 bod^ nid^tl Drei (Ringc ®(i>n?a% bic l^aBt 
^f)x (Sure 3:afle uiti^t flefti^offcn. Unb fo war' i(i) ffir bic8 
3a^r SWcijlcr. 

Setter. SUieijler unb StbnxQ baju. SBer miflgSnnt'g 10 
(Suc!^? 3l^r fottt bafiir auti^ bie Sec^e bo^j^^elt Begal^Ien; 
3^r fottt (Sure ©efd^idlid^feit Bejal^len, wie'0 red^t ijl 

tdw^d, ein ^oQdnber, @o(bat unter @gmont. 

© u i) *• 3etter, ben ®d^uf l^anbU id^ (Sud^ at, t^^eile ben 
Oenjinnjl, troctire bie tgerren; ic!^ Jin fo fd^on longe l^ieris 
unb fur t?iele .&dfli^feit ©d^ulbner. ge^il' id^, fo ifl% aU 
tt)enn 3^r gefd^ojfen l^dttet. 

©oejl. 3d^ fottte breinreben; benn eigentlid^ t)erIierMd^ 
baBei. Dod^, SSu^dt, nur immerl^in! 

^utii (f(^ieflt). 9lun, jpritfd^meijler, 8fleJ?erenj 1 — (Sine ! 20 
3njei! Drei I 93ier! 

©oefl. 93ier minge? (58 feil 

31 He* aSioat; «&err Stbni^, l^od^l Unb al^ermal l^od^I 



6 Sgmottt. 

9Su^(f. 5)anfe, 3^r ^emn. SBdre sTOeijler ju ijiel! 
2)an!c fur bie @^re. 
Setter. 2) ie l^aBt S^r guti^ felBfl gu banfen. 

(Ru^fum, ein {Jriealdnber, Stivalibe unb tauB. 

5 91 u 19 f urn* Dag id^ Su^ fagel 
©i^efl. SBie ijl% Sllter? 

Sftuijfum, DafI iti^ Sud^ fagc! — Sr f^ieft wie fein 
»§err, er (deleft njie ^gmont. 
SSui^tf^ ©egcn ii)n tin i^ nur tin armer ©d^Iuder. 
10 a^it bcr SBu^fe trifft er erfl wie Jtelner in ber SBelt. 9li^i 
etttja, njenn er ©lud ober gute Saune f)at; nein, voU er 
anlegt, immer rein ©d^warj gefi^ojfen. ©elernt l^aBe id^ 
s?on i](|m. Dag njdre aud^ ein Jterl, ber Bel il^m biente unb 
ni^t0 i)on i^vx lernie* — 0li^t gu t)ergeflen, meine »&erren ! 
15 Gin Jtonig ndl^rt feine Seute ; unb fo, auf beS Jtonigg 
Sle^nung, SBein l^er! 
Setter, Gg ifi untcr un8 au^ema^t, bag Seber — 
SBuijd. 3^ 6in fremb unb ^dnlg, unb a<i)it Sure 
©efefee unb »&er!ommen nid^t. 
20 Setter, Su Bijl ia firger aU ber ®^)anier; ber l^at fie 
unS bo^ U^f)tx lajfen mfiffen. 
muijfum, SBag? 

@ e jl (laut). @r ttjitt uiiS gafiiren ; er njiH nid^t l^aBen, 
bag njir gufammenlegen unb ber Jtdnig nur baS So^)i)elte 
25 ja^It. 

giu^fum. Sagt il^n, bod^ o^^ne ^rdiubig! 2)aS i|i 
an^ felne0 «§errn 2lrt, f))Ienbib gu fein unb e0 laufen gu 
lajfen, voo e0 gebeil^t. 

(@ie BriuQcn SBein.) 
30. 51 He. Sl^ro SJ^ajefldt SBol^lI ^od^! 
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Setter (gu JBu^cf ). SSerflel^t fid^, (Sure SU^aiejldt. 

fBu^d. 2)anfe t)on 'gerjen, njcnn'S bo^ fo fcin foil. 

®oefl» SUd^ll 3)enn unferer f^^anifti^en 5Wa{ejldt @e* 
funbl^eit trinft ni^t lei^t ein Siieberldnber t)on «&erjen. 

aiuijfum. ffier? 5 

@ e fl (laut). $^ili|)))8 be8 Swelten, Jtdnlgg in S^janlen. 

81 u 59 f urn. Unfer atHergndblgjler Jlonig unb »§ert ! @ott 
geB' t^m langcg Seien! 

©oefl. «&attet % felnen ^tttn 93ater, *arl ben Siinften, 
tti^t Keter? 'o 

(Ru^fum. ®ott ttdfl' il^nl ©a8 »ar eln »&err! ^ 
l^atte bie ^anb fibtx ben ganjen (Stbl^oben, unb voax @ud^ 
9llle0 in 9tttem; unb wenn er Suti^ Begegnete, fo griift' er 
(gud^ wjie ein 9lad^6ar ben anbem ; unb mnn ^^x erfd^roden 
wart, wju^t' er mit fo guter SWanler — 3a, t)erjiel^t mid^ — 15 
@r ging ou8, ritt au^, njie'g i^m einfam, gar mit wenig 
Seuten. ^abm mir bod^ Sltte geweint, njie er feinem ©ol^n 
baS (Regiment l^ier aBtrat — fagt' i(f^, t)tx^if)t mid^ — b e r ifl 
fc^on anberd^ ber ifl majieflftttfd^er. 

Setter, dt liefl flc!^ nid^t felnen, ba er l^ier war, al0 ao 
in $run! unb fdniglid^em ®taate. dx f^rid^t wenig, fagen 
bie Seute. 

©oeft* 66 ifl fein •©err flir ung 0lieberIanber. Unfre 
gurften mftffen fro^ unb frei fein njie wir, leBen unb IcSen 
laffem 9Bir woKen nici^t terad^tet nod^ gebritdEt fein^ fo 25 
gut^erjige Slantn voir au^ finb. 

Setter. ®er ^dnig, benf idi}, wdre njol^I ein gndbiger 
jQtn, ttjenn er nur teffere 3lat]^ge6er l^dtte. 

©oefl. 9lein, nein! (£r l^at fein ©emfitl^ gegen un6 
0lieberIdnber, fein «5erg ifl bem SSolfe nid&t geneigt, er lieBt 30 
ung nid^t; wie fonnen njir i^ wieber lieBen? SBarum ifl 
alle SBelt bem ®rafen Cgmont fo l^olb? SBarum trugen 
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voir ii)n Wit auf ben '^dnbrn ? SBeil man il^m anflel^t, ba^ 
er ung irol^I will, toeil il^m bie Srol^U^feit, bag freie SeBen, 
bie gute 2^eittung au0 ben Stugeit flel^t; njeil er nid^tS Befifet, 
bag er bem Surftigen ni^t mittl^eilte, and} bent, ber'8 nid^t 

5 Bebarf* Saf t ben ©rafeit ©gmont leBen ! SBuijd, on ®ud^ 
ifi'8, bie erfle ©efunbl^eit ju Bringen I SBringt @ure0 »&errn 
©efunbl^eit an^l 
JBu^i. 9Son ganjer ©eele benn : ®raf 6gmont l^oc^ ! 
91 u i9 f u m» UeBernjinber Bei @t. Ctuintin I 

10 SBui^d. S)em »&elben Joon ©raijelingen 1 
SlUe. ^0^! 

3lul9fnm* @t. Ctuintin war meine lefete ©d^Iad^t. 3(3^ 
fonntc faum mel^r fort, faum bie fd^njere SSttd^fe mel^r 
fd^Iei)))en, JQaV ii) bo(^ ben Sranjofen nod^ @in§ auf ben 

15 5JeIj geBrennt, unb ba !riegt' i^ gum SlBfd^ieb nod^ einen 
(gtreiffd^u^ anS red^te aSein. 

aSuijdE. ©rai?elingen ! ?5reunbe, ba glitg'g frifd^I ©en 
®ieg ^aBen wir altein. SSrannten unb fengten bie wdlfd^en 
«§unbe nid^t burd^ ganj jjlanbern? 9tBer id^ niein', njir 

20 trafen fie I 3^re alten, l^anbfeflen ^erle l^ielten tange njiber, 
unb njir brdngten unb fd^offen unb l^ieBen, ba^ fie bie WlanUx 
S?ergerrten unb il^re Sinien judften. S)a warb (Sgmont bag 
5Jferb unter bem fieiBe niebergefd^offen, unb njir jiritten Tange 
l^inuBer l^eriiBer, STOann fur 2^ann, 5^ferb gegen 5^ferb, »&aufe 

25 mit «&aufe, auf bem Breiten, flad()en ©anb an ber See l^in. 
5tuf einmal fam'^ wie s;)om «§immel l^erunter, ton ber 
STOiJinbung be0 ffluffeS, Baij! Bau! immer mit ^anonen in 
bie ffranjofen brein. @0 waren ©ngldnber, bie unter bem 
5lbmiral 2^alin ton ungefdl^r ton ©iinfird^en ^tx torBeis* 

30 fu^ren. 3war tiel l^alfen fie un0 nid^t ; fie fonnten nur 
mit ben Heinjten ©d^iffen l^erBei, unb ba0 nid^t nal^ genug ; 
fd^ojfen and) vooijl unter unS — & i^at bod^ gut I (£8 
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fead& ble aBaif^en unb f)ob unfern Wtnif). 5)a glng'Sl 
JRitf 1 rad ! ^ttiibtt, f)imUx ! SltteS tobt gef^Iagen, 5tae8 
ittg SBaffer geftjrengt! Unb ble Jterle etfoffen, wie fie baS 
SEBaffer fd^medten; unb njaS njir ^goUdnber njaren, getab 
l^lntenbrein. UnS, bie njir teibleBig flnb, njatb erji xoiH)l im 5 
aBaffer njie ben Sr5f^en; unb Immer bie Seinbc im Sluf 
jufammengel^auen; ttjeggef^offen wie bie (Snten, SBag nun 
ttO(]^ bur^trati^; Wtugen (£ud^ auf ber Slud^t bie "SBauenceiBei: 
mit ^atfen unb !KifigaMn tobt* !Ku^te bo(]^ bie walf^e 
2^fliejidt gteiti^ bflS 5Jfot^en tei^en unb Sriebe ma^en* lo 
Unb ben ffrieben feib Sl^r u n g Wulbig; bem grof en ffigmont 

^ U e. «&o^ I S)em gto^en Sgmont f)o(t) ! Unb aUxmal 
]^o(]^! Unb aBetmal l^o^! 

Setter. «&atte man unS ben jiatt ber STOargrete i?on 15 
$arma gum 9tegenten gefe^t! 

@ e jt. 9li^ fo ! aBal^r HciBt njal^r I 3c^ taflfe mir 
SKargareten nid^t \^AUn* 9lun ijl'g an mir, (£3 We unfre 
gndb'ge J^aul 

aire. @ie leBe! . 30 

@ e ji. SBa^rlid^, trefftid^e SBeiBer flnb in bem ^aufe. 
5)ie Slegentin Me ! 

Setter. Alug iji fie, unb md^ig in aUtm, wag fie tl^ut; 
l^ielte fle'g nur nid^t fo fleif unb fefi mit ben ^foffen ! ®ie 
ift bod^ an^ mit fd^ulb, ba^ njir bie bietje^n neuen SBifc^ofS* 25 
mii^cn im Sanbe l^aBen. SBo ju bie nur fotten ? Slid^t rcdf)x, 
bafi man Srembe in bie guten ©tetten einfd^ieten fann, njo 
fonfi 9le6te auS ben Jla^jiteln gewd^It wurben! Unb wlr 
fotten glauBen, eS fei um ber 9leHgion njitten. 3a, eS l^at 
fld^. %n brei a3ifd^5fen ]^atten,ttjir genug: ba ging'8 el^rliti^ 30 
unb otbentUc]^ gu. Sinn mu^ bod^ audi Seber tl^un, aid 06 
er ndt](;ig n^dre ; unb ba fe^t'd alien ^ugenHid Serbru^ unb 



lo Sgmont. 

«&dnbel- Unb ie mel^t il^ir ba8 S)ing rfillelt utib fd^fittelt, 
beflo trfi^r njirb'S. (@te trinfen.) 

©oejt. S)a0 war nun beg Jl5nlg8 aBitte; |!e fann 
nl^tg bat)on, nod^ baju tl^un. 
5 Setter* S)a fotten wir nun bfe neuen 5Jf<iItnen nld^t 
flttflen; fie flnb wal^rlid^ gar fd^dn in Meimen gefe^t, unb 
l^aBen re^t erBauUd^e SBeifen. 3)ie fotten wir nid^t flngen, 
aier ©^elmenlieber, fo ijiel njlr woKen. Unb warum? @3 
feien Jle^ereien brin, fagcn fie, unb &a(f)tnf ®ott weif. 3d^ 

10 f)aV il^rer bod^ au(]^ gefungen ; e0 ifi ieftt wag 9ltnt9, i(i) 
f)aV nid^tS brin gefe^en. 

Suijtf. 3d^ ttjottte fie frageni 3n unfrer SJtoiolnj 
flngen wir, wag wlr wotten. S)ag mad^t, ba^ ®raf ®gmont 
unfer ©tatt^alter ift; ber fragt nad^ fo etwag nid^t. — 3n 

15 ®^nt, g))3em, burd^ ganj jjlanbern flngt fie, wer SBelieBen 
1)at (Saut.) @§ ifl ia wol^I nid^td unfd^ulbiger, ate ein 
geijtti^ »ieb? ffli^i m% 93ater? 

Slu^fum. m mi)ll @d ifl {a ein ©ottegbienfi, eine 
ertauung. 

20 .Setter. ®ie fogcn aier, eg fei nid^t auf ble red^te Sfrt, 
nid^t auf i^re 9lrt; unb gefd^rlid^ ifl'g bod^ immer, ba Id^t 
man'g lieBer feim S)ie Snqulfltiongblener fd^Ieid^en l^erum 
unb ^jaffen auf; mand^er el^rlid^e fHflann ifi fd^on ungludlid^ 
geworben, ©er ©ewiffengjwang fel^Ite nod^ ! S)a id& nid^t 

25 tl^un barf, waS id^ m5d^te, Bnnen fie niid^ bod^ benfen unb 
flngen laffen, wag id^ will. 

©oeft. S)ie Snquifltion fommt nid^t auf. aSir flnb 
nid^t gemad^t wie bie ©^janier, unfer ©ewiffen ti^ranniflren 
gu laffen. Unb ber Slbel mufi aud^ 6ei Seiten fud^en, il^r 

30 bie Slftgel ju I6efd^neiben. 

Setter, (gg ift fel^r fatal. SSenn'g ben lieBen Seuten 
einfdllt, in mein «6aug gu fturmen, unb id^ fife' an meiner 
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%xUxt, itttb fumme {uji elnen frang5flf^en fPfalm, unb ben!e 
ni(]^t0 batei, njebeir ©uteS noc^ ffidfeS, id^ fumme i^n aUx, 
toeil et mir In ber J^el^le ifl — ^Ui^ Bin i^ eln J^efeer, unb 
totxU eingejietft. Dbet i(3^ gel^e liBer »anb unb BleiBe Bel 
cittern «&aufcn SSoKS jtel^en, bad einem neuen ^rebiger ju^s 
^M, rinem upn benen, bie auS JDeutfd^tanb gefommm flnb — 
auf ber ©tette l^ei^' iti^ ein SttUU, unb !omme in ©efal^t, 
meinen Stopf ju berlieren. ^abi ^x it einen ^Jtebigen 
l^drcn? 

® e ji» ffiadre Seute. Sleulid^ 1^5rt' i^ einen auf bem lo 
Setbe bor taufenb unb tfiufenb !Wenfd^en f^jrcd^en. S)a0 war 
eitt anber ®eB^', al8 njenn unfre auf ber Jtaujel l^erum«» 
tronimein unb bie itixU mit lateinifd^en fflroden erwiirgen* 
5)er f^jra^ bon ber Mer weg; fagte, wie fie unS USS)tx 
f)atUn Bei ber 9lafe l^erumgef&^rt, unS in ber 3)umm]^eit 15 
erl^alten, unb wie wir mel^r ^rleu^tung l^aBen fdnnten* — 
Unb baS BenjieS er (Sud^ SCIeg au0 ber SiBeL 

Setter* S)a mag bod^ au^ n?ad bran fein* 3(^ fagt'd 
immer felBji, unb griiBelte fo liBer bie ©ad^e na(t). !Kir ip'g 
lang' im Stf>)pf l^erumgegangen, 20 

SSu^d. <S§aduft i^nen aud^ ailed SJoI! na(^« 

©oefl, 5)a8 glauB' i(]^, tt?o man voa^ ®ute8 ]^5ren fann 
unb wag SleueS* 

Setter^ Unb wag iji'g benn nun? STOan lann {a einen 
Seben ^jrebigen laflen xiad) feiner SBeife* 25 

9S u ij (f ♦ Srif^; i^r «&erren ! UeBer bem ©^wcifeen ber«» 
gef t 3^r ben 3Bein unb Dranien. 

Setter* S)en ni^t ju bergejfen! S)a8 iji ein renter 
SBatt* SBenn man nur an il^n benft, meint man glei^, man 
f5nne fi^ l^inter i^n berjteden, unb ber 3;eufe( Bra^te @inen 30 
ni^t l^erbor* •god^ ! aSitl^elm bon Dranien, i)Q^ 1 
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©oeji. Sim, 3Ktcr, Bring* au(]^ 5)cine Oefunbl^elt ! 
aiu^fum, Sllte ©olbatm ! Sltte ©olbaten ! 63 Ic^ ber 
Jtrieg ! 
gSu^tf. 93rat)o, Sllter! Sltte ©oftatm! 63 We ber 
5 J^rleg ! 

Setter. «rieg ! Arieg ! ffii^t Sl^r au^, waS 3^r ruft ? 
3)af e§ ®ud^ lelti^t i)om !Wunbe gel^t, ijt njo^l naturli^ ; wie 
luni^jig ater unfer ©inern batei ju !Wutl^e i,ji, fann id^ nlc^^t 
fagen. ©a8 gaitjc 3a^r baS ©etrommel gu ]^5ren, unb nid^tg 
lo gu l^oren, alS njie ba ein »&aufen gejogen fommt unb bort 
eitt anbrer, voit fte u6er elnen «&ugel famen unb 6ei einer 
fWul^Ie l^ielten, njieijiel ba getlieBen flnb, trieijicl bort, unb 
trie fie fld^ brdngen, unb @iner genjiunt, ber Qlnbere i^erliert, 
ol^ne ba^ man fein Jlage Begreift, njer njaS gewlnnt ober 
IS i?erliert ; njie eine ©tabt elngenommen njirb, bie SSurger 
ermorbet ttjerben, unb tt?ie'0 ben armen SBeiBern, ben un*: 
fd^ulbigen J^inbern ergel^t* S)a8 iji tint fflotf) unb StngjI, 
man benft ieben SlugenBUi : „©a fommen fie I (£8 gel^t un8 
au^ fo." 
20 ©oeji. S)rum muf aud^ ein Sfirger immer in aOBafen 
geufct feim 

Setter. Sa, eS iiU fld^, wer JJrau unb Jtinber l^at.! 
Unb bod^ l^pr' i^ no^ lieBer ^on ©olbaten, aU i(^ fie ]tf)t. 

SBu^d. ©ag fotttMd^ CiBel nel^men. 
25 Setter. 9luf dnfi) ifl'g nid^t gefagt, SanbSmann. SBie 
njir bie ft^anifd^en fflefa^ungen lo8 njaren, l^olten njir njieber 
3lt^em. 

©oefl. @elt! ©ie tagen S)ir am fd^werfien auf? 
Setter. SBexir' (5r fld^. 
30 ©oeji. iDie f)atUn fd^arfe Sinquartierung Bel S)ir. 
Setter, ^galt' iDein Wlanl 
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©oeji. @(e l^^fltten ifin t^ettdcBen an^ bet Stut^t, bem 
teller, ber ®tu6e — bem Sctte. 

(©ie Ia(i^ett.) 

Setter. 5)u Wji eln 3:ro^5f* 

SBuijtf. Sriebe; ti)x ^nxml fSfln^ ber ©otbat Stlebes 
rufen ? — ffbirif ba Sl^r ^on un3 niti^ts l^oren trofft, nun 
Sringt aud) (Sure ©efunbl^elt au8, eine fcurgerlid^e ® efunbl^elt I 

Setter. 5)agu flnb njir Berelt. @i^er|)eit unb 9lu^e! 

©oeji. Dtbnung unb Sreil^eitl 

SBui^d. 93rat)I baS ftnb aix^ noix guftieben. 10 

(@le flogen on unb ttjtebet^oleh frol^tici^ bie 3Borte; bc4 fo, bag Sebet 
ein onbered au^rufi, unb t9 eine 9tct Jtanon ivirb. !l)er $llte l^ord^t 

unb fdKt enbU(!^ au(!^ ntit ein.) 

a lie* ©l^erl^elt unb Sluice! Drbnung unb JJreil^eit! 
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S^argarete t)on $arma in SagbHeibem. ^ofteute. 

$agen. S3ebiente. 

Slegentin. 3l^r petit baS Sagen at, Id^ njerbe l^eut 
nid^t reiten. ®agt !Wa^iai?etten, er (off gu mir fommen. 

(5ir(e gel^en ab.) 20 

®er ®eban!e an biefe f^recftid^en SBegebenl^eiten laft mir 
!eine 9t\if)t\ SliCijt^ latin mi^ erge|en, nic^tg mid^ ger* 
jireuen; immer flnb biefe SBilber, biefe ©orgen i)ox mir. 
0lutt wirb ber J^5nig fagen, bieS fei'n bie ffolgen meiner 
®ute, meiner 0la^fid^t ; unb bod^ fagt mir mein ©ewiffen 25 
Jeben StugenMitf, baS aHat^Iiti^jte, baS SBejie getl^an gu ^aUn. 
©ottte i^ fruiter mit bem ©turme beg OrimmeS biefe glammen 
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anfa^en unb uml^ertrciBen ? 3^ l^offtc fie gu umfletlett, jU 
in fl^ felBji gu m^xxtttn. 3a, njag i(J^ mit felBfi fage, 
was id^ njol^l voti^, entfd^ulblgt mi^ i)or mir felBji; aUt 
ttjle njirb eg mein ffltubet aufnel^men? JDenn, ijt eS gu 

5 leugncn? 5)er Uebermut)^ ber fremben Seller l^at \l^ tag* 
lid^ erl^ol^t ; fie IjaUn unfer ^gelligtl^um gelafiert, bie fhim^jfen 
@inne bed $oBete genruttet unb ben ®d^n?tnbelgeifl untet fte 
getannt. Unrelne ©eijter ^aUn fld^ unter bie 9lufriil^rer 
gemifd^t, unb fd^redlid^e 3^aten flnb gef^el^en, bie gu benfen 

lo fid^auberl^afl ift unb bie i^ nun eingein na(^ «&ofe gu Be* 
ric^ten l^aBe, fd^nell unb eingein, bamit mit bet atlgemeine 
(Ruf nid^t ivi'oox fomme, bamit bet Adnig nid^t benfe, man 
rcotU nod^ mel^r Uerl^eimli^en. 3(^ fel^e fein STOittel, weber 
fhengeS no^ gelinbeg, bem UeW gu fleuem, D wag flnb 

15 wir ©ro^en auf bet 3Boge ber SWenfd^^eit? SBit glauBen 
fie gu Bel^enfci^en, unb fie treiBt unS auf unb nieber, l^in 
unb l^et. 

^a6)ia\>tn ttitt auf. 

Wegentin. ®inb bie ffltiefe an ben Stbni^ oufgefejt? 
20 ^Jta^ia^tU* 3n einer ©tunbe njerbet 3^r fie unter* 
fd^reiBen fonnen. 

0legentin* «6aBt if)x ben S^c^^t augful^rliti^ genug 

gema^t? 

2^ a d^ i a 1? e n. SluSfiil^rlid^ unb umflanblid^, wie eS ber 

25 J^5nig lieBt ^^ ergdl^Ie, ttjie guerft gu @t Dmer bie Bilber* 

flurmetifd^e USut^ fld^ geigt — wie eine rafenbe SD^enge mit 

©tdBen, SBeilen, «&dmmern, 8eitern, ©tritfen l?erfel^en, »on 

wenig iBettjaffhetcn Begleitet, erfl J^o^jetten, J^ir^en unb ^lofler 

^nfotteU; bie Slnbdd^tigen ^erjagen, bie ijcrfd^loffenen ^forten 

30 aufBred^eU; Sttteg umf el^ten, bie 9lltdre niebertei§en, bie ©tatuen 

bet «§eiligen getfd^Iagen, atle ©emdibe ijerbetBen, 3ltteg wag fie 
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ttur ®txo9if)Mf ©el^elllgteS antreffeit, jetfd^mettetn, jmreifien, 
jettteten — njle flti^ ber «&aufe unternjegS ii^ermel^rt, bie (Sin* 
wol^net l?ott ®<)eirtt il^nen ble 3!^ote etdffnen — wif fie ben 
£)om mit unglauUiiJ^er @d^nelle l9em?it^en, bie Sidiotl^e! 
be0 ®ifi^of8 Uerfeennett — wie eine gtope STOenge aSolK, i?on 5 
gleid^eni Unflnn ergtifen, fld^ iiBer STOenin, Comlned, aSerwid^, 
giUe t)ei:fa:eitet, nirgenb SBiberjianb finbet, unb wie fafi but(J^ 
gang Slanbem in ^inern ^ugenBIide bie ungel^eure 93er« 
[(^n^drung {Ic^ etfl&rt unb audgefitl^t ifl* 

84 e g e n t i n . 2ld^, wie ergreift mi(3^ oufS !Reue bet ©(J^metg 10 
Bei Seiner ffiieberl^olung ! Unb bie ^nx^t gefettt fl(]^ baju, 
bag UeM werbe nut gtd^et unb gt5flet wetben. ®agt mit 
(Sute ©ebanfeu; 9Rad^iat?eIl I 

9!^ad^ia)?en. aSetgeil^en @ute «6ol^eit; meine ®eban{en 
fel^en ©titten fo af)nli(i) ; unb njenn 3l^t an^ immet mit is 
meinen JDlenPen juftieben watt, f)ait i^x bod^ felten meinem 
Watl^ folgcn m5gen. 3l^t fagtet oft im ©ti^etge: „S)u flcl^ji 
gu weit, 3»ati^ia»eC ! ®u fottteji ®efid^id^tf(J^teiBet fein. SBet 
^anbelt, mufi fiitg 9l&6)^ fotgen.** Unb bod&, f)aU id^ biefe 
©efd^id^te nic^t ^otaud etgal^It? ^aV i(^ nid^t %Ut^ ))oraud 20 
gefel^ett ? 

(Re gen tin. 3(^ fefie auc^ t)iel t^oraud; ol^ne ed dnbetn 
gu !5nnen. 

3» a ti^ i a 1? e n. Cin SBott fiit taufenb : 3l^t untetbtltdtt 
bie neue i^^xt ni^t 2apt fie gelten, fonbett fie t)on ben 25 
aied^tglfiuBigen, gett il^nen J^it^en, fa^t fie in bie Mrget* 
Ud^e Dtbnung, fd^tdnf t fie ein ; unb fo f)ait 3l^r bie 5lu^ 
rul^tet auf einmal gut 8lu^e gettad^t. Sebe anbetn !WitteI 
flnb UetgeWid^, unb 3^t ijetl^eett bag 8anb. 

Siege n tin. «&ajl SDu Jjetgeffen, mit njeld^em 9l6fd^eu 30 
mein Stubet felBfi bie Stage betwatf, oB man bie neue 
ge^e bulben fonne? SBeifit S)u nic^t, wie et mit in Jebem 
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fflrlcfe Me Srl^attung beS vodf)xm ©tauBcnS aufi eifrigjic 
em^jfiel^It, bap er 8Hu]^e unb ®inig!eit auf ^ofien ber Oteligion 
ttic^t l^iergcjteat itjiffen ttjitt? »&alt et ni^t fettjl in ben 
3Jroi)injett ®^)ione, bie njir nl^t feniien, urn ju erfal^rm, 

5 mx jid^ gu ber neuen SKeinung l^inuSer tteigt? «§at er nid^t 
gu unfrer SSetttjunbcrung un8 ©icfen unb Sencn genannt, ber 
fld^ {n unfrcr 01dl^e l^eimli^ ber J^e|etei f(3^ulbig mad^te? 
SBefiel^U er ni^t ©trenge unb ©d^dtfe ? Unb i^ foil gellnb 
fein? 3c!^ fott SSorfc^Idge tl^un, ba§ et nad^fel^e, ba§ er 

lobulbe? SBiirbe x(^ nid^t atteg aSertrauen, atten ©lauBen Bei 
il^m i?erlieren? 

SD^a^iat^ell. 3^ njeip njol^t; ber J^5nig Befiel^tt, er 
lagt eud^ fcine mjld^ten njiffen. S^r fottt Olu^e unb griebe 
njieber l^erpetlen bur^ ein 2^ittel, bag bie ©emfitl^er no^ 

15 mel^r er^lttert, bag ben Jlrleg unijermeiblic]^ an atten @nben 
anWafen wirb. SBebenft, ttjaS 3^r H)nt S)ie gro^ten Jtauf* 
leute jtnb angepedt, ber 3lbel, bag Sol!, bie ©olbaten. 
SBag l^ilft eg auf feinen ©ebanfen tel^arren, wenn fl^ xxxa 
ung 9ltteg anbert? 2Woci^te bo^ ein guter ®eijt $]^iIH)<)en 

20 eingeBen, baf eg einem ^dnige anjidnbiger i% SBiirger 
jweierlei ©lauBeng gu regieren, alg fie bur^ einanber auf^ 
juteiSen. 

91 eg en tin; ®o^ dn Sort nie n?ieber! 3(^ wei^ 
vooi)l, bag ^oliti! fetten Xxm unb ©tauten l^alten fann, bag 

25 fie Dffen^eit, ©utl^erjigfeit, 0lad^gietigfeit aug unfern ^gergen 
augfc^tlegt. 3n njeltlid^en ©efd)dften ift bag leiber nur ju 
njal^r; fotten wir aBer aud^ mit ©ott fpielen toie unter 
einanber? ©otten wir gleid^gultig gegen unfre Ima^xtt 
id)xt fein, fiir bie fo Siele il^r Sefcen aufgeo^jfert l^aBen? 

30 ©ie fottten njir l^ingeBen an |)ergelaufne, ungenjlffe, jt^ fel6jt 
wiberfpreti^enbe S^euerungen ? 
aw a d^ i a K) e n. 3)enft nur begnjegen nici^t uMer i[)on mir ! 
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{Regentln. 3(3& fenue Sic^ unb iDeine 3!teue, unb mif, 
ba^ @iner eln el^tlic^er unb t^erfldnbigcr Wlann fein fann, 
wenn er glel^ ben nfid^jlett Bejien 9Beg ixtm «§eil feiner 
©eele i^erfel^It ^aU 68 ftnb ttO(J^ 5lnbete, ^a^ia\>tVi, ^anmx, 
bie i(^ fi^&^n unb tabein mufi* 5 

SWa^ia^ell, 58en tegeid^net Sl^r mir? 

(Rcgentitt, 3d^ tann e8 gejiel^en, bafi mir ©gmonl 
fjtviU einen re^t Innerlid^en, tlefen SSerbrufi enegte. 

'SWa(3^iai[)en. iDurd^ we^eS Setragen? 

flflegentin. S)ur^ fcin gew51^nli(3^e0, bur^ Olcid^giiltlg* 10 
!eit unb Seid^tflnn. 3^ erl^ielt bie fd^redli^e SBotfd^aft, eien 
aid i^ ^on 9$ielen unb i^m (egleitet; an^ bet Aird^e ging. 
3(3^ l^ielt meinen ©d^merg ni^t an, i^ teHagtc mid^ laut ' 
unb tief; inbem Id^ mid^ ju il^m njenbete: „©e^t, rca^ in 
©urer $rot)ing entfiel^tl ©ag bulbet 3^r, @raf, j)on bem »5 
ber J^Snig fl(J^ 5tae8 berf^jrad^?" 

STOad^iabelU Unb njaS anivooxUit er? 

Sftegentin. ^13 n?enn ed nid^td, alS n?enn e@ eine 
9leBenfad)e ware, ijerfe^te er: SBdren nur erfi bie 9lieber* 
Wnber u6er il^re SSerfaffung Berul^igt 1 iDa$ Ueirige wiirbe 20. 
fld^ leid^t geien. 

a^ad^iabell. SSietteid^t ^at cr wal^rer, aU flug unb 
fromm gef)3ro(3^en. 9Bie fott QuixaxHrt entjiel^en unb Bleifcen, 
tt)enn ber 9lieberlant)er fle^t, ba^ eS mel^r urn feine SBefig* > 
tl^fimer aU urn fein . SBol^l, urn feiner ©eele «&eil gu tl^un 25 
iji? «&aBen bie neuen 9Sifd^5fe mel^r ©eelen gerettet, aU 
fette $frunben gefc^maujt, unb flnb eS nid^t meifl JJrembe? 
9loCi) werben atle ©tattl^olterfd^aften mit 0lieberIdnbern Befe|t ; 
lajfen fld^ eS bie ©^janier nid^t gu beutlid^ merfen, ba^ fie 
bie gr5^te, unnjiberjlel^nd^fie SBegierbe nad^ biefen ©tetten.?© 
em:>)Pnben? ffiitt ein SSoK nid^t lielber naC^ feiner 9lrt bon 
ben ©einigen regiert werben, aU bon JJremben, bie erfl im 

c 
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Sanbe fld^ njieber SSefl|tl^fimer auf Unfoficn Sitter ju ewerten 
fu^eit; ble elnen fremben !Wa^flat mlttringen, unb unfreunb* 
Kd^ unb ol^ne ^ellnc^mung l^errfd^en? 
8* e 9 e n t i tt. iDu jiettji 2)id^ auf bie ®dU ber ©egner. 

5 SD'^ad^iaijclL 2^it bem «§er jett genji^ nld^t, unb n?ottte, 
\^ UnnU niit bem SSerpanbe ganj auf bet unfrigen fein. 

aflegentin, ftUmn 3)u fo mU% fo tl^dt' eS notl^, ^ 

trdte i^neu meine Sflegentfc^aft at ; benn (^gmont unb Dranien 

mac^ten fld^ gro^e t&offnung biefen $la| cinjunel^men. Da* 

10 mal8 ttjaren fie ©egner ; ie^t jtnb fie gegen mid^ K^ertunben, 

flnb Sreunbe, unjertrennlid^c ^reunbe geworbem 

fSft a C^i a i> til. (iin gefdl^tlid^eS $aar. 

aiegentin. ©ott id^ auftic^tlg reben, i(^ furd^te Dxa^ 

nien unb i^ furcate fur @gmont. Dranien ftnnt nid^t0 

15 ©uteS; feine ®eban!cn reid^en in bie Seme, er iji l^eimlid^, 

fd)eint SItteS anjunel^men, njiberfi^ric^t nie, unb in tiefper 

e^rfurd^t, mit greater SSorflc^t t^ut er, njaS if)m MieBt. 

Wla6:)iai)tll. Stt^t im ©egentl^eil gel^t @gmont einen 
freien ©c^ritt, aU njenn bie SBelt i^m ge^orte. 
20 Sflegentin* dx trdgt bag «§au^)t fo ^od^, als njenn bie 
«&anb ber 2^aiefidt nid)t iiBer il^m fd^njeite, 

a)^ac^iai)en, 3)ie Qlugen beS SSolfS flnb otte naC[) il^m 
gerid^tet, unb bie 'Serjen l^dngen an i^m. 

91 eg en tin. 9lie l^at er einen ©d^ein Jjerniieben; atS 
25 wenn 0liemanb 9led^enfd^aft i)on i||ttt gu forbern l^dtte ! 0lod) 
trdgt cr ben 0lamen (Sgmont. ®raf ©gmont freut i^n 
fld^ nennen gu l^oren, aU wotttc er nid^t Jjergeffen, bap 
feine QSorfal^ren SBefl^r i)on ©elbern njaren. 88oruni nennt 
er fld^ nid^t 5Jrinj i?on ©aure, mit eg il^m gufommt? 
3o58arum tl^ut er bag? SBitt er ertofc^ne Olec^te wieber gel* 
tenb matifeen? 
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Wlad^ia^tlU 3d^ l^alte i^xt fhx einen tt^uen S)ienei: 
bed A5ntgd. 

flftegentitt. SBenn er njoKte, wie ii^erbicnt Wnnte er fl^ 
urn bie 9iegterung ma^en, anflatt bap er un§ fd^ott; ol^ne 
{l(]^ gu itu^en, unfdgli^en SJetbruf gemad^t l^at ! ®etne 5 
©efeHfd^aften, ©afima^le unb ©elage f)aUn ben 9lbcl mcl^r 
tjertunben unb tjertnu^jft, ate bie geffi^rlic^jiett l^eimlid^cn 
Sufammenfunfte. 2Rit feinen ©efunbl^cUen l^afcen bie ©djle 
einen bauernben Stan\^, einen nie fld^ Uetjiel^cnben S^trinbcl 
gefi^d^jft. 3Bie oft fefet er burd^ feine ©d^crgreben bie ®e* 10 
mutter bed SiolU in SBen^egung^ unb n?ie finite ber $5(el 
uBer bie neuen Sit?reen, uBer bie tl^drid^ten ^6jei^en ber 
SBebienten ! 

Wla6)lat)tlL 3ti^ Bin ittergeugt; eS n^ar oi)m ^Bfl^t. 

Slegentin. @^Iimm genug. SBie i(tf (age: er fid^abetis 
ung, unb nu|t fld^ nid^t, (Sr nimmt baS ©rnfllid^e fd^erji» 
l^aft; unb n^ir, unt ni^t luiifig unb nad^tdfftg gu fd^einen, 
muffen baS ©d^ergl^afte ernflUd^ nel^men* ®o l^e^t ©inS bag 
3[nbre; unb n?a$ man aBjutvenben fud^t, bad mad^t fid^ erft 
red^t. ®r iji gefdtrlid^er ate ein entfd^iebneS '^anpt einer 20 
a}erfd^tr5rung ; unb id& ntiifite mid^ fc^r irren, njenn man 
il^m 6ei «§ofe nid^t fitted gebenft. 3d& fann nid^t Icugnen, 
eS Uerge|)t njenig 3eit, bap er mid^ nid^t em^jfinblid^, fel^r 
em^finblid^ madl^t. 

S^ad^iaioell. dx fd^eint mir in ^Oem nad^ feinem 35 
®en?iffen gu l^anbeln. 

01 e gen tin. ©ein ©enjiffen l^at einen gefdttigen ©)3iegel. 

©ein Setragen ifl oft Weibigenb. Cr ftel^t oft auS, aid 

wenn er in ber ^ottigen UeBergeugung leBe, er fei «&err, unb 

ttjotte ed und nur axi9 ©efdttigfeit nid^t ful^len laffen, wotte 30 

und fo gerabe nid^t gum Sanbe l^inaudiagen ; ed n^erbe fld^ 

fd^ott geien. 

c 2 
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ma6)ia^tlL 3d^ Wtte ^n^, legt feine Dffenl^eit, feln 
gttdlid^eS Slut, bag aCeg aBid^tige hiC^t te^anbelt, nid^t ju 
gefci^rlid^ au8! 3l^r fd^abet nur il^m unb €u^» 
fllegetttitt^ 3^ lege nld^tl auS* 3ci^ fljretJ^e nur ii^oii 

s ben unijermeiblid^en Solgen, unb id) fenne il^n. ©ein nieber* 
Idnbifd^er Slbel unb feln golben aSUef ^or ber fflruji jlfirfen 
feln ajertrauen, felne J^ul^nl^elt. SBelbeg lann ll^n 'oox elnem 
fd^neHen, wlttfurlid^en Unmut)^ beg Jt5nlgS fd^ij^m Unter* 
fud^' eg genau ; an bem ganjen Unglui, baS jjlanbem trlft, 

lo Ijl er \>o(i) nur aHeln f^ulb, @r f)ai juerji ben fremben 
Sel^rern nad^gefel^n, l^at'g fo genau nld^t genommen, unb 
t^lettel^t fld^ l^elmll^ gefreut, baf njlr etwaS ju fci^affen 
l^atten. Safi mld^ nur I 5Bag Id^ auf bem 'Ser gen l^ote, foK 
Bel blefer ©elegenl^elt baijon. Unb Id^ wltt ble 5JfelIe nld^t 

'5 umfonjl ijerf^le^en ; i^ ttjel^, tt?o er enH^pnblld^ ip. (Er Iji 
aud) em^jfinbllci^. 

!Ka(3^lai)eIU «&a6t 3l^r ben Staii) jufammen fcerufen 
laffen? J^ommt Dranlen aud^? 
91 e g e n 1 1 n* 3(3^ ^aU na(f) 9lntnjer))en urn il^n gef^ldt. 

ao 3^ ttjlB ii^nen ble Saji ber SSerantttJortung na^e genug 
guwalgen; fie fotten jtci^ mlt mlr bem UeM ernflllci^ ent* 
gegenfe^en ober fld^ a\i<t) aU SleMen erfldren. ©lie, bafi 
ble fflrlefe fertlg njerben unb Brlnge mlr fie jur Unterfc^rlft. 
S)ann fenbe f^neH ben tewd^rten SBaSfa nad^ STOabrlb — er Ijl 

25 unermiibet unb treu — baf meln ©ruber juerjl burd^ l^n ble 
Sla6)xiCf}t erfal^re, ba^ ber 9luf il^n nld^t uBerelle I 3d^ voiU 
i^n felSjt nod^ f^jred^en, ti)' er aigel^t 

^a^iai)^lL Sure Sefel^Ie foHen fd^neU unb genau 
Befolgt werben* 
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Sitrgerl^aud* 
Stlaxt. Stlaxtn^ Wlutttt. 8ta(!enBurg. 

J^Iare. ffioKt 3)^r mir nl^t ba8 ©am l^alten, ©ratfen* 
6urg? 

SStadenButg. 3d^ UtV 6ud^, t^erf^ont mid^, JlWr^en. 5 

St I art. SB08 l^aBt 3l^r wieber? ffiarum K^erfagt 3|)r 
mir biefen fleinen gicfteSblenji ? 

SBradteniurg. 3)^r Bannt mid^ mit bem S^^tn fo fefl 
t}or (Suti^ l^in, i(f^ tann Qmxn ^ugen ni^t audiret^en. 

Jllaire* ©nUen! fommt unb l^altetl 10 

fEUntitx (im ©effet jlricfenb). ©Itifit boti^ (Sing ! Sradtett* 
turg fecunbirt fo l^Wf^. ©onji )naxi i^x luplg, unb id^ 
l^otte immer njaS gu h^m. 

gStadeniurg. ©onji! 

Jllare. 88ir njotten flngen. 15 

gSradteniurg. 5Ba8 3^r vooUt 

Jllaire. 0lur l^iiBfd^ munter nnb frifd^ njeg! (£8 Ifl 
ein ©oIbatenIieb<3^en, meln 2elBfliiA 

(@ie toicfett ®arn unb flngt wit ©radenbutg.) 

5)le 3!rommeI geriil^ret; 20 

5)a0 ^felfid^cn gefrleltl 
ai^eln SleBfler gewaffhct 
S)em «&aufen befiel^lt, 
5)lc 8ange l^od^ fftl^ret, 

©Ic 2eute teglewt. 35 

SBic Ho^jft mix baS «&erje, 
gSie n?am mlt bag SSlutI 
D, l^dtt' Id^ eln aBdmrngleln 
Unb «&ofen unb «§ut! 
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3ti^ fotgt' i^m gum ^i>x 'nauS 
a^it niutl^igem ©d^ritt, 
Oing' bur^ bie fProi^injen, 
©irtg' VLUxad mit. 
5 Sie ??cittbe fd^on rreid^en, 

SBir fd^icpen barein. 
SBel^ ©lutf fonber ©leid^en, 
din fWannSBilb gu feln 1 

($8ra(fenBurc| l^at imter bem ©ingen ^l^xd^tn oft ongefe^en ; giile^t 
10 Bleibt i](>m bte ©timtne flocfen, bie X^ranen fommen ii^m in bie Sluqen, 
er Idfit ben ©trang fallen unb gel^t an3 genjier. Jtldrd^en fingt ba« 
Sieb olfein ani, bie abutter tointt il^r i^alb unnjtKig, jie jie^t auf, gel^t 
einige ©c^ritte mdi) il^m l^in, Ie](>rt i^alb nnfc^tuffig toieber urn, unb 

fefet m.) 

15 3)i u 1 1 e t. SBaS giett'g auf ber ©ajfe, SratfeuBurg ? 30^ 
l^ore marfd^iren. 
S3ra(f enturg. (£8 iji bie Seitoad^e ber 9legentitt» 
Jllaire. Urn biefe ©tunbe? Sag fott baS Bebeuten? 
(©ie jlel^t auf unb gei^t an ba« Senjier gu SBracfenburg.) DaS iji 
20 ni^t bie tdglid^e SBad^e, bag flnb tijeit mel^r I Saji atte il^re 
«§auf^tt. D SBradenBurg, gel^tl l^ort einmal, wag eg giett 
' @g mu^ etttjag Sefonbereg fein. ®t% guter SradenBurg, 
tl^ut mit ben ©efaHen^ 

SSratfenBurg. 3^ gel^c! 3c^ iin gleid^ njieber ba. 
25 ((St xti6)t i^x abgel^enb bie $anb ; jie giebt i\)m bie ii^rige.) 
fSJt utttx* ©u f^itffl i^tt fd^ott trieber rregl 
J^Iare* ^^ Bin neugierig; unb aud^, ii^etbenft mir'g 
niC^if feine ©eg^ujart tf)ut mir xatf). 3(3^ weifl immer nid^t, 
ttjie i^ midi) gegen l^n Betragen foH. 3(3^ l^aBe Unred^t 
30 gegen il^n, unb mid^ nagt'g am «&ergen, ba^ er eg fo leBenbig 
ful^lt — *Rann id^'g bod^ ni^t dnbern! 
Win tit X. eg ijl ein fo treuer ffiurf^e. 
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Stlaxt. 3(3^ fann'3 an^ nid^t lajfcn, i^ tm^ i^m 
frcunblid^ tegcgnen. STOelne «&anb brudt fid^ oft utti?etfe^en8 
ju, ttjenn blc feine ntid^ fo leife, fo litU^oU anfa§t. 3^ 
ma^t mlr aSorwiirfe, bafi id^ i^n tettiifie, ba^ i^ In feltiem 
«&etgen elne ijergcBIid^e «&offhung naf)n, 3c^ Bin iiBel bron. 5 
aSeifi ®ott, id^ tetrug' il^n nid^t. 3(J^ njltt ttid^t, ba^ er 
l^offen fott, unb i^ fann i^n bo^ nld^t t^erjujeifeln laffen. 

SWutten S)a8 iji ni^t QUt 

AIaire« 3(^ l^atte H)n gern^ unb n)ill il^m aud^ noti^ 
TOOl^I in ber ©eele. 3c^ l^atte i^n l^elratl^en fonnen unb 10 
glauBe, id^ xt)ax nle In i^n i^^erlieBt 

SWutter. (SlftSli^ njdrji ©u Immer mit ll^m gewefen. 

Jllare. 3Bare ijerforgt unb l^dtte e,ln tul^lgeS Men. 

SWutter. Unb baS iji SttteS burd^ S)eine ©d^ulb i?ei:* 
fd^ergt. IS 

Jtlarc* 3d& Bin in einer wunbetlid^cn Sage. SBenn id& 
fo nad^benfe, njie eS gegangen i|t, njci^ id^'g njol^l unb n:i^if 
e8 nld^t. Unb bann, barf i^ (Sgmont nur tt?ieber anfel^en, 
n?itb mir SltteS fel^r Begteiflid^, Ja ware mir njeit mel^r 
Begreiflid^. 2ld^, wag ijt'S ein a^ann ! Wit $roiolngen UUn 20 
ttsn an, unb id^ in feinem 9lrm foUte nid^t bag gludttid^pe 
®efd^5)3f i!)on ber SBelt feln? 

abutter. aBie voW^ in ber Su^unft njerben? 

Jtlare* Sld^, id& frage nur, oB er mid^ lieit; unb oB 
er mid^ lieW, iji bag eine i?rage? 25 

abutter. SD^an l^at nid^tS alg «§ergen8angji mit feinen 
Jtinbem. 2Bie bag auggel^en njirb! 3mmer ©orge unb 
Jtummer I (£d gel^t nid^t gut aug ! £)u l^afl bid^ ungludEUd^ 
gemad^t, mid^ ungliidEIic^ gemad^t! 

^lare (gelaffen). ^^x liepet eg bod^ im 2lnfange. 30 

^utttx. itiUx voQX ii) ju gut, Bin immer ju gut« 
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Jit are. SBenn Sgmont ^oxMxlit, unb x(f^ an^ JJenfler 

lief, fc^altet 3^r mic^ ba? ^ratet Sl^r nic^t feltji anS gfenfler? 

3Benu er ^erauf fa)^, Idc^elte, nldte, mic^ grii^te, trar eS 

@ud^ jutriber ? ffanbet 3^r @u(3^ ni(3^t felfefi in Surer 3;o^ter 

5 geel^rt ? 

3^utter. SWac^e mir no^ QSornjftrfel 

Jllarc (gerui^rt). SBcnn er nun ofter bie ®trafe fam, 
urib reir n)of)l fii^Iten, ba^ er. urn meinetnjitten ben SBeg 
mac^te, 6emer!tet 3^r'« nic^t felBjl mit l^eimlid^er Sreube? 
i<>0lieft 3^r m\^ ah, wenn i^ l^inter ben S^eiBen jlanb unb 
il^n ernjartete? 
SJiutter. S)ad^te id}, ba^ e8 fo weit fommen fottte? 
Stlaxt (tttit flocfenber <Sttmme unb gurucfgel^alteuen S^i^rdnen). 
Unb ttiie er nn^ QltenbS, in ben SU^antel eingel^Cittt, tei ber 
«5 gam^je u6erra[d^te — wer war gefc^aftig, il^n ju em^jfangen, 
ba idi auf meinem <Bt\xi)l njie ange!ettet unb flaunenb fl^en 
6lieB? 

abutter. Unb fonnte i^ furc^ten, ba^ biefe ungludli(^e 
SieBe baS fluge Jtldrc^en fo 6alb l^inreipen wiirbe? 3ci^ mu§ 
2o el nun tragen, bajl meine ^od^ter — 

Jl I a r e (mtt augBre^cnben 3:i^rdnett). SWutter ! 3l^r wottt'S 
nun ! 3^r ^abt Sure ffreube, mic^ ju dngfligen. 

3^utter (toeinenb). SBeine no^ gar! 3J^ac^e nii^ no(^ 
elenber burc^ Deine SBetriitnijI ! 3fl mir'S nid^t Jtummer 
25 genucj, baf meine einjige / ^od^ter ein ijenuorfeneg ®e* 
fc^o^^f iP? 

,^ I a r e (aufjlei^enb unb fait). QSerttJorfen I SgmontS ® e* 

liebte ijerworfen ? — ffield^e 5iirflin neibete ni^t baS anne 

,^ldrd^en um ben $la^ an feinem »§er^cn I D SlJutter — 

30 meine SWutter, fo rebetet 3l^r fonfl nid^t, l^icSe 5Kutter, feib 

gutl — DaS ajolf, noa^ ba0 benft, bie S'ia^Garinnen; voa^ 
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b i e niutmein — S)iefe ®tu6e, blefeS Heine «§au0 Iji eln 
«§immel, felt SgmontS SieBe bxin voof)nt 

3» utter* a^an mu^ il^m l^olb fein! 5)a0 Ifl wal^r. 
Si: iji immei: fo freunblic^, frei unb offen. 

Jtl a r e. ©0 1^ feine falfd^e 9tber an ii)m. <St% SU^utter, 5 
unb er iji bod^ bet gro^e ©cjmont. Unb wenn ei: ju mlr 
fommt, tele er fo lleb i% fo gut ! wle er mir felnen Stanb, 
feine ^a!|)ferfelt gerne tjerBarge ! wie er urn mic^ teforgt tp ! 
fo nur SU^enf^, nur Sreunb, Slebjier! 

SU? utter, tttommt er wo^I l^eute? 10 

,R I a r e* «§abt 3l^r ml^ ni^t oft anS jjenfler gel^en felnen ? 
«&al6t 3l^r nlc^t Bemerft, n?le id) f)ox^t, tuenn'g an ber ^§ure 
rauf(^t ? — Db i^ f(^on wei^, ba^ er loor 0iad^t ni^t fommt, 
ijermutl^' i(]^ il^n bo(^ ieben QlugenMld, tjon SU^orgeng an, 
wenn xdi auffiel^e. 2Bdr* i(i} nur eln SBuBe unb Bnnte Immer 15 
mit il^m gel^en, gu «&ofe unb uBeratt l^in! ,Rdnnt' il^m ble 
gal^ne nad^tragen in ber ®d}la^t\ — 

Sautter. S)u warfi immer fo eln ©))ringln0felb, al0 
ein flelneS Jllnb fc^on, 6alb toO, Balb nad^benfli(3^. S^e^f^ 
5)u 2)1^ nld^t ein n;enlg teffer an? 20 

iRIare. SSleOeld^t, SD^utter! SBenn i^ Sangewelle |>a6e, 
— ©ejlern, benft, gingen J)on feinen Seuten iJorBei unb 
fangen &oBlieb<^en auf il^n. 9Benigfien0 mar fein 9iame In 
ben Siebern. S)a0 UeBrlge fount' l^ nld^t loerjiel^n. S)a0 

^erg fd^lug mlr 610 an ben tgal0. 3(^ l^atte fie gem 25 

gurudgerufen, njenn i^ mid) nid|t gefd^^dmt l^dtte. 

Sautter. SRimm 5)1^ in Qld^t! S)eln ]^eftlge0 SBefen 
oerbirBt nodf 2lOe0; bu tjcrrdtl^fl S)ld^ offenfcar J)or ben 
Seuten. SBie neuli^ 6ei bem SScttcr, wie Du ben ^oIjfd)nitt 
unb ble SSefiS^reiGung fanbfl unb mit einem ®^rei rief ji : 30 
®raf Sgmont ! — 3^ ttarb feuerrot)^. 

^lare* '©att' i^ ni^t -f^relen foCen? ©0 war bie 
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©d^Ia^t Bel ©ra^cllncjeit; unb id} ftnbc o6en im SBilbe ben 
SBud^jlaBen S. unb fud^e unteit in bet SBefc^relBung S. ©tel^t 
ba: „®raf Sgmont, bem ba0 $ferb uuter bem SeiBe tobt 
gefc^offeit n?irb." Widi uierllef 8 — unb l^erna^ mu^t' i^ 
5 la^en u6er ben -l^oljgef^ni^ten Sgmont, bet fo gro§ war aU 
ber 3!^urm bon ©rabefingen gleid^ batei unb bie englifi^en 
©c^iffe an ber Seite. — 2Benn i^ ml^ manc^mal erinnere, 
wie i^ mir fonji elne ©^lad^t borgefleKt, unb njaS i^ mir 
al8 SWdbd^en fur ein SBilb bom ©rafen Ggmont mad^te, wenn 
lo jle bon i^m ergdl^Iten, unb bon atten ©rafen unb Surjien — 
unb wie mlr'0 ie^t i^I 

"^ SSradfenBurg fommt 

Jllare. SBie flel^t'S? 

SBradenburfl. SU^an njel^ nld^tS ©enjlffeS 3n fjlan^ 
15 bem fott neuerbingg eln 3!umult entjianben feln; ble Ole* 
gentin fott teforgen, er moc^te jl(3^ l^lerl^er yerBrelten. S)a8 
@d^Io§ ip fiarf Befe^t, ble SBurger flnb jal^Irel^ an ben 
^^oren, bag SSoIf fummt In ben ©affen. — 3c^ wltt nur 
f(S^nett ju melnem alten aSater. 

20 {^U toottt* er gel^en.) 

Jllare. ©lel^t man (Bn6^ morgen? 3d^ wltt mi(3^ eln 

njenlg anjlel^en. 5)er aSetter fommt, unb Id) fel^e gar gu 

Ileberllc^ an^. »&elft mir einen ^ugenBlltf, SKutter. — 

0le]^mt ba« Su^ mlt, SradenBurg, unb brlngt mir wleber 

25 fo elne «§lfiorle. 

abutter. Seit njol^II 

SBracEenBurg (feme J&anb reliS^enb). Sure ^anb ! 

Jllare (l^re J&anb »erfagenb). 2Benn Sl^r ttjleber fommt. 
(abutter uttb Xo^ttt ab.) 
30 SBradenBurg (attein). 3^ l^atte mir borgenommen 
grabe ivleber fort §u gel^n; unb ba fie ed baf&r aufnlmmt 
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unb mid^ ge^en Wfit, mb(^V i(^ rafenb wetben* — Ungliitf- 
Ii(^cr! Unb bld^ rul^rt belneS aSaterIanbe0 ©eWid nid^t, 
bet iraiS^fenbe 3!umult ttl(]^t? — Unb flleic^ ifi bit SanbSmann 
obcr ©^janiet, unb votx regiert, unb n;et SitC^t ^at ? — SBor 
^ bo(^ tin anbrer Sunge al0 ©(^ulfnaBe! — ffienn ha tins 
dxtxcitium aufgegeBen war — '„S5rutu0' (Rebc fur ble %xtii)titf 
fax UeBung ber (Rebefunji" — ba voax t>o^ immer Sri^ ber 
Crfie, unb ber (Rector fagte : SBenn'd nur orbentIi(^er ware, 
nur ni^t 9ttte0 fo u6er einanber gefloIi)ert — 3)amal0 fo(J^t' 
eS unb triei ! — 3e^t ^^Itpp* i(f) mi(f) an ben Qlugen be0 10 
SP^ab^end fo i)in. Stann iC^ fie bod^ ni^t laffenl .Rann fie 
ttii(3^ bo(^ ni^t lieienl — 2l(^ — 0iem — ®ie — ®ie fann 

mi(3^ nid^t ganj t^erworfen '^aitn Sli^t ganj — unb ^alb 

unb n^t0 ! — 3(^ bulb' e0 nid^t Wnger ! ©ottte e0 

ti>af)x fein, njaS mlr eln Sreunb neulic^ in0 Di)x fagte, ba^ ^5 
fie Sla6)t^ einen ^ann l^eimlic^ ju fl(^ einlaf t, ba fie mi^ 
gu(]^tig immer tjor 9t6enb au0 bem «gaufe treitt? 0lein, e0 
ifl ni(^t wal^r, e0 ijl eine Suge, elne fd^anbll(^e, tjerleumberifd^e 
2uge! Jllard^en Ijl fo unf(!^ulbig, al0 i(S) nnQlniliC^ Bin* — 
®ie l^at ml^ Jjernjorfen, ^ai mlc^ t)on il^rem «§ergen ge*ao 

tio^en* Unb i^ foU fo fort leBen? 3(^ bulb', i^ bulb' 

e0 niC^t ©c^on wlrb meln SJaterlanb \>on innerm 

Swijie l^eftiger Benjegt, unb l(^ fterte unter bem ©etummel 
nur 06! 3(^ bulb' e0 nlc^tl — 2Benn ble ^xompttt flingt, 
eln ®(3^u^ ffittt, mir fd1girt'0 burc^ SU^arf unb S5ein ! 2l(^, 25 
e0 relgt mi(3^ nid^t! (50 forbert mi(3^ nl^t, auc^ mlt elngu* 
greifen, mlt ju retten, ju njagen. — (Slenber, f(^lm))p[id^er 
Suflanb ! ©0 ifl tejfer, i^ enb' auf einmaL Sieulic^ jturgt' 
i^ mi(^ in0 SBaffer, i^ fan! — aier ble gedngflete S'iatur 
war flarf er ; id) mUt, ba^ i(f) fc^wlmmen fonnte, unb rettete 30 

mi^ wiber SBltten ! Jl5nnt' l^ ber Qtii tjergeffen, ba 

fie mi(f^ litiU, mi<f) m litbtn fti^ien ! — SQarum f)ai mir'0 
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Wtaxt unb SBein bur^brungen, bag @Iutf ? SBarum ^abtn 
mir biefe ^goffnungen atten ®enu^ beg 8e6cn8 oufgegel^rt, inbem 
fie mir tin $arabie0 tjon SBeitem geigten ? — Unb iener erjle 
Stu^ ! Sener einjige I — ^kx, (tie J&anb auf ben 3:ifd^ legenb) 

5 l^ier ttioren voir attein — jle war immer gut unb freunbliti^ 
gegen mic^ gewefen — ba fd^ien jle jld^ ju ernjeiiS^en — fie 
fa)^ mi(^ an — atte Sinne gingen mir um, unb i^ ful^lte 
il^re ibpiptn auf ben meinigem — Unb — unb nun? — ®tir6 
^rmer ! Sad gauberft S)u ? (®r giel^t ein 9(&fd^d^en aud bet 

10 JCaf^e.) 3^ Witt S)id^ nid^t umfonji auS meineg SBruberS 
2)oftorfaft(!^en gefiol^lcn l^aten, l^eilfameg ®ift! S)u fottfl 
mir biefeg Sangen, biefe S^winbel, biefe Slobegfc^weipe auf 
einmal Jjerf^Iingen unb lofen* . 



ARGUMENT. 

ACT II. 

The scene of the first part of the second act is laid in a 
public square at Brussels. Jetter, the tailor, and a master 
Carpenter enter, conversing on the riotous conduct of the 
Iconoclasts in the provinces. The two speakers are joined 
by Soest, the shopkeeper, who brings the information that the 
Regent has, on account of the growing tumults, lost all self- 
possession, and that it is even rumoured that she means to fly 
from the town. A Soap-boiler makes his appearance, and 
admonishes the assembled citizens to keep the peace, lest 
they should be treated as rioters. 

By degrees a crowd assembles, and Vansen, a lawyer's 
clerk, joins them. He explains to the people their con- 
stitutional rights and privileges, upbraids them for their 
passive conduct, and adroitly endeavours to incite them to 
imitate the example set by their Mconoclastic brethren' in 
Flanders; this ill-advised utterance brings down upon him 
a chastisement from the hands of the peaceable Soap-boiler, 
who is, in his turn, severely handled by the people for ill- 
treating a * respectable citizen ' and a ' learned man.' A dis- 
turbance ensues, which ends in a most riotous and tumultuous 
scene, admidst shouts of * Freedom and Privileges ! Privileges 
and Freedom!* 

Suddenly Egmont enters with his followers. His ap- 
pearance soon calms the uproar. He is greeted as an 
'angel from heaven,' and the people quietly gather round 
him. He urges them not to provoke the king still farther, 
and not to imagine that privileges are secured by sedition. 
The crowd for the most part disperses, and Egmont retires 
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with his followers. Jetter, the tailor, and the master Car- 
penter express their regret that the king did not appoint 
Egmont their Regent, and the former utters the ominous 
remark that Egmont's fine neck would be a dainty morsel 
foi* the headsman. 

The scene now changes to Egmont's residence. His Secre- 
tary expects him with impatience, and informs him on his 
appearance that the letters which have arrived contain much, 
but little that is cheering. After having reported the topics 
referring to public business, the Secretary reminds Egmont 
of his filial duty towards Count Oliva, who Moves him as 
a father,' and who expects an answer to his affectionate and 
admonitory letter. Egmont demurs to the stern tone of the 
Count's constantly recurring moralizings, and defends his 
light-heartedness, which makes him take life easy. The 
Secretary raises his warning voice against the exuberant 
heedlessness of Egmont, who dismisses him, however, on 
account of the expected arrival of the Prince of Orange. 

The Secretary retires, and William of Orange enters. The 
two friends speak of the conference which they had with the 
Regent, and of the probability of her departure. Egmont will 
not believe it, but Orange has his misgivings. He knows that 
the Duke of Alva is on his way to the Netherlands with an 
army, and knowing as he does his * blood-thirsty mind,' he 
fears that despotic measures will be resorted to. Orange 
therefore advises his friend to withdraw with him into the 
provinces, 'where they might strengthen themselves.' Egmont, 
however, has implicit confidence in Charles's son, who is 
* incapable of meanness.' All the earnest entreaties, and even 
the tears of Orange, who 'does not consider it unmanly to 
weep for a lost man,' prove futile. Egmont's noble nature is 
incapable of suspicion or anxiety, and he will — remain. 
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gjlafe in SBruffeL 
Setter unb ein Simmevmeifter treten gufatmnen. 

3 i m m e r m e t ji e t* ®agt' l(3^'S ni(3^t tJorauS ? 0lo(^ t)or 
acJ^t Xa^m auf ber S^nft fagt' i^, eS n?urbe f^were «&dnbel 5 
9eBen. 

Setter. 3fl'0 benn voai)Xf ba^ fie bie JKrc^^en in 
Slanbern ge^jlunbert i)aUn^ 

Simmermeijier. ®anj unb gar ju ©runbe gerid^tet 
f)aUn fie Jlir(^en unb Jla^jetten* 0iid^tS alS bie J?ler natften lo 
aBanbe l^aien fie jlel^en laffen. Sauter 8um))engejlnbel ! Unb 
baS ma^t unfre gute ®ad^e fd|limm* 2Bir l^atten if)tx, in 
ber Drbnung unb jlanbl^aft, unfere ®ere(3^tfame ber Stegentin 
Joortragen unb brauf l^alten fotten. Steben wir ie|t, t)erfam:» 
meln wir un0 iefct, fo l^eifit ea, njir gefetten un0 ju ben 15 
Sluftxjieglern. 

Setter* 3a, fo benft Seber juerfl: waS fottji S)u mit 
S)einer 0lafe t)oran? «&angt bod^ ber «&al0 gar na|} bamit 
gufammen. 

3immermeifler* STOir iji'S tange, wenn'S einmal 20 
unter bent $adC ju larmen anfangt; unter bem QSoIf; bad 
ni(^t0 JU t)erlieren l^at. Die Braud^en bag gum 9Sorn?anbe, 
n?orauf n^ir un0 an^ fierufen miijfen; unb 6ringen bad Sanb 
in Unglitd. 
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©oefl tritt bajtt 
©oeti* ©uten ^acj, S^r^cmnl ffiag glctrt SleueS? 
SP'g n?a]^r, bap bie SBilberjiunner gerabe l^ierl^er if)xm Sauf 
nel^men ? 
5 Simmer meifier^ ^itx foKen fie ni(3Bt8 anrfil^rem 
® e jl* @S trat eln ©olbat 6ei mir eln, JEotaf gu faufen ; 
ben fragt' iS^ auS. Die Stegentin, fo eine njadre fluge S^rau 
jle Wibt, bieSmal ip jle auper jjaffimg. @g mup fel^r arg 
fein, bafi fie fl^ fo gerabeju l^inter il^re SBa(S^e »erflerft* 
lo Die Surg iji fd^arf iefe^t. SU^an meint fogar, fie iroOe au8 
ber @tabt flii(!^tett. 

Simmermelfler, «6inauS foK fie nic^t ! Sl^re ®egen# 

wart ief(S^u^t unS, unb irir trotten il^r mel^r @xC^txi)tit ^er# 

f(!^afen, al« il^re ®tu|6arte. Unb trenn fie un8 unfre Oled^te 

15 unb ?Jrei]^eiten aufre^t erl^dlt, fo njoKen wir fie auf ben 

«@dnben tragen. 

©eifenfieber tritt bagu. 

©elfenfieber. ©arfiige •ganbel ! UeHe^gfinbel! ©« 
trirb unrul^ig unb gcl^t fc^ief au8 ! — «gutet ®ud^, bafi 3l^r 
20 jliOe BleiBt, bap man dnd} ni(S^t an^ fur 2lufh?iegler f)alu 
®oep» Da fommen bie fie Jen SBeifen an^ ®rie(S^en* 
lanb. 

©etfenfleber. 3(^ weip, ba flnb SSiele, bie e0 l^eim* 
Ii(^ mit ben Aabinifien -l^alten, bie auf bie Sif^dfe laflem, 
25 bie ben Jl5nig ni^t fc^euen. Stber ein treuer Untertl^an, 
ein aufri(^tiger Jlatl^olife! — 

((Sd gefeKt ftd^ na^ unb na$ aKertei SBoIf gu i^nen unb l^or^t.) 

SBanfen tritt baju. 

SSanfen. ®ott griip' (iu(^, ^errnl SBag 0leue8? 
30 Stinmermeljler, ®ebt Qtn^ mit bem md^t ab, bag 
iji ein f^Ie^ter Xtxl 
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Setter. 3ft e8 nl^t bet S^reiiet 6elm ©octor SBletS ? 

Simmermeijier. (Sr l^at fd^on ijiele «§errett gel^ait. 
(Srji war er ©(^reiBer, unb njie il^n eln patron nad^ bem 
onbern fortjagte, ©d^elmftrei^e \)albtx, ))fuf(^t er ie|t fflo^ 
iaxtn unb 2lbJ?ocatett InS «§anbn3erf, unb iji eln aBrannt«»5 

(®d tommi mifyc 93oI! gufammen unb fle^t tna}))toetfe.) 

as an fen. Sl^r feib and) t^erfaminelt, ftedt bie Xbpft 
jufantmen. Sd ift imnter rebendwertl^* 

Soefi. 3ti^ benf aud^. lo 

aSanfen. Wtnn ie^t (Slner ober ber Stnbere «§erj ^Atte, 
unb Ciner ober ber Stnbere ben Stopf bagu, wlr fdnnten bie 
f)9anif(]^en Aetten auf einntal f))rengen. ' 

©oefi. 'gerre! @o mfifit il^r nlc^t reben. SCBlr l^aBen 
bent Jtdnig gefi^n^oren. 15 

as an fen. Unb ber Jldnlg unS. SKerft ba«! 

Setter. S)ad I&fit fld^ ]^5ren! ®agt (Sure S^einungl 

Clnifle2lnbere. ^ord^ ! ©er ^tx^tf)t% Ser l^at gjpffe. 

aSanfen. 3(^ l^atte einen alten patron, ber BefafI ^Jer^ 
gamente unb SBrtefe ^on uratten ®tiftun^en^ Aontraften unb 20 
©erec^tigfeiten ; er l^ielt auf bie rarften Si^ti^er. 3n einem 
jtanb unfere ganje aSerfaffung: wie un8 9lieberldnber juerfl 
eingetne ffurflen regierten, atte0 nac^ l^ergeBrad^ten fllcc^ten, 
$rit)ilegien unb ©enjolginl^elten — wie unfre aSorfal^ren atte 
(g]|[>rfur(^t far il^ren gfiirjien Qtf)abtf wenn er fie regiert, wie er 35 
foOte; unb wie fie ^df gleid^ t)orfa]^en, wenn er Wer bie 
@(^nur l^auen wodte. !Die <Staatm n?aren gteiti^ l^interbrein ; 
benn* iebe ^JroJ^inj, fo flein fie war, l^atte il^re ©taaten, il^re 
ganbftanbe. 

3 i m m e r m e i ft e r. «&altet Guer a^aul ! S)aS weif man 30 

D 
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lange ! Gin Jeber xtS}i\(f)a^t Surger ifl, fo t)let rr itau(i}t, 
Jjon bet aSerfaffung unUni^ttt. 
Setter^ £afit i^n reben; man rrfal^rt immer ttwai 

5 ©oefl* ©r l^at ganj 8lcc^t. 

SU^el^rere. (Srgal^It, erjal^Ul ®o njaS ]^5rt man nid^t 
aUe ^age« 

aJanfen, ®o feib Sl^r S5urger8leutel 3^i: lett nut fo 
in ben 3!ag l^in ; unb njie 3l^t @uet ©enjetB' tjon (Suetn (SItetn 
lo fiBerfommen ffabi, fo la^t Sl^t oud^ baS 3flegiment Met (5u^ 
fc^alten unb walten, wie eS fann unb mag. i^x ftagt nid^t 
,nad^ bem »&etfommen, nad^ bet «&ijlotle, na^ bem Olec^t eineg 
Stegenten ; unb u6et bad aSetfdumnip f)(Atn dn^ bie ®))aniet 
bad 0ie| uBet bie Dl^ren gejogem 
15 ©oe.jl, SBet benft ba btan? ffienn (Sinet.nut baS ta^^ 
Il^e SStob ]^at ! 

3 e 1 1 e t* aSetflud^t ! SBatum ttitt au^ telnet in 3eiten 
auf, unb fagt (Sinem fo etwaS? 
aSanfcn. 3ti^ fag' ed (Sud^ ie|t. 3)et Jlonig in <3)pa^ 
30 ttlen, bet bie ^Pto^ingen butd^ gut ©Iftd gufammen 6e|l|t, 
batf bo^ nid^t btin fc^alten unb n^alten anbetd al0 bie 
fleinen Siitfien, bie fie el^emalS eingeln tefajen, SSegteift 
^x bad? 
3ettet. CtHdtW un0! 
25 aJanfen. (Sd ijl fo flat at« bie ©onne* fSJld^t 3]^t 
nic^t xtad) @uetn Sanbte(^ten geti^tet tt)etben? Sol^et fame 
bad? 
©in SBiitget* SSaS)xli^l 

as an fen* ^gat bet Stiijfelet niSfi tin anbet 8le(3^t ate 
30 bet 2lntn3et))et, bet 2lntn)eti)et aid bet ©entet? SBol^et 
ffime benn bad? 
Slnbetet SSiitget* Sei ©ott! 
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aSanfen^ 2t6et, wenn Sljir'd fo fottloufm lofit, wlrb 
man'd (Eud^ Balb anbetd toeifetu $fiti! 9Bad .Rati bet 
Svi^ntf JSriebri^ bet Jlrleger, Jlatl ber ffiinfte nicJ^t fonnten, 
bad tl^ut nun ^l^ilif)^ bur^ ein 9Bei(* 

®oeft« 3a, ia! bU alten Sitrflen l^aBen'd au^ fcs^ons 
l)ro6irt. 

33 an fen. 8i:eltl(3^! — Unfrre SSorfal^ren i)afitett auf. 
9Bie fie einem ^ttvx gram n?urben, fingen fie il^m etu^a 
feinen ®o]^n unb (Srben weg, l^ielten il^n Bei fl^, unb gal6en 
il^n nur auf bie Beflen Seblngungen l^erauS* Unfere SSciter lo 
n?aren Seutel S)ie ivu^ten, »ad il^nen nh% voaxX S)ie 
wu^ten etn^ad gu faffen unb fejlgufe^en. Stec^te STO&nnerl 
£)afitr flnb a(er auti^ unfere $ttotlegten fo beutli^, unfere 
Sreil^elten fo tjerfld^ert^ 

©eifenfieber^ ffiag f^re^t Sl^r ijon ^rel^elten? is 

3)a0 aSoIf. aSon unfern {JreD^elten, tjon unfern iPrU 
Ollegien! ©rgdl^lt nod^ wad tjon unfern 5Ptli?lIegien I 

aSanfen. SBir SBraknter iBefonberd, o(gIet(^ ade $ro« 
oinjen il^re SSortl^eile i^aBen, toir flnb am l^errlid^flen i>tx^ 
fel^en* 3d^ l^aBe SlUed gelefen* 20 

®oefl* ®agt qxi\ 

Setter* Saft ](;dren! 

ein Sitrger. 3(^ (itf (Eu<]^. 

aSanfen* erflllcJ^ flel^t flefd^rleten: ©er •6ergog J)on 
Sra^ant foil und ein guter unb getreuer <&err feim 25 

®oe^* @ut! ®te^t bad fo? 

Setter, ©etreu? Sji bad wal^r? 

as an fen, SBie i^ (Sud^ fage. (Sr ifl und t)er))fli^tet, 
ivie toir il^m, S^^^tend: (Er foQ feine S^ad^t ober eignen 
SBiden an und kn^eifen, merfen laffen ober gebenfen gu 30 
gefiatten, auf feinerlei SBeife. 

Setter, @d^5nl @^dn ! 9Hc3^t Bewelfem 

D 2 
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®oep» 9H(3^t merfcn laffeiu 

@ln 9tttberer« Unb niti^t gcbenfen ju geflatteni ©aS 
Ijl bcr »&au))t))unft Klemanbrm gejiattett, auf feinwrlei 
SBeife. 
5 aSanfen* STOit auSbrWIi^en SBorteiu 

Setter* S^afft un0 ba0 SSuc^! 

(gin SBfirger* 3a, njlr muffen'S ^aUtu 

3(nbere. S)ad S3u(^, bad SBud^! 

Cin Slttberer* ®ur ttjotten ju bet Wegentttt gel^eit 
lo mit bem Su^e* ^ 

(Sin Slnberet* 3l^r fottt ba0 ffiott ful^ten, ^nt 
iDoftoir* 

©elfenfieber. D, bte Std^jfe! 

Slnbete* 9lo^ etwog aug bem SBu(!^e! 
15 ©eifenfleber. 3(^ Wm ll^m ble S^^ne in ben 
^aUf mnn er no^ eln SBort fagt» 

S)a§ aSolf, aCBlr irotten fel^en, wer il^m etnjaS.tl^ut. 
®agt unS njag tjon ben ^riJjilegien 1 «&a6ett wir no^ mel^r 
SJri^ilegien ? 
2o aSanfen* STOan^ertel, unb fel^r gute, fel^t l^eilfame^ 
S)a flel^t au(^: 3)er SanbSl^ert fott ben getpUd^en ©tanb 
ttlc^t t)erteffern ober mel^ren, ol^ne aSernjittlgung beg QlbelS 
unb bet ®tanbe 1 S^erft bad I ^uc^ ben @taat bed Sanbed 
nlc^t t)erdnbern* 
35 ©oefl* 3fi bad fo? 

aSanfen. 3(^ witt'd (Sud^ gefti^tieBen gefgen, uongweU 
brell^unbert Sal^ren ^n. 

SButger* Unb njir lelben ble neuen Slfd^ftfe? S)er 
9tbel mu^ nn^ f^w|en, voix fangen »&anbel an ! 
30 Qlnbeire^ Unb wte lajfen un^ tjon ber Snqulfltlon ind 
aSotfdl^orn jagen? 

§Banfen* 3)ad ifl Sure @(3^ulb. 
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S)ad aSoII* 9Bhr l^aBen no(^ Sgmont; no(^ Dranien! 
Sie forgen fur unfer S9cpe0» 

a) an fen* (Eure SBrftber in Slanbetn l^aBen bad gute 
SBer! angefangen* 

©eifenfiebet* S)u ^gunbl 5 

((Sc fd^t&gt il^n.) 

Stnbete (toiberfe^en ^^ utib rufen). SBip Du auc3^ ein 
©^janier ? 

din Slnbeter, SBaS? ©en (Sl^renmann? 

Cin Slnberer. S)en ©elal^rten? lo 

(@ie fallen ben ©eifenfleber an.) 

Simmer nteifler. Um'g «§immett widen, rul^t ! (Slnbere 
mifAen fld^ in ben @treit.) SBurger, »ad fod bad ? 

(93uBen *)feifen, wetfen mit @teinen, l^c^m $unbe an, SBitrger flei^n 
unb gaffen, SBoIf l&ufl ut, Slnbere gel^n getafen auf unb ab, ^Inbere 15 
treiben aKetlei ©d^attdpoffen, fd^reien unb iubittren.) 

9tnbere. Sreii^eit unb ^PriJ^ileglen I iPribilegien unb 
Sreiljieit I 

C^gm^nt tritt auf mit ^egteitung. 

(Egmont* Olul^ig; mu^ig, Seute 1 SBadgiebt'd? mul^e!2o 
SBringt fie Oiwi etnanberl 

Simmermeijler, ©nfibiger ^ivCf Sl^r fommt xtAt ein 
engel bed ^ImmelS. ©titte! ©e^t 3]^r nid^tS? ®raf ggmont I 
S)em ©rafen ®gmont 9leJ?erenj 1 

(ggmont. giud^ l^ier? SBaS fangt ^x an'^ . Sfirger 25 
gegen SBttrger! <&dlt fogar bie 0ld]^e unfrer fdniglid^en 
(Regentin blefen Unjinn ni^t jurud? ©el^t auSeinanber, 
gel^t m (5uer ©ewerbe* (50 ifl ein iibleS Seid^en, wenn 3l^r 
Mi SBerftagen feiert, SBaa war's? 

(^er Xumult {iilU fld^ nad^ unb nad^, unb ^t(e fiel^n urn i^n l^erum.) 30 
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Siminermfifier. ®ie f(^Iagen fld^ urn il^te iJhrtoU 
legien* 

@ g m n t« S)ie fie no(^ mutl^n^iKig jethrikmmem »erben I 
— Unb wer felb il^t ? 3l^r fc^eint mir te(^tlt(^e Srute. 
5 Siwni^rmeifier* 3)a« ijl unfet Sejhrten* 

Sittimermeijler. Sintmermann unb Swnftmeijlcr. 

(Sgmont. Unb 3^t? 

©oejl. Stt&mtx. 
10 (Sgmont, 3l^r? 

3 e 1 1 e r^ ®(S^nelber» 

©gmottt, 3d^ er inner e mld^, il^t l^aBt mit an ben 
&imtn f&r meine Seute gearteitet^ (Sun 0iame ifl 3etter^ 

3etter« @nabe, bafi 3l^r @u(^ beffen erinnert 
IS Ggmont* 3^ bergeflfe SRiemanben UiSji, ben id^ einmal 
gefel^en unb gefijrod^en l^oBe. — 2BaS an @ud^ ifl, Wul^e ju 
erl^alten, Seute, bag tl^ut I 3l^r felb Mel genug ongefd^rieien. 
Sleijt ben Stbni^ nid^t mt1)x 1 (Sr l^at julelt bo(^ bie ©en^alt 
in «§anben. (Sin orbentKc^et SBurget, bet flc^ el^rlic^ unb 
20 flei^ig ndl^tt, 1)at Metatt fo biel Sreil^eit, alS er Broud^t 

Simmermeijier* 9td^ njol^I! S)aS ifi rten unfre 
fiflotl^! Die 3:agbie^ bie ©offer, bie fjanlenjer, mit (Suer 
©naben SSertauB, bie fldnfern ouS gangerweile, unb fd^orren 
an^ <6unger nad^ ^ribilegien, unb li^gen ben 0leugieri9en unb 
35 Seid^tgldutigen tt>aB bor, unb um eine Jtanne SBier Bejal^It 
gu friegen, fangen fie «§dnb^l an, bie biel taufenb SU^enfd^en 
ungtit(f(id^ ntad^en« S)ad ifi il^nen eBen red^t SBir l^alten 
unfre «@dufer unb Aaflen gu gut benral^rt; ba ntd^ten fie 
gem un^ mit SeuerBrSnben babon treiten, 
so (Sgmont. Sltten Seipanb fottt 3]^r finben; e8 flnb 
a^af regeln genommen, bem UeBel frSftig ju Begegnen. ©tel^t 
fefl gegen bie fremb it^xt, unb glauBt nid^t burd^ Slufcul^r 
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Befefiige man gJrWIeglen! aSIciBt g« *&aufe! Sclbct nic^t, 
ba^ fie jl(^ ouf ben ©tta^cn tottcn! aSerniinftigc Scute 
fdnnen )9iel t^utu 

(Stibeffen l^oi ^H^ bet grofte $aitfe vettaufen.) 
Stmmetmelfier* Danfen ®unr ©rcetleng, banfen fftr 5 
bie gute Sl^einung ! 3Hled n^ad an und liegt. (CS^gmont ob.) 
(iin gn&biger ^m ! S)et ed^te 9lieberlanbet ! ®ax fo ni(^td 

Setter* <&&tten n^ir i^n nur jttm Siegenten ! 9^an folgt 
il^m geme* lo 

® oefl. S)a3 U^t bet Jl5nig wol^I fein. J) en 5^Ia^ tefeftt 
or immei: mlt ben ©einigen* 

Setter* <&a{t bu bad Jtleib gefel^en? S)ad tt?ar na<fi 
bet neujlen 2lrt, nad^ ftjanift^em ®(^nitt* 

Slmmermelfter* ®in fd^5ner •©err! 15 

Setter* ®ein ^aU voW ein recited Sreflen fur einen 
®(^arfri(^ter. 

®oep* SBift ®u toO? SBaS fommt S)ir ein! 

Setter* S)umm genug, ba^ (Sinem fo waS einfdUt. — S0 
Ifi mtr nun fo. SBenn i^ einen f(]^5nen langen »&al3 fel^e, 20 
mu^ i(^ glei^ wiber SBitlen benfen: ber ip gut Upfm. — 
S)ie Uerflu(^ten (Srefutionen ! man Iriegt fie ni^t au0 bem 
®inne. SBenn bie aSutf(]^e f^wimmen, unb id^ \t^' einen 
nadten aSudel, glei^ fallen fie mir ju ©ugenben ein, bie i^ 
l^ate mit JRutl^en fixd^tn fel^en* SBegegnet mir ein recS^ter 25 
aSanfl, mein' iCt}, ben fel^' id| f(]^on am $fal^l Braten* ©e3 
0la(^tg im Sraume gnjidt mi(3^'3 on oHen ©liebern ; man 
njirb eBen feine ®tunbe frol^. Sebe fiujlBarfeit, Jeben @pa^ 
f)aV i(3^ Balb ijergeffen; bie fftrc^terli^en ©ejlalten flnb mir 
njie ijor bie ©time gefirannt* 30 
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(Sgmontg Sol^nung. 

@e!ret&t an einem Xijl^ mtt $a^ieren; et flel^t unrul^ig auf. 

©efretdt^ (5r fommt immet nid^t! Unb i^ voaxtt 
f(3^on jnjei ©tunben, bie Sebet in ber <6anb, bie ^copittt Jjor 
5 mir ; unb eBen ^eute m5^t' id) gem fo gcitlg fott* ®3 
Brcnnt niit untcr ben ©ol^Iem 3(^ fann ijor Ungebulb 
faum MeiBen. „®el ouf bie ©tunbe ba," Befal^I et mir no^, 
el&e er wegginfl; nun fommt er ni(^t. @0 ift fo Uiel ju 
tl^un, i(^ werbe Jjot STOitternat^t nid^t fertig* gfreili^ flel^t 
10 er Sinem ou(3^ einmal burd^ bie Singer* S)0(^ l^ielt i(^'0 
Bejfer, ujenn er threnge ujdre, unb lie^e ®inen ou^ ujieber jur 
Beflimmten 3^it. ^an !5nnte flti^ einri^ten* Son ber 
{Regentin ip er nun f(^on gnjei ©tunben weg; wer weip, 
ttjen er unternjega angefa^t f)at 

1$ (Sgmont ttitt auf. 

Sgmont. SBie flel^t'g au0? 

©efretdr, 3(^ Bin Bereit, unb brei Soten warten* 

©gmont. 3c^ Bin ©ir voof)l gu lang geBIieBen; ©u 
mad^ji ein sjerbrieplid^ ®efl(3^t 
2o ©efretdr* Surem SBefe^I gu gel^orc^en, ttart' i^ fc^^on 
lange* "Sier jlnb bie 5^a:))iere! 

Sgmont. S)onna ©lijira ujirb B5fe ouf mi^ ujerbcn, 
wenn fie 1^5rt, bafi id) ©i^ aBgel^alten l^aBe. 

©efretdr. 3^r fd^ergt 
as Sgmont* 0lein, neim ®(^dme bi^ nx(Sft ®u geigjl 
einen guten ©efd^matf* ®ic ip l^uBfd^j unb e0 ift mir gang 
reti^t, ba^ ©u auf bem ©c^^Ioffe tim jjreunbin f)a% SBaS 
fagen bie aSriefe? 

©efretdr* SWanc]^erlei unb njenig @rfreuHd^c0. 
30 @ g m n t* S)a ifl gut^ bafi tvir bie S^reube gu «&aufe l^aBen 
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unb f!e ni^t audtvdttg ^et gu envarten ixan^tn. 3fi ^iel 
gef ommen ? 

®e!retdr. ®enug, unb bret SSoten toartm* 

egmont« ®ag an! S)ad 9l5t^igjle! 

©eftetdr- €g ifl 3iae3 n5t||i9. 5 

(Sgmont. @ing na^ bem Slnbent; nur 0ef(]^n?inb! 

@tlxtt&x. ^aniptmann 99reba fti^idt bte dielation^ n?ad 
njelteic In ®cnt unb bet umliegcnben ©egenb borflefatlen^ S)er 
Sumult ]^at fl^ meijien0 gelegt* — 

(Sgmont* @r fti^reiBt n?o]^I noti^ bon etnjelnen Unge«' 10 
jogen^eiten unb S^odfu^nl^etten ? 

©efretdr* 3a! 63 fommt no^ SKand^ea bor. 

(Sgmont, SSetfc^one mxd^ bamiti 

©eftetdr. 9lod| fe^g jlnb elngegogcn ujorben, ble Bel 
Sittvoi^ bad Sl^arienBtlb untgeriffen l^aBem (£r fragt an, 06 15 
er fie au^ wie ble Slnbem foH l^dngen laffen? 

(igmont« 3^ bin bed <&dngend mube* Sl^an foQ fie 
bui:d^:))eltf(]^en; unb f!e m5gen gel^n. 

©eftetdr* (S3 flnb jnjel SBelBer bafiel; foK er ble anCi) 
bur(^^)eltfd^en? 30 

(Sgmont« S)le mag er benvarnen unb laufen laffen. 

©eftetdr* ©net bon ben fremben Sel^tetn Ift l^elmllt^ 
butd^ Somlned gegangen unb entbetf t worben. @t \(i^vobxt, er 
fel im aSegtlff na^ 55tan!te^ ju gel^em 9la^ bem Sefel^I 
foK et mt^aiDpUi werben. 25 

<£gmont« ®le foUen ll^n In bet ©tlKe an ble ©tenge 
Btlngen, unb ll^m betfl^etn, ba^ et bad gn^eltemal nld^t fo 
wegfommt^ 

©eftetdt* 6ln 9Btlef bon 6utem ©Innel^met. ®t 
fd^telbt, ed fomme ujenlg ®elb eln, et f5nne auf ble SBoti^e 30 
ble betlangte ®umme fd^tvetll(^ f^lden; bet Soimult l^aBe 
tn ^ded ble gt5$te Jtonfuflon geBta(^t. 
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(8gmottt» ©a« ®clb mu^ l^erBeil (Sr mag fe^en, wie 
er c0 gufammenBtingt. 

® e f t e t d r • (Sx fagt, er werbe feiti SKftfllid^jie^ t^un, unb 
)roQe enbli^ ben Slai^monb; ber Qn<f) fo lange f^ulbig ifi, 
5 Jjerflaflen unb in aSerl^aft ne||men laffen* 

©flmottt. S)er ^at ia J^erftjtod^en gu Begol^Ien. 

®e!i:etdr« S)ad le^temal fe^te er {i^ felBfl ^lergel^n 
Sage* 

Sgmont* ®o geBe man il^m no^ ^ierje^n S^age, unb 
lobann mag er gegen i^n ijerfal^ren* 

©efretdr* ^1)x tf)ni w^, 68 iji nid^t Unberm5gen, 
e8 ift Bofer SSiOe* 6r ma(^t gett?i^ ®rnfi, ujenn er flel^t, 
Sl^r ft)a^t nid^t. — Serner fagt ber ©nne^mer, er njoOe ben 
alten ©olbaten, ben aBittnjen unb einigen Snbern, benen 
15 3(r ©nabengel^alte geBt; bie ®e6u^r einen l^alBen ^omi 
gurud^alten ; man !5nne inbeffen 9iat^ f^^f en ; fie m5(^ten 
fld^ einric^tem 

e g m n t • SBaS ijl ba elngurid^ten ? i£)ie Seute Braiid^en 
bag ®elb nfttl^iger ate i^* ©a8 fotl er Bleiben laffen! 
ao ©efretdr* SBol^er Befel^It Sl^r benn, bafi er bad ®elb 
nel^men foil? 

(Sgmont« S)arauf mag er benfen; ed ifl il^m im 
ijorigen SBriefe fc^^on gefagt. 

©efretdr* ©eSujegen t^nt er bie aSorf^ldge* 
25 (ggmont* Die taugen nid^t @r foil auf njad anber3 
jlnnem ©r foil SSorfd^ldge tl^un, bie annel^mlid^ jlnb, unb 
t)f>x 9lllem foil er bag ®elb fd^afen. 

® e f r e t d r» 3ti^ l^aBe ben Srief beg ©rafen Dtiba ttieber 

l^ierlier gelegt SSergei^t, ba^ i(^ eud^ baran erinnere! S)er 

30 alte 'Serr ijerbient i^or aOen 2tnbern tint augfiil^rli^e Slntwort 

Sl^r tt?olltet il^m felBji f^reiBem ®ewif, er lieBt (Suc^ voit 

ein aSater* 
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(Egtnont* 3^ fomme nic^t baju. Unb untet ^itUm 
aJerl^af ten Iji mte bag ©d^relBen ba3 aSerl^a^tejIe* ©u mad^fl 
tneine «§anb la fo gut nad^ ; f(^relB in mclnem fflamm. 3^ 
rrttjarte Dranlen* 3^ fomme niC^t bagu; unb tt3finf(]^te 
felBft, ba^ i^m ouf feine aBebenflic^^felten wa3 te^t aSerul^i^ 5 
genbe3 gefc^^rieJen njurbe^ 

©efretdr^ ®agt mlr ungef% Sure STOemungl 3d^ 
ujIH ble Stntnjort fd^on auffe|en unb fie Qn^ ijorlegen* 
®ef(^rie*en fott jle werben, ba^ jle sjor ©eri^t fhx €ure 
'Sanb gelten fonn. lo 

(g g m n t^ ® ieB mlr ben Srief. (Slad^bem et ^Inelngefel^cn.) 
©uter, tf)xli^n Sllterl SBarfl S)u in beiner Sugenb aud^ 
wi)l fo Bebdd^tig? ©rjiiegfl S)u nie elnen SBatt? aSliebfl 
©u in ber ©(^lad^t, ujo e0 bie Jllugl^elt onrdt)^, l^inten ? — 
©er treue ©orgtid^e! ®r noiU mein SeBen unb meln ®lud, 15 
unb f&^It nid|t, bafi ber f(]^on tobt ifl, ber um feiner ©ic^erl^elt 
wiUen leBt* — @(ijxtxV ll^m, er m5ge unBeforgt feln ; iSf 
l^anbte tcit i(S} foH, Id^ tterbe mi^ fd^on wal^ren ; feln Stnfel^n 
Bel <&ofe foQ er gu meinen ©unflen Braud^en, unb meined 
l)oII!ommtten S)an!ed gen?if fein« ao 

©efretdr* 9lld^t3 weiter? D, er ertt?artet mel^r. 

Cgmont* SBaS foC id^ me)^ fagen? aSittji S)u me)^ 
aBorte mod^en, fo jle^t'0 Bel S)lr. @0 bre^t fld^ Immer um 
ben ®inen $unft: 3d^ foK leBen, ttle i^ nld^t leBen mag. 
S)afi Id^ fr5^lld| Bin, ble @aC^m leld^t nefime, rafd^ leBe, bog 25 
Ifl meln ®lhi ; unb Id^ ^ertaufd^' ed nl^t gegen ble ©Id^er* 
l^elt elneg Sobtengett?5lBe3. 3c^ l^aBe nun ju ber fl)anlf^en 
SeBen^art ni^t elnen Slut0tro:))fen In meinen Stbern; nid^t 
Sufi, melne ©d^rltte na^ ber neuen, Bebdd^tlgen «&of*'Kabeng 
gu mujlerm SeB' Id^ nur, um oufa SeBen gu benf en ? ®ott 30 
Id^ ben gegenwdrtlgen 2lugenBlldt nid^t genlefen, bamlt id& 
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: beS folgetiben genji^ fel, unb biefen ttieber mit ©orgen unb 

j ©ritten sjergel^wn? 

©eftetdt* 3^ Bitt' ®ud&, «crr, feib niti^t fo l^arfd^ 
unb xa\if) gegcn ben guten SWann. 3l^r feib ia fonji gegcn 

5 atle freunblid^* ©agt mit ein gefdttig SBort, iDag ben ebein 
Steunb Berul^ige! ©el^t, wie forgfditig tx i% wie leif er 
(5u(^ Beriil^tt* 

©gmont* Unb bod^ Berii^rt er immer blefe ©aite* ©t 
ttjeifi sjon 2llter3 l^er, n?ie s^erl^a^t mit biefe (Irmal^nungen 

10 jlnb; fie madden nut irre, jle l^elfen ni(^t8. Unb votnn i(3^ 
tin 0la(]^tttjanblet wart, unb auf bem geffil^rli^en ®l()fel eineS 
«§aufeg f|)ajiette — iji eg freunbf^aftli^, mid^ Beim 9lamen gu 
tufen unb mid^ gu n^atnen, gu n?eden unb ju tdbten? Safit 
Seben feineg ^^fabeg ge||n, et mag j!^ njal^tem 

IS 6eftetat« & giemt (Sud^ nic^^t gu fotgen; aBer wet 
®ud^ fennt unb lieBt — 

(5 g m n t (in ben SBrief fei^enb)* ©a Bringt et wieber We 
otten 2[^dt(]^en auf, njag xcix an einem SlBenb in Ux^Um 
UeBennutl^ bet ©efelligfeit unb beg SBeing gettieBen unb ge* 

20 \!pxo(i^mf unb njag man bataug pir Sotgen unb SBenjeife burt^g 
ganje ,^onigteid^ gegogen unb gefd^le:)):))t l^aBe. — 0lun gut! 
SBir l^aBen @d^enen!a^3:))en, 0larrenfutten auf unfrer S)iener 
Slermel jiiden laffen, unb l^aBen biefe tolle Si^rbe nat^l^er in 
ein SBiinbel $feile sjernjanbelt — ein nod^ gefdl^rlit^er ©^mBoI 

25 fftt Sltte, bie beuten wotten, n?o nic^tS ju beuten i% SBit 
l^aBen bie unb iene ^ox^dt in einem lujiigen 9lugenBKtf 
em^jfangen unb geBoren; flnb ^nVo, baj eine gauge eble 
SCi^aax mit aSettelfaden unb mit einem felBjigenjdl^Iten Un* 
namen bem i^onige feine ^^idjt mit f|)ottenber ©emutl^ inS 

30 ©ebdd^tni^ rief; flnb f(]^ulb — m^ ifi'3 nnn ujeiter? 3jl 
ein 5aflna(]^tgf|)iel gteid^ 'Qo^^txxat^ ? ®inb un0 bie futgen 
Bunten Sum:))en gu mi^gonnen, bie ein jiugenbU(]^er ^ui^, eine 
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angefrlfd^te SJl^antafle ma unfer^ Seten^ arme SBf e l^dngen 
mag ? aBmn Sl^r bag Seieti gar ju emjil^aft nel^mt, voa^ Ifl 
benn bran? SBenn ung ber Si^otgen niiJ^t gu neuen ffrcuben 
ttjetft, om SlBenb Utt3 feine fiufl ju l^offen Mrlg WciBt, ifi'g 
tt?ol^I beg 2ln^ unb 2lu0gicl^eng njert)^? ®(^eint mir bie 5 
Sonne l^eut^ um bag ju fiBetlegen, wag gejietn njat, unb urn ju 
tatl^en; gu i^etBinben, n?ag nid^t gu errat^en; ni(3^t gu t?erBinben 
ifl — bag ®(3^idfal eineg f ommenben Sagcg ? ®d^en!e mir 
biefe aBetraiJ^tungen I SSix ttJoUen fie @(ijfiltxn unb "©dflingett 
fiterlaffem S) i e mdgen flnnen unb augffnnen, wanbeln unb lo 
fd^IeiiS^en, gelangen n^ol^in fie !5nnen, erf^Iei^en n?ag fie 
fdnnen. — Jtannfl bu t?on aOem S)iefem etn^ag Brauc^en^ bafi 
beine Qpi^d feln SBu^ wirb, fo Ifl mlt'g re^t* S)em guten 
Sllten fd^eint SlHeg ^lel gu tt^tlg* ®o brftdt eln gfreunb, 
ber lang unfre «6anb gel^alten, fie fidrfer no^ einmal, njenn 15 
er fie laffen xci\L 

©efretdr* SJergei^t mir! @g njirb bem Sufgdnger 
fd^ttjinblig, ber einen SKann mit raffelnber ffiile balder fal^ren 
flel^t^ 

<£ g m n t* Jlinb ! Jlinb ! Sli(S)i ujeiter ! SBie i)on unfl(]^U 20 
Boren ©eifiem ge:))eitf(^t, gel^en bie ©onnen^ferbe ber Qtit - 
mit unferg ©(^idfalg lei^tem SBagen bur^, unb ung BleiBt 
niiJ^tg alg, mutl^ig gefa^t, bie Sugel fefigul^alten, unb Balb 
red^tg Balb linfg, i)om ©teine l^ier, ijom ©turge ba, bie {Rdber 
weggulenfen* SBol^in eg gel^t, tter weif eg ? (Srinnert er 25 
fiti^ bo^ !aum^ tvol^er er !am! 

©efretdr. «6err! "©err! 

(ggmont* 3ti^ flel^e ]^o(]^, unb fann unb mu^ no^^51^et 
fieigen ; i^ fCil^Ie in mir '©offnung, a^utl^ unb Jlraft* 0lo^ 
^aB' id^ meineg SBacS^gtl^umg ®i^)fel nid^t erreid^t ; unb fiel^' 30 
i(^ broBen einfl, fo ujitt i^ fefl, nic^t dngflli(]^ fie^n. ©ott id^ 
fatten, fo mag ein S)onnerf<^Iag, ein Sturmnjinb, ia ein felBfl 
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mft^lttt <SS}xitt mx^ aBtt?firtg in bie Xitft prjen j ba Keg' 
td^ mit Jjiel 3!aufenbcn^ 3(3^ ]&a6e nte ^tx\^ma% mit melnen 
guten JlriegSgefellen urn fleineti ©cwinnjl bag Blutige SooS ju 
werfen; unb fottt' Id^ fnitfern, wenn'S urn ben ganjen freien 

5 aBcttl^ beS 8e6ena gel^t ? 

©eftetdr. D •©err! 3|ir njijt nid^t, wag fttr ®otU 
Sl^r fpted^t ! ®ott erl^alt' Sud^ ! 

Sgmottt* 0limm Seine ^a^itxt jjufammenl Dranien 
lommt. S^ettige aug, tvad am n5t]^i9flen ifl^ bafi bie SBoten 

10 fortfommen, el^' bie 3^ore gefd^Ioflen njerbem ©ag Stnbere 
t)at QtiU , ©en aStief an ben ©rafen laj Bi8 motgen ! SJer* 
fdume nid^t ©foiren ju Befud^en, unb gru^e jle ijon mir! — 
•©or^e, ttjie fld^ bie Sftegentin tefinbetl ®ie fott ni^t wolj^I 
fein, oi fle'8 gleid^ ijetfiirgt 

15 (@efwtdr oB.) 

Dranien fommt. 

Ggmont. aBittfommen, Dtanien! 3)^r fd^elnt mir 
nid^t ganj frei. 

O rani en. 9Bad fagt 3)^r ju unftet Untet^altnng mit 
2ober Slegentin? 

(ggmont* 3d^ fanb in il^rer 2lrt unS aufjiinel^men nid^tg 
Stu^erorbentlid^eS. 3d^ f)aU fie fd^on 5fter fo gefel^en. @ie 
fd^ien mir nid^t ganj tcof)i. 

Dranien. SWerftet Sl^r nid^t, bafi fie juriidt^altenber 
25 n?ar ? @rj^ xcoUU fie unfer SBetragen Bei bem neuen 2tuf*» 
rul^r beg $5Bet0 gelajfen Billigen ; nad^l^er merfte fie an, wag 
fld^ bod^ au(^.fur ein falfd^eg Si^t barauf werfen laffe, voi^ 
bann mit bem @eft)rd(^e ju il^rem atten gewol^nlid^en Sig* 
furg, ba^ man il^re lieBeijoUe gute 9trt, il^re Sreunbfd^aft gu 
3oung 0lieberldnbern nie genug erfannt, gu leid^t Bel^anbelt 
f)a% ba^ nid^tg einen erwunfd^ten 9luggang nel^nien wolle, 
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bafi fie om ®nbe tt?ol^I mfibe werben, b« JlSnig fl(3^ ju onbern 
^aWaJtegeltt entfdllicjett mujfe, <§a6t 3^r boS gel^Jrt? 

(Egmont* 9li(^t ^ded; i^ bad^te untetbefjen an toad 
3(nberd* ®ie ifl ein 9Bei6, guter Dranien^ unb bie moiS^ten 
immet gctn, bafi fl^ 9ttte0 unter ll^t fanfteS 3od^ Selaffen 5 
f^miegte^ ba$ ieber <i&rtculed bie £5n?enl^aut aBIegte unb il^ren 
JtunfeD^of bennel^tte; bafi, well fie frieblic]^ geflnnt flnb, bie 
®d]^run0, bie ein SSolf ergteift, ber @tutm^ ben mdi^tige 
0leBen6u]^Ier gegen elnanber erregen, fld^ \m^ Sin freunbli(^ 
SBort beilegen liefje^ unb bie n?ibrigjlen (Elemente fl^ ju il^ren lo 
ffufien in fanftep ©nttad^t bereinigten. 2)a« iji il^r gall; 
unb ba fie ed bal^in ni(]^t btingen !ann^ fo l^at fie feinen 
SBeg ate launifd^ ju ujerben, fld^ Mer Unbanfbatfeit, Unnjeia* 
l^eit gu Beftagen, mit fd^tedU(]^en 9luSfl(3^ten in bie Z\xt\xa\i 
gu brol^en, unb gu brol^en, bap fie — fortgel^en ttiH. 15 

Oranien* @lauBt 3^i: badmal ni(^t; baf fie i^re 
Srol^ung etfailt? 

(gguiont* 0llmmermel^r ! 3Bie oft l^aBe id| fie f(]^on 
teifefettig gefel^n ! SBo will fie benn ^n ? «&ier ©tatt^altetin, 
Jtdnigin ; glauBfi ®u, bap fie eg unterl^alten toitb, am *§ofe 20 
il^ted aBrubetS unBebeutenbe Sage aBjul^af^^eln, ober na^ 
Stalien ju gel^en unb fl^ in alten Samilienijerl^dltnijfen 
]^eruniguf(3^le^):))en ? 

Dranien* SWan l^dlt fie biefet entf(]^nepung ni(]^t 
fal^ig, ttjeil 3l^r fie l^aBt jaubern, weil Sl^r fie l^aBt i\xx^i^ 35 
tteten fel^n; bennod^ liegt'3 wol^l in il^r; neue Umftdnbe 
tteiBen fie gu bem lang berg5gerten ©ntfd^Iuf^ SDBenn fie 
ginge, unb ber Jl5nig fcJ^idte einen Slnbern? 

(£gmont« 9lun, ber wiitbe fommen, unb wiirbe eBen^ 
oud^ gu tl^un finben. STOit gtofen $lanen, 5Proief ten unb 30 
©ebanfen ujfirbe er fommen, wie nr SttleS gured^ttiirfen/ 
unterwerfen unb gufammenl^alten tootle, unb wutbe l^eut 
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mit biefer »ffletnig!ett, morgcn mit einet anbetn ju tl^un 
l^aten, fiBermotgen iene »&inberni5 ftnbeit; einen SJRonat mit 
©ntnjutfen, einen anbern mit SSetbrufi uter fel^Igef(3^Iagne 
Untetnel^men, ein l^aI6 Sal^r in ©orgen u6er eine einjige 

5 $roi)inj juBringen. 2lu^ il^m njirb bie S^it ijergel^en, bet 
Sto)pf ((^ttjinbeln, unb bie S)inge wie juijor i^ren ®ang gotten, 
baj et; jlatt ujeite STOeere na(^ einer Jjorgegogenen Sinie ju 
bur(]^fegeln, ®ott banfen mag, ttenn et fein ©ti^iff in biefem 
©tutme sjom Selfen l^filt* 

lo Otanien* 9Benn man nun abet bem Jt5nig ju einem 
gSetfud^ rietl^e? 
Sgmont^ ©er wore? 

D rani en* 3u fel^en, ujaS ber 8lum:))f o^ne ^axx^t 
anflnge* 

15 egmont. SBie? 

D rani en* Sgmont, i(S} trage t)iele Sa^re l^er aCe unfre 
aSerl^dltnijfe am '^erjen, iS) fiel^e immer njie itfier einem 
®(]^a^ft)iele unb l^alte feinen 3u0 b^S ©egnerS pir unBe* 
beutenb; unb wie mft^ige STOenfiJ^en mit ber grSfiten ©orgfatt 

so fld^ um bie ©el^eimnifle ber 9latur Befummern, fo l^alt' id^ 
e3 fiir ^flic^^t, fftr aSeruf eineS Siirjien, bie ©eflnnungen, 
bie aflatl^fd|ldge oHer jparteien ju fennem 3ti^ l^ate Urfad^, 
einen 2lu05rud^ gu 6efiir(3^ten* i£)er «ff5nig l^at lange na^ 
gewiffen ®runbfci|en gel^anbelt; er jlel^t, baf er bamit nid^t 

25 auSf ommt ; ttjaS ijl wal^rfd^einlid^er, aU bafi er eS auf einem 
anbern SBege J?erfu(]^t? 

Sgmont* 3(^ glauB'g ni(3^t. SBenn man olt wirb unb 
l^at fo ijiel ijerfud^t, unb eS n?itt in ber SBelt nie jur Drbnung 
fommen, muj man eg enbli^ wol^I genug l^afien* 

30 Dranien. ©nS l^at er no^ nid^t \>tx\vi^U 

^gmont* 0lun? 
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D rani en* ©a0 ffioH gu fd^onen unb blc ffiirften ju 
DerberBot. 

(Egmont* 9Bie aSlele l^aBtn bad fi^on lange gefurd^tet! 
C« Ifl felm ©orge. 

D r a n i e n. ®onft Wat's ©orge ; na(^ unb na^ Ift mlr'3 5 
aSermut^ung; jule^t ®en?i{il^eit getoorben. 

Sgmont. Unb l^at ber StbnxQ treuere S)ienet aid und? 

Or an I en, SCBlr blenen il^m auf unfte 9ltt; unb unter 
einanber f5nnen voix geftel^en, baj tt?lr bed *5nig0 Ole^te unb 
bie unfrigen tt?ol^I aiguwdgen wiffen. lo 

<S g m n t « SBet i^uf d ni^t ? Sir finb i^m untert^an 
unb gen?4rtig in bem, voa^ i^m jufommt. 

Dranien* ©enn er fld^ nun aitt mel^r juf(^rieBe, 
unb 5£reuIoflgfeit nennte, n?ad njir l^ei^en, auf unfre 9te^te 
l^alten ? 15 

(Sgmont. SBlr njerben un0 Jjertl^eibigen f5nnen* Sr 
ntfe bie diittet bed aSIief ed {ufammen ! SBit n?oIlen und xi^Un 
laffem 

Drariien. Unb njaS ujdre ein Urt^eil t)ox ber Unter* 
fud^ung, eine ©trafe sjor bem Utt^eil? 20 

(ggmont. (Sine Ungere(^tig!eit, ber jld| jpi^ili^^) nie 
fi^ulbig ma(]^en ivirb; unb eine S!^or^eit, bie i^ i^nt unb 
fetnen Sidtl^en ni^t gutraue. 

Oranien« Unb tvenn fie nun ungered^t unb t^5ri^t 
wdren? a^ 

Sgmont. Slein, Oranien^ ed ift nid^t rndglic]^* 9Ber 
foKte wagen, «6anb an und gu legen ? — Und gefangen ju 
nel^men, wdr' ein ijerlotned unb fruiJ^tlofeg Unternel^men. 
iRein, fie wagen ni(^t, bad 5Panier ber S^rannei fo i)0(ii auf* 
gufteden. S)er SBinbl^aud^, ber biefe iRa(]^ri(]^t liBerd Sanb 30 
trd^te, wfirbe ein ungel^euted Seuer gufammentreiten. Unb 
voo^nau^ vooUUn fie? dtiiS^ten unb )9erbamnten !ann niti^t 

E 
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ber Jt5mg aUtin ; unb n;oQten f!e meu(]^elin&rberif(d^ an unfer 
2eBen? — ®ic fonncn nid^t ujoffem ®n fd^retflid^er fduvb 
n?utbe in einem ^lugenBIicf bad SSoI! ^ereintgem <$a$ unb 
enjtge ^Irennung ))om ®)}anifi^en 9lamen u^utbe {!ti^ geu?altfam 
5 etfldrcn. 

O t a n i e n. !£)ie Stamnte u^utl^ete bann uUx unferm @raBe, 
unb bad SBIut unfter Seinbe floffe jum lemn ®it^no)>fer« 
Safi und benfen, (Sgmont! 

(ggmont. aBie fotlten fie aBer? 
lo Or an ten* ^Iba ifl untemegd. 

(Sgmont* 3^ glaub'd ni^t 

Otanien. 3(^ n?ei$ eS. 

(Sgmont. S)ie diegentin n^oOte ni^td u?iffen« 

Or an ten* Um beflo mel^r (in i^ uBerjeugt S)te 
15 9legentin n?trb il^m $Ia^ maci^en. ®einen SU^orbfinn fenn' 
i^, unb ein <$eer Bringt er mit* 

® g m n t. ^ufg 9lm bie $ro^injen ju Beldfligen ? Sad 
23ot! ttjirb i)b^^ fd^njierig werben. 

Dranien. fSftan n?irb jlci^ ber »6du))ter ijerfl^em, 
ao Sgmont. 0lcin! 9lein! 

Or an ten. Saf una gcl^en, Seber in feine 5Proi>inj. 
Sort n?otlen tt?ir ung ijerjldrfenj niit offner ©ewalt fdngt 
er ni(^t an. 

egmont. STOfiffen wir il^n ni^t Begriiflen; wenn er 
as f ommt ? 

Dranien* SBir j5genu 

@gmont* Unb u^enn er und im 9lamen bed Jtontgd 
6ei feiner 9tn!unft forbert? 

Or an ten, ©ud^en ujir StuSflud^te. 
30 Sgmont. Unb wenn er bringt? 

Oranlcn. (Sntfc^^ulbigen ujir ung* 

® g m n t. Unb mnn er brauf Bejlel^t ? 
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Otanien. Stommm tt?ir um fo mnlget. 

(ggmont. Unb btr Jlrleg Ifl erHdrt, unb wlr flnb We 
9le6ettrn, Dranlen, lafi i£)l^ nld^t butd^ Jttugl^elt berfiil^ren I 
3(^ n?eifl; bafi Sutd^t S)iti^ ni(^t ivei^en mati^t SSebenfe ben 
©d^ritt. 5 

£) rani en. 3^ t)aV iffn iMS^t. 

Cgmont. ©ebenfe, wenn Du i£)ld^ trrft, tooran i£)u 
fi^ulb Blfl — an bem ijerber6K(^flen JWege, ber ie eln 8onb 
mnjfiftet ^at SDeln aBelgetn Ijl ba0 Signal, ba3 ble ^xo^ 
i^ingen mit einem Sl^ale {u ben SBafen tuft, bad iebe ®rau« 10 
famfeit recS^tfettigt, tvoju ®^anlen ^n jiel^et nut gern ben 
aSowanb gel^aft^^t ^at SCBag voir lange mfil^fellg geflitlt l^afien, 
ttjlrfl i£)u mit (Sinem SBinfe jur fci^redlid^jien aSerwirtung 
anflie^n. S)enf an bie ©tabte, ble €beln^ bag aSott, an ble 
<$anblung, ben Selb^au, ble ®en?etl6e I Unb ben!e ble aSenoit^ 15 
fiung, ben SWorb I — Olul^lg flel^t ber ©olbat voof)! Im gelbe 
feinen Jtameraben neBen fl^ l^lnfallen; aBet ben 9Iu{i ^etunter 
wetben S)lr ble MS^tn ber a3iitger; bet Jllnber, bet Sungftauen 
entgegenfd|tvlntmen, bafi S)u mit Sntfe^en baftel^fl unb nl(^t 
mel^t welfit, ujeffen ®ad^e S)u bettl^elblgfl, ba ble gu ©tunbe ao 
gel^en, fhx beten Srell^elt S)u ble SBafen etgtelffl. Unb tele 
wltb ©It's feln, tt?enn ©u S)lt jllll' fagen mu^t : gut melne 
©Id^erl^eit etgtlf id) fie ! 

Dtanien. 3Blt flftb nidji elujelne SWenfd^en, Sgmont. 
Slemt eS fl(^, unS fftt Saufenbe l^lnjugefien, fo jlemt e3 jl^ 25 
aud^, und fiit Saufenbe ju ^S^omn. 

(ggmottt* SBet fl^ fd^ont, muj fld^ fettfi ijetbd^tlg 
werben. 

D t a n i e n • SBet fl(^ fennt, f ann fl(]^et t)ot* unb tlid* 
tDdttd gel^en. 50 

(g g m n i S)ad UeBel, bad S)u f&td^teft, tt?ltb gett?l^ butd^ 
S)elne Si^at* 

E 2 
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Oranien* Sd ifl flug unb fCt^tt; bent unt^ermeiblid^en 
Uebel entgegengugel^n. 

(Sgmont* S3ei fo grofler ®efal^ fommt bie Ui(f)ttfU 
•Soffhung in Slnfd^Iag* 
5 Dtanien. SBir l^aten nl^t fut ben lelfejien Sufltritt 
$Ia^ mcl^t; ber 2l6gtunb liegt ^axt t>ox und» 

@gntont* 3{l bed Jt5nigd ®unfl ein fo fi^malet 
©ruttb? 

Otanien. ®o fi^ntal ni^t, aitt ((^ICi^^ig* 
10 (g g m n t» Sel ®ott, man tl^ut ilj^m Xlnxt^U 3^ mag 
ni(^t leiben; ba$ man unn^liYbig ^on il^m benft (it ifl 
JlarW ©ol^n unb feiner iRiebrlgfeit fal^ig. 

O tan ten. S)ie Jt5nige tl^un md|td 9ltebriged. 

(ggmont. STOan foHtc il^n fennen Irrnen. 
15 Oranien. @Ben biefe Jtenntnifl x&tfj und, eine gefdl^r^ 
K(3^c $roBe ni(3^t atguttjattem 

(Sgmont Jteine $toBe ifl gefd^rl^, ju ber man 
SWut)^ l^at 

Dtanien. ©u wltfi oufgeBwd^t, Sgmont 
ao (Sgmont 3^ muf mit meinen ^ugen fe^en. 

D r a n I e n. D fdl^'fl ©u biegmal nur mit ben meinigen ! 
gfreunb, well 5)u fie ofen l^afl, glauBfl ©u, i£)u flel^jl. 3^ 
gel^e ! SQaxtt i£)u SlIBa'g Slnfunft at, unb ®ott fel iei Dir ! 
aJietteid^t rettet 3)id^ mein SBeigerm astelleid^t, baf ber 5)tati^e 
25 ni^tS JU fangen gtautt, wenn er un3 nid^t aSeibe auf einmal 
ijerf(]^Iingt SSictteid^t j5gert er, um feinen 2lnfi^lag jl(^erer 
augjuf&l^ren ; unb Jjictteic^^t flel^ep ©u inbefi bie ®a(]^e in il^rer 
tt?a||ren ©eftalt. SlBer bann fd^nett, fd^nctt I Olette, rette ^i^ 1 
— itV wol^li—Safi ©einer 3lufhterffamfelt ni(6t0 entgel^en 
30 — ttjie 'oitl STOannft^aft er mittringt, ujie er bie ®tabt ^fe|t, 
wad fur ^a(i)t bie diegentin Bel^dlt, wie S)eine ^eunbe gefafit 
jlnb, ®ie6 mir 0lad^rid^t (Sgmont — 
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egmont. SBa^ triap Du? 

D r a n I e n (ii^n Bei bet fianb faifcnb). gafi J)i^ CiBerr^ben ! 
i@el^ mit ! 

(ggmont. aBie? S^rdnen^ Drartten? 

Dtanien^ ©men aSerlornen ju 6ett?eimn, Ift outi^ 5 

D t a n i e n. ©u 6iji'3. aSebenfe ! ©it BIclBt nut elite 
f utje grifl. SeB' wo^I ! (5lb.) 

• e g m n t (alTein). DafI anbret TOenft^eti ©ebanfen fot 10 
d^en @inf{ufi auf und ^aBen ! fSflix to&x' ed nie eingefommen ; 
uttb biefer STOann trdgt feme ©orglliJ^feit In mi^ l^etfiSei:. — 
SBeg! — S)a0 Ifi eln ftember $toi)fen In metnem Slute* 
@ute fflaiwCf wttf i^n njleber l^erauS ! Unb \)on meiner ©time 
bie {innenben Stunjeln tvegjutaben, gieBt ed ia n?o^l noti^ ein 15 
freunbliA S^tteL 



ARGUMENT. 

ACT III. 

The third act begins with a short soliloquy by Margaret 
of Parma, who complains that her brother, King Philip II, 
does not fully appreciate the well-meant services which she 
has rendered to the State. When Machiavell appears in 
the background, the Regent bids him approach, and com- 
municates to him the contents of the letter which her royal 
brother has addressed to her on the affairs of the State. 
That letter is couched in polite terms, breathing his fullest 
satisfaction at the measures taken to pacify the malcontents 
of the Netherlands — but the drift of it is, that without an 
anriy, the Regent will always cut a poor figure in the country, 
and, for this reason, he sends the Duke of Alva with a power- 
ful force. Machiavell intimates that the Regent will have 
an experienced warrior in her service, but she foresees that 
Alva is sent to replace her. She sketches in vivid colours the 
Members of the State Council, who have advised the king to 
take this extreme step, and she describes the manner in which 
Alva will probably carry out his mission, and thus frustrate 
her most cherished endeavours to effect a reconciliation. 
Machiavell avows that he is unable to contradict her fore- 
bodings, and the Regent resolves to lay down the sceptre of 
her. own free will rather than be dislodged by the Duke. 

The next scene passes in Clarchen's dwelling. Her 
mother reproves her again for her romantic attachment to 
Egmont, but she ominously declares that her life is indis- 
solubly bound up with his. Egmont appears, dressed in a 
trooper's cloak, his hat drawn over his face. The mother 
retires to prepare the evening repast for the noble guest, 
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and Egtnont throws off his cloak and appears in a splendid 
dress. He had promised to show himself one day to Cl'archen 
' dressed as a Spaniard/ and has now done so to gratify her 
childish wish. 

Clarchen admires the dazzling dress, and above all the 
Order of the Golden Fleece which, Egmont tells her, confers 
upon him the noblest privileges. He ' need recognise on earth 
no judge over his actions except the Grand Master of his 
order, with the assembled Chapter of knights.' 

Their conversation then turns upon the Regent and 
William of Orange, whose characters Egmont delineates 
with a few happy traits, and finally he gives a description 
of himself— of the double part he is playing in the world— 
as a public character and a private individual. 



©titter 2lufjU9. 



^alafl ber (Regentfm 
9)>^atgatete ))on $arma: 

3(3^ l^dtte mir*8 ^ctmut^en fotlen. ^a! SBenn man In 
5 SKiil^e uttb 9lt6elt i)Dr ff(^ l^lnleBt, benft man immnr, man 
t^ue bad ^i>Qli^% unb ber ^on toeitem juflel^t unb £e^ 
flel^lt, glauBt, er i)erlange nur bag Sl^dglid^e. — O bie Jtdnige ! 
— 3(3^ ^dtte nid^t •gegtauJt, ba^ eg mld^ fo ^erbrie^en 
Kttttte. @8 iji fo f(J^5tt, ju l^enfd^en ! — Unb aJjubanf en ? 
TO — 3<3^ weifi ni^t, wie mein SSater eg fonnte; ater id^ 
Yvid eg au^* 

^a^iaMtll erfd^eint im ®runbe. 

{Re gent im 3:retet nd^er, Wta^ia^Ml 3(^ benfe l^ier 
Mer ben SSrief meineg SSruberg* 

IS f£fla^ia\)tU. 3<3^ barf wljfen, wag er entl^filt ? 

an e g e n t i n . ®o J)lel jdrttid^e 9tufmer!famf eit fur mic^ 
alg ©orgfalt fur felne ©taaten. @r rul^mt bie ©tanbl^afttg^- 
!eit, ben fftei^ unb bie 3!reue, womit i^ Jigl^er ffir bie 
flfled^te feiner 3J?aiejidt in biefen Sanben gewa^t l^aJe. dx 

aoBebauert mi^, ba^ mir bag unJdnbige SSotf fo ^iel ju 
fd^afen mad^e. @r ifl tjon ber 3!iefe meiner ©infl^ten fo 
DoOfommen uBergeugt, mit ber ^lugl^eit meineg SBetrageng 
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fo aufcrorbcntlic^ gufneben, baf i^ fafl fagen muf, bet 
SBrief i^ fitt einen Jtonig ju f^dn gef<^rteBen, f&t einen 
SBruber gewlf . 

S['^a<^iat)en. (Sd ifl ni(]^t bad etflemal, bag et (Sud^ 
((fine gere^te Sufriebenljieit Begelgt. 5 

91 e 9 e n t i n* ^btr bad et^emal, baf ed ¥ebnrrif(^e Sfigur 

9t eg en tin. 3^r toerbet — S)enn tx meiitt na^ biefem 
Singange, ol^ne SP'^annf^aft^ ol^ne eine Heine Sttmee netbe lo 
td^ immer l^iet eine iiiU Sigut fpielen. SBir l^dtten, fagt 
er, unre(^t getl^an, auf bie Jtlagen ber dinvooffntt unfre 
®oIbaten and ben $rot)in}en {u {iel^en. Sine ^efa^ung^ 
meint tt, bie bem SBi^rget auf bem ^aden laflet, ^erbiete i^m 
burd^ il^te ©d^wete, gro^e ®))runge gu ma^en^ is 

^a^iat>tlU (Ed ivurbe bie ©emiktl^er dufier^ auf^ 
btingen, 

flftegentltt. SDer *6nig meint aBer — l^firp 5)u? — er 
meint, bafi ein tiid^tiger ©enetal, fo einer, bet gar feine 
aiaifon annimmt, gar balb mit SSolf unb 9lbel, SBfirgern unb ao 
SBauem fertig werben Unnt-, — unb fti^iit bedwegen mit 
einem flarfen «&eere — ben »§ergog t)on 9ll6a. 

STOad^ia^jell. 2ltta? 

aiegentin. 5)u wunberji Dic^? 

2»a^ia»eIL Sl^r fagt, er fd^iit. ffir fragt w%n 
oi er f<]^iden foQ? 

{Regentitt, Der Jtonig firagt nid^t; er fti^idt, 

^a^ia^tll. ®o n^erbet 3f)x einen erfal^rnen Jtrieger 
in @uren S>ien^en fiaben. 

81 e g e n t i n • 3n meinen Dienflen ? (Rebe gerab' l^eraud, 30 
S^ad^ia^eQ. 

a^ad^ia^eU. 3<^ mb^V (Eud^ nid^t t^orgreifem 
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81 e g e tt 1 1 tt. Unb i^ mb^U mi^ JjerfleUen. SS ifl mit 
em^jflnbll^, fel^r em^jflnblic^, 3ti^ wottte IteJet, tnein SBtubet 
fagte, wie er'8 benft, alg ba^ et f5rmll^e Qtpifttln unter* 
fd^retJt, bie tin ®taatgfe!rctar auffe^t. 

5 fSfl a Ci}ia\> til. Sottte man nid^t efnfel^en — ? 

Slegentin. Unb i(^ !enne {!e inmenbig unb audn^enbig. 
®ie mbC^Un*^ gevn gefauJert unb QtUl)xt fjabtn-, .unb n?eil 
ffe felbfl ni(3^t gugrelfen, fo finbet ein Seber SSertrauen, bet 
mit bem SBefen in ber »§anb fommt. O, mir iji'8, 4tt wenn 

lo i6) ben Jtonig unb fein Sonfeil auf biefet Xaptit gewirft fdl^e. 
a)?a^iat?en. So Ml^aft? 

81 e e n t i tt . (Se fe^It f eln 3«g. ®3 Pnb gute 3J?enf(]^en 
btunter. Der el^rlid^e Slobtiti^, ber fo erfal^ren unb mdfilg ifl, 
nic^t ju ]^o(^ n^ill; unb bo(^ nic^^td fallen M^t, ber gerabe 

15 2ltonjo, ber flei^ige j?reneba, ber fejie Sag aSargaS, unb ncti^ 
Sinige^ bie mitge^en, votnn bie gute $artei mdd^tig n^irb. 
3)a flfet ater ber l^ol^ldugige Solebaner mit ber el^ernen ©time 
unb bem tiefen SeuerWii, murmelt gwif^en ben S^^nen i)on 
SBeitergiite, unjeitigem 0lad^ge6en, unb bafi Srauen vooi)l t)on 

20 jugerittenen jpferben fld& tragen lajfen, felBji ater fd^te^te 
©taHmeifler flnb, unb fold^e @)p&% bie i(^ el^maW ^on ben 
^jolitif^en ^erren l^aBe mit burd^^5ren miiffen. 

SAad^ia^ell. Sl^r l)abt ju bem ©emdibe einen guten 
gartento))f gewfil^It. 

25 an e g e n t i n ♦ ©efiel^t nur, SWad&iaijett : 3n meiner gan jen 
©d^attirung, au8 ber id^ aHenfattS malen f5nnte, iji fein Son 
fo get66raun, gattenfc^^warj, wie Wba'^ @efld^t0far6e, unb at0 
bie SorBe, an^ ber er malt. Seber iji 6ei il^m gteid^ tin 
©otteStaflerer, ein S^aiejifitSfd^anber ; benn aug biefem Stapittl 

3o!ann nian fie oHe fogleiti^ rdbern, ^f&l)ltn, ijiertl^eilen unb 
ijerBrennen. — SDag @ute, wag i^ l^ier getl^dn l^ate, flel^t 
genji^ in ber Seme wie nid^tS au3, eJen weil'e gut ifl, — 
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©a l^dngt « |l(^ an Jieben SU^utl^wftten, ber Nortel i% 
etinnert an Jebe Unrul^e, Me gejKttt iji, unb eg njlrb bem 
Jtonige \)ox ben 2lugen fo JooO ^eutetei, Qlufrul^r unb XoU^ 
ful^nl^eit, ba^ er ^^ t>ox^tUt, fie frfi^en ffd^ l^ier elnanber 
auf, wenn elne fluti^ttg i)orWergel^enbe , Ungejogenl^ett eineS 5 
tol^en aSoIfg 6ei unS lange ^etgeffen iji* Da fa^t er einen 
teti^t 1)txili^tn tgaf auf bie atmen Seute; fie fommen il^m 
aBf(]^euIi^, ia, wie 3]^lere unb Ungel^euer ijor, er flel^t fl^ 
tta(]^ geuer unb ©^njert urn unb wd^nt, fo Jfinbige man 
STOenfid^en. lo 

2^ a d^ i a ^ e 1 1, ^x fd^elnt mft ju l^eftlg, Sl^t nel^mt bie 
®a(3^e gu 1^0^. SBIelBt S^r nic^^t Slegentln? . 

(Regentitt. Dag !enn' i^. (Sr n?irb elne Snjhuction 
itingen. — 3^ Bin in ©taatSgef^dften alt genug gewotben, 
urn gu ttjijfen, ttjie man @inen t)erbr&ngt, ef)nt il^m feine SSe* 15 
flaHung ju nel^men. — @rji witb er elne Snfltuction Mngen, 
bie ttjirb unBejiimmt unb fd^ief fein; er witb um fld^ gtelfen, 
benn er fjat bie ®en?alt ; unb n?enn l^ mi(f) BeHage^ n^trb er 
elne gel^elme Snjiructlon borf(^ufeen ; tt?enn id) fie fel^en void, 
wlrb er ml^ l^erumjlel^en ; wenn id) brauf Beflel^e, wlrb er mlr 20 
eln $a^ler gelgen, bad gang voa^ anber§ entl^dlt; unb n?enn 
\6) mi6) ba nld^t Berul^lge, gar nl<^t mel^r tl^un^ aid vomn 
l^ rebete* — 3nbe|? wlrb er, waS l^ ffird^te, get^an, unb wad 
Id^ wiinfc^e, welt aBwdrtd geTenft l^aBen* 

aJ^ac^la^jell. 3(3^ votdV, i^ !6nnt' ©ud^ wlber^as 
fi)re^en. 

81 e g e tt t i n . 3Bad Id^ mlt unfdgtld^er ® ebulb ierul^lgte, 
ttjlrb er burc^ «&drte unb ©raufamfelt wieber aufT^e^en; Id^ 
werbe ijor meinen ^ugen meln SBerf loerloren fel^en unb 
iiBerbleS nod^ feine ©c^ulb gu tragen l^aien. 30 

SK a ^ I a » e n. ^rwarten'd (Sure ^6f)tit ! 

aiegentln, ©0 »lel Oewalt fjaV Iti^ Wer mi<S), um 
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jiitte ju feln. ia^ \f)n fommen 1 3^ werbe i^m tnlt bex 
bejien 9ttt jptafe mod^en, el^* er miti^ ijerbrdngt. 

9t e g e n t i n . @^xiotttx, aU S)u benf ft 9Ber {u l^ertf<^en 
5 geirol^nt ifl, toer'd l^ergeBrad^t ^at, ba$ ieben S!ag bad ®d^t(f[al 
)?on ^aufenben in feiner <&anb liegt, fleigt )[)om ^rone nie 
ittg ®ra6, 9t6er Bejfer fo^ oW elnem ©efpenfte gleid^ unter 
ben fietenben (lefBen, unb mit l^ol^Iem ^nfel^n einen $Ia| 
iel^au^ten njoHen, ben il^m ein ^nberer a%er6t l^at unb 
lo nun Befljt unb genie^t* 



JCIar^end SBol^nung* 
Je(&r(^en. SRuttei^ 

aJ^utter. ©0 eine 8ie6e wie StaienJutgS \)aV i^ nit 
gefe^en; l^ glaubte, fie fei nur in »§etbengefi^ld^ten. 
15 XlaxCtjtn {%t^t in bet <Btttht auf unb db, eitt fiieb gtoifd^cn 
ben iipptn fumntenb): 

©ludtid^ atlein 

3ji bie ©eete, bie liett. 

Wlntttx. (&x \)txmnti)tt ^tintn Umgang mit Sgmont ; 
20 unb i^ QlanU, n?enn 3)u i^m tin n^enig freunblid^ tf)att% 
mnn ®u woOteji, er \)mati)tU JDid^ nod^. 
^Idrd^en (flngt): 

jfreubijott 
Unb Ieibt)oa, 
25 ©ebanfenboll fein; 

fiangen 
Unb Bangen 
3n fd^wetenber 5Pein; 
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Sum XoU MxUit, 

©litdli^ aOein 

3p bie ©eele, Me KeBt ■ 

Sautter. £a$ bad <&eto^o^eto! 5 

JtUr^en. ©d^eltet inlr'0 n^t I (gg ifl eln frfiftig Sieb. 
<6aB' i(^ bo<^ f(]^on mand^mal ein groped Jtinb batnit fd^Iafen 
gewlegt 

2^ u 1 1 e t. ©u ^afi bo(^ nic^tS im Jto^fe aU Seine 8ie6e. 
aJergd^efl Du nut nld^t SttteS Wet bag dim. Sen SSratfen^ lo 
J&mg fotttefi 5)u in (Bjjren l^olten, fag' i^ Sir* ®f fann Sid^ 
no<]^ einmar glitdlii^ madden. 

Jtldtd^en* (St? 

a»uttet- O ia! e« fommt eine Beit! — 3l^t JKnbet 
fel^t nid^tg ^otoud unb iiin^ox(^i unfte (Stfal^tungen. Ste 15 
Sugenb unb bie fc^dne SieBe^ ailed \)ai fein (Snbe ; unb e§ 
fommt eine Qtit, too man @ott ban!t^ n^enn man itgenbtvo 
untetftied^en fann« 

* I d t d^ e n (f(]^aubert, fd^toeigt wib fa^tt auf ) : aJ^uttet, la^t 
bie 3«t fommen wie ben Siob. Stan i?otjubenfen ifi fd^tetf:* ao 
l^oftl — Unb ttjenn et fommt! SBenn wit mftffen — bann 
tooHen wit ung geJetben wie wit fonnen. — ^gmont, i^ 
Sid^ entBel^ten 1 — (Sn iCi^ranen.) ^lein, eg ijl nid^t m5gUd^, 
nid^t mogltd^. 

(E 9 m n t (in einem (Reitetmantel, ben ^ut ixa ®efi(]^t gebriiift). 25 

Stlax(f^tn 1 

Jtldti^en (ti^ut einen <B^xd, fdi^rt gurud ) : (Sgmont ! 
(@ie eilt auf ii^n gu.) ^gmont ! ((^ie untarmt ii^n unb nii^t, an 
i^m.) D Su (Sutet, 2ie6et, ©u^etl ^ommjl Su? Bijl 
Su ba? 30 

(Sgmont. ®uten %Un\>, fX^ttet! 
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fffluiitx. ®ott gruf ' dud), cblcr ^err ! ai^eine ^teine 
ifl faji ijcrgangen, ba^ 3l^r fo lang* aurtleiBt ; f!e ^at njiebcr 
ben ganjen 5£ag )}on (Su^ gmbet unb gefungetu 

(Sgmottt 3l^r geJt mir bo(3^ ein 0la(]^teffett? 
5 a?? u 1 1 e t. 3u »iel @nabe. SBenn wlr nur etwag l^dtten! 

* I d t ^ e n. 55relli(]^ ! ®eib nur rul^lg, abutter ! 3c3^ ^aU 
fd^on 5ltte8 barauf eingetld^tet, id^ l^atie ettt)a0 guBereitet 
aSerratl^et mic^^ ni(^t, 3»utter. 

abutter, ©d^mal genug, 
10 * U r d^ e n. SBattct nur ! Unb bann benf id) : vomn er Bei 
mir ift, l^aB' i^ gar f einen «§ungcr ; ba foOte er au^ feinen 
grofien-5t|3))etit l^aBen, wenn i(t} Ui if)m Bim 

Sgrnont, aJielnji Du? 

^ I d r ^ e n (ilatn^fl mit bem Suf e imb fei^tt ^^ untt)U(ig urn). 
15 @gmo,nt SBie iji Sir? 

« I d r d^ e n. SBie feib 3l^r l^eute fo fait ! 3l^r ^aU mir nod^ 
feinen *ufi angeBoten. SBarum i)abt ^f)x bie 9lrme in ben 
3??antel gewitfelt wie ein SBoc^enfinb? Qitmt feinem ©olbaten 
no^ SieB^aBer, bie 5lnne eingewitfelt ju J^aBem 
20 (Sgmont, 3^ S^tten, SieB^en, gu 3«tem SBenn ber 
©olbat auf ber Sauer flel^t unb bem Seinbe ettt)a0 aBtifien 
mod^te, ba nimmt er flc^ gufammen, fa^t fld^ felBji in feine 
9trme unb f aut feinen 5tnf(J^Iag reif. Unb ein SieBl^aBer — 

abutter. SBottt 3^r Sud^ nid^t fefeen, eS ^ud^ nic^t 
25 Bequem madden? 3d^ mufi in bie Xii(i)t} ^Idrd^en benft an 
nic^tS, wenn 3l^r ba feib. 3l^r mfi^t ffirlieB nel^men. 

Sgmont, ©uer guter 3BiKe ifi bie Befie SBfirje. 

(abutter ah.) 
Aldrd^en* Unb tca^ n^dre benn meine £ieBe? 
30 (ggmo nt. @o i?iel ©u wittjl. 

*Idrd^en. SSergleid^t fie, njenn 3^r baa «§erg l^aBI 
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(g g m n t. SuiJfirberfi alfo. {Qtt »itfl ben fWantet ab unb 
^el^t in einem )}r&(]§Hgen JItetbe ba.) 

^Ur^en* D iel 

iggm ont^ Slun l^ab' i^ ble 9trme fret (dr i^erjt fie.) 

JtUrd^en. 8a^t! 3^r t)etbertt @ud^. (@ie ttitt gurM .) 5 
SBie :t)td(^ttg! S)a barf id^ (Su(^ ni^t anrCil^ren* 

(g 9 m n t. SBip Du gufrieben ? 3^ ^erfrrad^ Dir, etnmal 
fpanif^ ju fommeit. 

Jtldrc^en. 3^ Bat (Sud^ jeitl&er nic^t tnel^r brum; i^ 
bac^te, ^x wotttet nic^^t — %^, unb bag golbne aSlie^ I 10 

C 9 m tt t • Da fle^ ji ©u'g nun. 

Jtldr^en. Sag l^at ®ir ber *alfer umgel^fingt? 

® 9 m n t. 3a, Jtinb I Unb *ette unb Qti^tn QtUn bem, 
ber ffe trdgt, bie ebelflen JJreil^elten. 3^ erfenne auf @rben 
feinen (Rtd^ter iiUx melne ^anblungeny ate ben ©ropmeljier 15 
beS Drbeng mit bem t)erfammelten Xa)piUl ber flflitter. 

Jtldr^en, D Su bftrfteji bie gauge SBelt Mer ^id) 
rid^ten lajfen. — ©er ©ammet iji gar gu l^errli^, unb bie 
^affement*2lrtelt, unb baS ©ejiiite I — ^an mi^ ni^t, tt>o 
man anfangen foil. 20 

(ggmont. ©iel^ bi^ nur fatt. 

« I d r ^ e tt. Unb^ bag golbne SSIie^ ! 3^r ergdl^Itet mir 
ble ©efd^i^te unb fagtet, eg fei eln 2t\6)tn atteS @ro§en.unb 
Jto^iaren, wag man mlt 9Wi^' unb Slei^ ijerbient unb erwirtt. 
eg ifi fel^r fofikr — 3c3^ fann'g ©einer Slete berglei^en*— 25 
3(3^ trage fie eten fo am »§ergen — unb l^ernad^ — 

(ggmont. SBag wittji ©u fagen? 

^Idrd^en. J&ernad^ ijerglei(J^t fl^'g aud^ wieber nid^t 

^gmont. SBie fo? 

«Idr(]^en. 3(J^ ^aU fie nld^t mit ^h^' unb JJIei^so 
erworten, nid^t ijerblent. 

6 g m tt t* 3n ber SieBe ifi eg anberg. Du berbienfi fie. 
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well ©u ©i(^ ni^t bonim Bewirtfi — unb ble Jfeute er^alten 
fie aud^ meifl aHein^ bte ntd^t barnad^ iagen. 

Jtl d t ^ e tt . «&aji ©u bag ijon SDtr aBgenommen ? «&afl 
3)tt biefe ftolje Stntnetfuitg Met 3)id^ felfeji gemac^^t? ©ii, ben 
5 oOeg SSoIf lieBt ? 

(8 g m n t. «5dtt' id^ nur tttva^ fur flc getl^an I XbnnV 
i^ etivad f&r fie tl^un 1 (Sd i^ i^r guter m% mt<^ ju 
Ileten, 

Jtlfirti^en. Du njorfl genjtfi l^eute 6ei ber SJegentin? 
lo Sgmont, 3d^ war Bet il^r. 

Stlax^tn. SSifi Du gut tnit il^r? 

(Sgmont. (SS flel^t einmal fo an^. 3Bir flnb einanber 
freunblld^* unb bien^Kd^. 

^Idr^en. Unb im »&ergen? 
15 ^gmont. SBttt id^ i^x xcof)t 3ebeg ^at feine elgnen 
9t6fl(^ten. 5)a8 tl^ut ni(]^t8 jur ©ad^e. ®te iji eine treff* 
li^e Srau, fennt il^re SJeute, unb fd^e tief genug, vomn fie 
au^ ntc^t argn^ol^nifd^ ivdre* 3(^ mad^e il^r ^iel {u fd^afen, 
n?eil fie Winter meinem SBetragen tmmer ©e^eimniffe fud^t, 
20 unb Id^ feine l^aie. 

^Idrd^en. ®o gar feine? 

Sgmont* @i nun, einen Heinen «&inter]^att. Seber 
SBein fe^t SBeinflein in ben Sdjfern an mil ber 3^it. Oranlen 
ifi bod^ ttod^ eine Beffere Unter^altung ffir fie unb eine immer 
25 neue 9tufgaJe. 6r i)at fld^ in ben Jtrebit gefe^t, ba^ er immer 
etu)a§ ®el^eime0 \>ox^abt -, unb nun flel^t fie immer nad^ feiner 
Stime, wag er vot>^l benfen, auf feine ©d^ritte; wol^in er fie 
vooi)l ric^ten m5d^te. 

^Idrd^en. aJerfleDt fie fld^? 
30 (8 g m n t . Slegentin, unb Su fragji ? 

Jlldrd^en. fflerjei^t, id^ njottte fragen: 3fi fie falfd^? 
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©gmont. 9lld^t mtf)x unb ni(]^t weniget al8 Seber, ber 
feine Slbfld^ten etreid^en tritt. 

^Idrd^en. 3(^ Knnte mi^ in blc 3BeIt nl^t finben. 
©ie f)at aitx oud^ einen mdnnll(3^ett ®ti% fie iji ein anber 
SBeiB OI0 ttjlr 0ldt]^erinttett unb Sto^innm. @ie Ifi gto^, 5 
l^etjl^aft, entfd^Iojfen* 

©gniont. 3a, njenn'g nid^t gar gu Bunt gel^t 3)ie0^ 
mal ifi fie bo^ eln wenig ou8 bcr Safjfung. 

^Ifitd^en. 3Ble fo? 

C g m n t . ®ie l^at aud^ dn SSfittd^en auf ber Dter^ 10 
l\^^tf unb ntan(]^mal einen 3lnfa(l t)on ^obagra* (Sine re^te 
^ntajone ! 

* I d r ^ e n. (Sine maj[efldtif(]^e J5rau I 3d^ fd^eute mid^, 
t)or fie ju treten. 

S g m n t. 3)u iifl bod^ fonfl ni^t gagl^aft— C0 wdre 15 
au(^ ni^t ffur^t, nur {ung^dulid^e ®^am. 

A I d r ^ e n (fi^I^t bie ^ugen nieber, nimmt feine $anb unb 
(e^nt fl(^ an il^n). 

e g m n t. 3(3^ ijerflel^e Did^, lieBeS 3J?db^en ! 2)u barffi 
bie Stugen ouffd^Iagen. ((Sx tuft il^re Slugen.) ao 

^ I d r ^ e tt. Safi m\6^ f(J^n?eigen ! Safi mid^ 2)i(^ l^alten ! 
Sa^ mi(t} ©ir in bie Slugen fel^en, Sltteg brin finben, ^rofi 
unb »§offnung unb Sreube unb Summer* (@ie untarmt ii^n 
unb fte^t ii^n on.) ®ag' mir ! ©age I 3<3^ iegreife nid^t ! 
SBifi ©u ©gntont, ber ®raf ©gntont, ber gro^e ©gntont, 25 
ber fo t)iel 5luffe]^n nta<3^t, ijon bem in ben S^itungen fie||t, 
an bem bie $roi)injen l^dngen? 

©gmont, 0lein, ^Idrd^en, baS Un id^ ni^t 

Jtldr^en. SBie? 

@ g m n t* ©iel^fi bu, Jttdr^en ! — 8a^ mid^ fl|en ! — 30 
(@r fe^t ^6)f fie fniet \)or i^n auf einen ©d^eutcl, tegt il^re 5lrme auf 
feitten ®d^ocf unb fiet)t ii^n an.) 3ener @gmont ifi ein ijer* 

F 
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briefind^et, flelfet, falter (Sgmont, bet an jld^ l^alten, Batb 
blefeS Mb ieneS ©efld^t madden mu^; fl^i^Iagt, ijetfannt, 
i)er.n)i(felt i% xiotnn i^n ble 8eute fur fro^ unb frSl^Iid^ 
l^alten ; geliett ijon einem aSoIfe, baS nic^^t njeifi wa8 e8 ttltt ; 

5 gecl^rt unb in ble «§o^e getragen loon einer Sl^enge, mit ber 
ttid^tS onjufaitgen ip ; umgeben tjon ffreunben, benen er fld^ 
ntd^t Werlajfen barf; 6eota(J^tet ^on SWenf^en, bie U)m auf 
aWe SBelfe ielfommen mb^Uti} arteltenb unb fl(^ Bemril^enb, 
oft o^nc Qvoti, melfl ol^ne Sol^n — O la^ mi(^ fc^^weigen, 

lowie e8 bem ergel^t, njte eg bem gu a^Jutl^e ijil 9l6er biefer, 
^Idrd^en, ber ip rul^ig, ofen, gtutfli^, geliett unb gefannt 
loon bem ieften J&erjen, baS and) er ganj fennt unb mit tJoHcr 
fiteBe unb 3utraun an bad feine bru^t* (®r utnarmt fte.) 
2)aS iji bein ^gmont! 

15 ^Idrd^en* @o la^ mi(^ jierten I 5)ie SJett l^at feine 
Sreuben auf biefe I 



ARGUMENT. 

ACT IV. 

The first scenes of the fourth act are laid in a street at 
Brussels. Jetter and a master Carpenter speak of the gloomy 
state of public affairs. Alva has arrived and has issued the 
most rigid decrees with reference to the conduct of the 
citizens. The two speakers are joined by Soest, who brings 
the news that the Regent, not being able to agree with the 
Duke of Alva, has secretly and suddenly left the town. The 
Prince of Orange is also gone, and their only hope is now 
based on Egmont, who still remains at Brussels. Vansen, 
the attorney's clerk, enters and endeavours to engage the 
speakers in a political conversation. First they repulse him, 
but by degrees he makes them listen to his ominous utter- 
ances about the dangers which were hovering over the head 
of Egmont. 

The next scenes pass in the Palace of Culenburg, the 
temporary residence of the Duke of Alva. Silva and Gomez 
meet one another and the latter gives an account of the 
execution of the military orders he had received from the 
Duke, for enabling them to draw, in a moment, a cordon 
round the Palace. Gomez complains of the taciturnity of 
Alva's surroundings, whom he likens to a 'brazen tower 
without gates,' but he greatly admires the masterly skill with 
* which he * silently ' led his army from Italy to the Nether- 
lands. Ferdinand, the son of Alva, joins Silva and Gomez, 
and the brief conversation which ensues shows that Egmont 
and the Prince of Orange are expected at the Palace. 

The Duke of Alva enters and tells Gomez, after enquiring 
whether he had carried out his orders, that Silva will apprise 

F 2 
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him of the moment when he is to concentrate the patrols 
who are to occupy the approaches leading to the Palace. 
Gomez is dismissed by the Duke, and Silva is entrusted by 
him with the task of arresting Egmont's secretary as soon as 
the princes have arrived at the Palace. Silva retires and the 
Duke discloses to his son his deep-laid scheme for arresting 
the two princes on their arrival, telling him, at the same time, 
what part he has assigned to him in the execution of his 
plans. When his task has been discharged and Silva returns 
from his 'mission,' Ferdinand is to announce this fact by 
bringing to his father some scrap of paper. 

Silva enters with a letter which a messenger has brought 
for the Duke from the Prince of Orange. The Prince writes 
from Antwerp that he will not attend the conference ap- 
pointed by the Duke. Alva gives vent, in a soliloquy, td his 
feelings of bitter disappointment at this news; deliberating, 
at the same time, whether it would be judicious to procrasti- 
nate now and to allow Egmont to escape with hisiriends. 

Suddenly he becomes attentive to a noise from without. 
He walks to the window and, seeing Egmont dismounting 
from his horse, he utters ominous words in reference to the 
Count. He will not let the favourable opportunity slip 
through his fingers, and tells Ferdinand and Silva, who enter 
hastily, to do as he had bid them. 

Egmont enters, and a long conversation (which seems to 
be designedly spun out by the Duke to gain time) ensues 
on the public state of the country. The Count frankly avows 
his feelings, which, though breathing loyalty to the King, 
are bent upon national freedom and independence. His 
utterances are very little to the taste of the Duke, who 
nevertheless keeps up the conversation, but betrays his un- 
easiness by looking round several times. At last his son, 
Ferdinand, enters bringing a letter to the Duke, who steps 
aside to read it. Egmont exchanges a few words with Alva's 
son, who retires into the background on a sign from his 
father. 
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The Count steps forward to take his leave, when Alva still 
detains him, telling him that he has laid bare the deepest 
secrets of his heart, and thus incautiously implicated himself 
more gravely than the accusations of his bitterest enemies 
could do. Egmont rejoins that this reproach touches him not. 
He is loyal to the King and trusts that the ser>ice of their 
sovereign and the welfare of his country may soon unite him 
with Alva. He expresses his hope that at another conference 
may be realized, in a more propitious moment, what seems 
impossible to-day. With this he wishes to retire, but Alva, 
who makes at the same time a sign to Ferdinand, demands 
the sword of Egmont. A door opens and soldiers are seen, 
standing motionless, in a gallery. 'The King commands,' 
says Alva to Egmont, who is about to draw his sword, as if to 
defend himself, * thou art my prisoner.' Armed soldiers enter, 
and Egmont exclaiming in astonishment, *The King? Orange! 
Orange!' gives up, after a pause, his sword, which, as he 
reproachfully remarks, *had more frequently defended his 
sovereign's cause, than his ovm breast.' 



SSlcrtct Slufjufl. 



©traje* 



Setter. Stmmermeifler. 

Setter, ^e! ?Jjl! ^e, 0lad^6ar, ein SBort! 
5 Simmermeijler. ®el^' DelneS $fabS unb fei rul^igl 

Setter. 0lur ein SBort. 0lic^tS SfieueS? 

Simmermeifler^ 9lic^tS, ate bap unS i?on 9leuem gu 
reben ijerBoten ijl. 

Setter. SBie? 
lo Simmermeifler. 3!retet l^ier an^ »gau3 an! »6utet 
Sud^ ! Der »§ergog Jjon StlBa l^at gleid^ Bel felner 2ttt!unft 
einen Sefel^I auSgel^en lajfen, baburd^ Qvoti ober 5)rei, bie auf 
ber ©trape gufammen frrec^en, beS «&oc^i>erratl^S ol^ne Unter* 
fud^ung fd^ulbig erfldrt flnb* 
15 Setter. D vot^l 

Simmermeijler. Set enjiger ©efangenfcS^aft ijl ijer* 
Boten, i)on ©taatgfaci^ett ju rebem 

Setter. D unfre grel^eltl 

Simmermeljler. Unb Bei JtobeSfirafe foO Sliemanb bie 
30 «§attblungett ber flteglerung mipBittigem 

Setter. D unfre Ab^ftl 

Slmmermeijler. Unb mit gropem 9Serf)3rec^en werben 
SSater, 5Wiitter, ^inber, SSerttjanbte^ Sreunbe^ SienfiBoten 
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eingelaben, tt)a3 in bem 'Snncrjlen b«0 »§aufe8 t^orgel^t, 6ei 
bem Befottberg niebergefe|ten ©erid^te gu ofeniaren* 

Setter* ©el^n wir nad^ »§aufel 

Simmermeijler* Unb ben jjolgfamen iji J?erft3rod^en, 
bafl fie weber an 8ei6e, nod^ (Si)xt, nod^ SJerrndgen einlges 
Jtrdnfung erbulben fotlen. 

Setter* 2Bie gnabig! SEBar mlr'S bod^ gleld^ wel^, wie 
ber «&erjog In ble ©tabt fam* ®elt ber Belt Iji m\x% aU 
noatt ber «§lmmel mit einem fd^warjen Stor Wergogen unb 
l^inge fo tief l^erunter^ bap man jld^ Mden muffe, urn nlc^t 10 
bran gu Popen* 

Simmermeljier. Unb wle l^aJen SDir feine ©olbaten 
gefatten ? ®elt ! SDaS iji tint anbre 2lrt i[)on JlreBfen, aU 
voix fie fonji genjol^nt waren. 

Setter* ^fnil (gg [d^niirt (Sinem bag »§erg ein, mnn 15 
man fo einen «6aufen bie ©ajfen l^lnaJ marf^iren fle||t. 
Jtergengerab, mit unijerwanbtem ^M, (&in Sritt fo »iel i^rer 
flnb. Unb wenn jle auf ber ©d^ilbwad^e Pel^en, unb S)u ge||ji 
an (ginem \)oxbtif iji'8 alS wenn er SDid^ burd^ unb burd^ fe^en 
njoOte, unb jlel^t fo Peif unb miirrifd^' au0, bap S)u auf aUtn 20 
(Sdten tintn 3"<^tmeiper gu fe|ien glaujp* ®ie if)un mix 
gar nid^t tt?o||I. Unfre SWilig war bod^ nod^ ein lujiig SSoH ; 
jle nal^men fld^ tt?ad l^eraud, jianben mit au^gegratfd^ten 
SBeinen ba, l^atten ben »§ut Ciberm Di)x, Itbttn unb liepen 
Itbtn ; biefe Jlerle aJer jlnb wie SUiafd^inen, in benen tin 35 
2:eufel jlfet. 

Simmermeljier* ffienn fo ®iner ruji: „«&alt!" 
unb anfd^Iagt, meinji SDu, man l^ielte? 

Setter* Sd^ ware gleid^ beS XoM. 

Simmermeljier. ®el^n wir nad^ «§aufe I 30 

Setter. & wirb nid^t gut* Slbieu ! 
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©oejl tritt bagtt. 

©oeji. Sreunbe! ©enojfen! 

Simmermeijler. ©till! 8afit ung gel^eiu 

©oefl^ SBi^tS^r? 
5 Setter* 0iur gu Jjiel! 

©oeji* Sie fllegentln ijl weg* 

Setter* 9lutt QmV unS ®ott! 

Simmermeijler. Die l^ielt unS tto<^. 

©oejt. 9luf einmal unb in ber ©title, ©ie fonnte fld^ 
10 mit bem »&erjog nici^t Jjertragen ; f!e lie^ bem 2lbel melben, 
jle fomme wieber. 9liemanb glauBt'0. 

Simmermeijler. ® ott ijer^cil^'S bem 2tbel, baf er unS 
biefe neue ©ei^el uBer ben «§alS gelajfen ^at ©ie ^atUn eS 
aBnjenben !5nnen. Unfre ^^riijilegien jlnb l^in. 
15 Setter. Urn ® otteS njiHen nid^ts ijon ^ri^ilegien ! Sti^ 
tt)ittre ben ©eruc^ Jjon einem ©recutionSmorgen; bie Sonne 
njiO nid^t f)Mox, bie 9le6el jlinfeiu 

©oejl. Dranien ijl auc^ weg. 

Simmermeijier* ©o jlnb wir benn ganj ijjerlaffen! 
30 ©oeji. ®raf Sgmont ijl noc3^ ba. 

Setter. ®ott fei 3)anf ! ©tarfen il^n aUe ^eiligen, 
bap er fein aSefleS tl^ut! 2)er ifi allein wag loermSgenb* 

aSanfen tritt auf. 

93 a n f e n. ?Jlnb* id^ enblic^ ein i^aax, bie nod^ nic^t unter* 
asgelroc^en flnb? 

Setter. 5:^ut un3 ben ®efallen unb gel^t fiirBaf I 

SSanfen. S^r feib nid^t l^oflic^. 

Simmermeifler. .63 ip gar !eine 3eit ju JtonH3ll* 
menten. SudEt 6ud^ ber SBudEel wieber? ©eib S^r fd^on 
30 burd^gel^eilt ? 
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93 an fen* Stagt einen ®oIbaten na^ feinen SBunben! 
9Benn id} auf ©d^Uge tt?ad gegeBen l^dtte, lodre fein £age 
nic^td aud mtr geioorben* 

Setter. @d fann ernfllid^er »erbem 

as a n f e n. if)x frurt Jjon bem ©emitter, ba3 aufjieigt, eine 5 
etiamli^e S^ottlgfeit In ben ©liebern, fd^elnt'6. 

Simmetmeljier* Seine ® lieber werben jld^ Balb voo 
anberS eine SWotlon madden, njenn S)u nici^t rul^fl. 

as a n f e n. Slnnfelige a^dufe, ble glelti^ Jjergwelfein, wenn 
bet »§au0^err eine neue Sta^ anfd^afft ! 0tur tin SBlSc^en lo 
anbetS ; aitt »lr trelBen unfer ffiefen ijor »le nad^ ; feib nur 

3 i m m e r m e i fl e T ♦ ® u Kji eln t^erwegener Xaugenld^t0« 

aSanfen. ©eJjatter 3!roi)fI ia^ S)u ben »§ergog nur 
gewdl^rem ®er alte Jlater flel^t au3, aU wenn er 2!eufel is 
Patt aWdufe gefreffen l^dtte unb Wnnte f!e nun nld^t t^erbauen. 
iap xf)n nur erji ! (Sr muj auc^ effen, trlnfen, fc^Iafen rcit 
anbere SWenfd^en. (£6 ijl mlr nid^t iange, wenn voir unfere 
Selt reci^t nel^men. 3m 2lnfange gel^t'S xa\^ ; nad^l^er wirb 
er au^ flnben, bafl In ber ®l)eifefammer unter ben ®i)e(lfeiten 20 
ieffer leBen ijl unb beS 3la(f)i^ gu rul^en, qH auf bem ^tn^U 
(oben einjelne S^dud^en gu erliflen. ®tf)t nut, i(^ fenne 
bie ©tatt^alter* 

Stmmermeifler^ 2Ba3 fo einem SWenfcS^en SttleS 
burd^gel^t I SBenn i^ in meinem 8e6en fo etwaS gefagt as 
l^dtte, l^ielt' id^ mic3^ feine a^inute fur jlc^er. 

as a n f e n. ®eib nur rul^ig ! ® ott im »§lmmel erfdl^rt 
nici^tS Jjon ©ud^ ffiurmern, gefc^weige ber 3legent» 

Setter* «djlermaul! 

as a n f e n. 3d^ weifl Slnbere, benen eS Jejfer wdre, jle l^dtten 30 
jiatt il^reS »6elbenmut]^0 eine ©d^neiberaber im 8el6e. 

Slmmermeijier* SBag njottt 3|ir bamit fagen? 
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SJanfen* «§m, ben ©rafen mein' id^. 

Setter* egmont ! SBaS foO ber furd^ten ? 

93 a n f e tt« 3(3^ 6in ein atmer Seufel unb !5nnte ein ganged 
^af)x UUn Jjon bem, wag er in (Sinem StBenbe ^erliert. Unb 
5 t)t>^ fonnt' er mir fein 6ln!ommen eineS gangen Sal^rS geien, 
tt?enn er melnen Jto))f auf elne SJierteljlunbe l^dtte* 

Setter/ S)u benf fl 2)ic3^ waS CRed^tS. (ggmonta «&aare 
jlnb gefc^eiter aU 5)eln »§irn. 

SSanfen* CReb't S|ir! 2t6er nicS^t feiner* 2)ie ^erren 
10 BetrOigen fl(^ am erjlen* @r fottte nicS^t trauen* 

3 e 1 1 e r • SBaS er fc]^n?d|t I ®o ein «§err I 

95 an fen. 66en weil er fein ©d^neiber iji. 

Setter. Ungewafd^en Wtanl ! 

93 an fen. Sem njotlt* ic^ 6ure Kourage nur eine ©tunbe 

15 in bie ©Ueber wunfc^en, bap fie il^m ba Unrul^ mad^te unb 

i^n fo lange netfte unb iudte, 6iS er auS ber ®tabt mh^U. 

Setter. S^r rebet rec^t un^er jianbig ; er iji fo jlci^er 
tt?ie ber ©tern am »§immel. 

9Sanfen. »§aji 5)u nie einen jl(^ fd^neujen gefel^n? 
ao gBeg war er! 

Simmermeijier. SBer will il^m benn waS tl^un? 

93 a n f e n . SBer win ? aBiCjl ©u'S etn?a l^inbern ? aBittji 
S)u einen Stufrul^r erregen, mnn jle if)n gefangen nel^men ? 

Setter. Ol^I 
25 9Sanfen. SSoUt Sl^r Sure Stipp^n fur il^n wagen? 

©oeji. e^! 

93anfen (fie nad^affcnb). 3^! 0^\ VOfl 95ern?unbert 
(Suc^ burci^S ganje mp^aht ©0 iji'g unb HeiBt'g I @ott 
Bewal^re il^n! 
30 Setter* Sd^ erfc^retfe iiBer Sure Untjerfc^dmtl^eit. ®o 
ein ebler, rec^tfc^affener SD^ann fottte n?a0 ju tefiirc^ten 
l^aten ? 
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SSanfen. S)er ©d^elm f!|t uBeratl im ©ottl^ell. 9tuf 
bem 9lnnettfuttber*©tit]^l^en Igjat er bett Qii^Ux gum 0larren ; 
auf bem Sti^ter^l^I mad^t er ben Snquiftten mit fiuft gum 
aSerfae^er. 3(]^ l^aBe fo eln ^rotofoO aBgufd^reiBen gel^aBt, 
»o bet JtommifforiuS fd^wer fio6 unb ®elb i?om »§ofe et^ielt, 5 
weil er einen e^rli^en 3!eufel, an ben manwottte, gum 
©d^elmen t)erl^5rt l^atte. 

Simmermeifter* ®a0 iji wleber frlf(]^ gelogem 2Ba8 
woOen jle benn l^erauS i!jer||5ren, wenn 6lner unfci^ulbig iji? 

as an fen* D <Spai^mto)pf I SBo nicS^tg l^erauS gu Jjer* lo 
l^dren iji, ba ^tx^bxt man l^ineln* (gl^rli^feit maci^t unU* 
fonnen, au^ ivolj^l tro|ig* S)a fragt man erfl fa^te tveg, unb 
ber ©efangene iji Polg auf feine Unfi^ulb, wie jle'0 l^eif en, 
unb fagt Sltted gerabegu, tt?a3 tin aSerjidnbiger ijeridrge. SDann 
mad)i ber Snquijltor au0 ben ^(nhoorten ivteber ^agen, unb 15 
pa^t ia auf, wo irgenb ein aBiberfi)rii^el(3^en erf^einen void ; 
ba fnit^ft er feinen ©trid an; unb Id^t j!^ ber bumme 
Seufel Jetreten, baf er ^ier ttma^ gu »iel, bort ttwa^ gu 
n?enig gefagt, ober vooijl gar, aud ®ott toeip tt?ad fCir einer 
©ritte, einen Umjianb ijerfc^wiegen ^at, auc^ njol|[|I irgenb an 20 
einem Cube jld^ ^at fci^retfen lajfen ; bann j!nb njir auf bem 
xt(f)im 2Beg ! Unb i^ loerjl^ere (Su^, mit mel^r ©orgfalt 
fud^en bie SBetteIwei6er nid^t bie Sum^jen auS bem Stif)xi(f)t, 
aH fo ein ©^elmenfatricant auS fleinen, fc^iefen, ijer* 
fi^oBenen, sjerriidten, i^erbriitften, gefd^Iojfenen, Befannten, ge* 25 
Idugneten Sfngeigen unb Umjidnben j!d^ enblid^ einen jirol^* 
Ium))enen aSogelfd^eu gufammenfiinjielt, um wenigjienS feinen 
Snquijlten in eflSgie l^dngen gu fonnen. Unb ®ott mag ber 
arme Seufel banfen, njenn er jlc3^ no^ fann l^dngen feinen. 

Setter* Ser l^at eine geldufige Qun^t. 30 

Simmermeijier. 2^it ff Uegen mag bag anQtf)m. S)ie 
3Be@)}en la^en eured @ef)}innjie0* 
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ffianfetu Sla^bem bie ®))innen jlnb. ®e^t, ber lange 
»§erjog l^at 6u^ fo ein rein Stnfel^n loon einet Jtreu^fjjinne, 
nid^t einer bitfMuci^igen, ble jlnb weniger fci^Ilmm, aBer fo 
einer langfu^igen, f^maHeiBlgen, ble loom Sra^e nlc^t feifl 

5 njirb unb red^t bunne ffaben giel^t, a6er bejio gdl^ere* 

Setter. (Sgmont ifl Slitter bed golbnen aJlieJeS; wer 
barf «§anb an il^n legen ? 0iur ^on feineS ©leici^en fann er 
gerl^tet werben, nur ijom gefammten Drben. Sein lofed 
SSt(x\xl, 5)eln MfeS ©ewiffen ijerful|[|ren SDiti^ ju fold^em 

10 @efc3^n?dfe. 

93 an fen. SEBitl iti^ il^m barum Wei? mx fann'Sred^t 
fein* 60 ifl ein treffti^er «§err. 6in <)aar meiner guten 
Sreunbe, bie anbenrarts fd^on wciren gel^angen worben, l^at 
er mlt einem SBudel J?ott ©tillage loeraBfc^iebet. ^\xn %t\ji\ 

n Oel^t ! 3d^ ratl^' ed dud^ fel6p. Dort fel^' \^ wieber etne 
3lunbe antreten; bie fel^en nid^t m^f aft wenn jle fo Balb 
SBruberfd^aft mit un8 trinfen wfirbem SEBir wollen'8 at* 
ivarten^ unb nur fa(^te ^ufel^fem 



®er Guleniurgifc^e 5PaIajl. 
20 SGBol^nung be0 »§erjog8 ijon 9lt6a* 

@it)oa unb ©omej Begegnen emanben 

©iUa. ^afl 3)u bie Sefel^Ie be3 »&erjog0 auSgerid^tet? 

©omej. ^unftlid^* 2lKe taglid^e fllunben flub Beorbert, 
gur Bejiimmten S^it axi ioerfc^iebenen ^Id^en einjutreffen, bie 
25 id^ i^nen Bejeid^net l^aBe ; f!e gel^en inbe^, wie genjfil^nnd^, 
burd^ bie ®tabt, um Drbnung gu erl^alten. Jleiner welf ioon 
bem Stnbern ; Seber glauBt, ber ^efel^I gel§e il^n aKein an, unb 
in einem SlugenBIidC fann aftbann ber (Sorbon gejogen, unb 
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alle 3u0Ange gum fPalafl f5nnen iefej}t feim SBei^t S)u 
bU Urfad^e blefe0 fBt^U ? 

® i 1 1^ a« 3(^ tin Qtvoo^nt, Hinblingd }u gel^or^en. Unb 
totm gel^or^t f!(]^'d leid^ter aid bem <@er;oge; ba iaib ber 
^udgang ien^eift, ba$ er te^t Ufof)Un l^at? 5 

Some;. ®ut ! ®ut I 9(u(^ f^eint e6 mix !etn SBunbet/. 
ba^ 5)u fo Jjerfd^Ioffen unb elnflttlg wlrji wie er, ba ©u 
immer itm il^n fein mu^t. 9Rtr fommt ed ftemb bor, ba id^ 
ben lei(]^terett italienlfd^ett SDlenji genjol^nt bin* 2ftt Xreue unb 
©el^orfam Bin i^ ber alte; aber ^ l^be mir bad @^n;d|m lo 
unb Staifonniren angen?51^nt. Sl^r fc^weigt Side unb la^t ed 
(gu^ nie wol^I feln. Set »§«rjog glei^t mlr einem el^ernen 
S^utm ol^ne $forte, wogu bie SBefa^ung Slitgel ^dtte. 9leuU(]^ 
f)M iS) ti)n Set 5tafel bon einem frol^en^ freunbli^en S^enf^en 
fagen, et fei wie eine fd^Ie^te ®^en!e mit einem audgefledten 15 
SBrannttt)ein*3^i^^n/ wm SWfififlgdnger, Settler unb 5)ie6e 
l^ereinguloden. 

©ilba* Unb Ijiat er un3 niS)t [d^weigenb l^ierl^er 
gefii^rt ? 

©omej* S)agegen ifl nic^td ju fagem ®en?i^I SBerio 
Seuge feiner Jllugl^eit war, wie er bie 2lrmee aud ^talkn 
l^ierl^er Brai^te, ber l^at etwad gefel^en* SBie er f!d^ burci^ 
Sreunb unb Seinb, ^nxd} bie Sranjofen, Jl5niglic^en unb 
Stt^, bur(]^ bie ©^weijer unb aSerbunbenen gleid^fam burd^* 
f(]^miegte, bie fhengfle aiianndjuci^t l^ielt, unb einen Qvlq, ben 25 
man fo gefdl^rlici^ ad^tete, leicS^t unb o^e Stnflo^ ju leiten 
ttju^te! — 2Bir l^aben wad gefel^en, wad lernen fonnen. 

©ilba* Stud^ l^ier! 3jl nid^t Sltted ^iU unb rul^ig, old 
wenn fein 2luf|tanb gewefen wdre? 

©omeg* Slvin, ed war aud^ fd^on meifl ftiO, aid wirao 
l^erfamen. 

® i I b a« 3n ben ^robingen ifl ed biel rul^iger geworben; 
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unb wcnn fld& no^ eincr Benjegt, fo ifi c8, um ju entftie^eit. 
SfBer aud^ blefem wlrb er bie SBege Balb J?erf))enen, benf id^. 

©orneg. Sl\xn irirb er erjl bic Ounfl be3 JlonigS ge* 

ttjinnen. 

5 @ili?a. Unb un3 WciBt nid^tS angclegner, al8 im8 bie 

fcinige gu erl^alteti. SBenn bet StbniQ ^itx^tx fommt, WelBt 

genjl^ ber «§ergog unb Seber, ben er em^jficl^lt, ni^t unWol^nt. 

©orneg* ©lauBfl Su, ba^ ber ^onlg fommt? 

©ilija. @8 werben fo ijiele Stnpalten gemaci^t, ba^ e8 
lol^Sd^jl ttjal^rfd^einlid^ ifl. 

©orneg* 9^1^ dBeneben jle nid^t 

®ilt)a* ®o rebe njenigftenS nid^t babon. Denn wenn 
be8 Jfonigg StBfld^t ia nid^t fein foOte, gu fommen, fo ifl 
fle'8 bod^ wenigftenS genjifl, ba^ man eS glauBen foO. 

15 Serbinanb, 5(tBa'« natiirlid^cr ^of)n, txxit auf. 

fferbinanb. 3fl mein SSater nod^ nid^t IgferauS? 
©ilba* 8Bir warten auf i||tt. 
jjerbinanb* 5)le JJurften werben Mb l^ier feim 
©orneg* Jtommen jle l^eute? 
20 fferbinanb* Dranien unb (Sgmont 

©orneg* (tcife gu ©il»a.) 3d^ Begreife ttma9* 
<SiUa. ®o iBel^alt' eS fur 3)ld^ I 

^ergog tton 5llBa, tvitt auf. 
(Sie er l^ereim unb l^ewotttitt, trcten bie Slnbem guriidf.) 

25 ^lia. ©omeg! 

© m c g (tvitt ttor). ^err ! 

91 IB a. 3)u l^aji bie SSia^m bertl^eilt unb Beorbert? 
©omeg. StufS ©enauefie. 5)ie tdglic^en JRunben — 
SlIBa, ©enugl S)u njartejt in ber ©alerie. (Bil'oa 
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ttjfrb Dir ben STugenWid fagen, n?enn SDu fie jufatnmeitjicl^en, 
bie S^d^nge na(]^ bent $alafi Befe^n foQfl* S)ad Uebtige 
weigt 5)u, 

©orneg* 3a, ^etrl (91B.) 

OlUa. ©ilJjal 5 

©ilija* *ier Bin iS). 

2tlBa. SlOeg, wag i(3^ t)on {el^et on Dlr gefi^d^t ^aBe, 
a^utl^, Cntfd^loffenlgieit, unauf^altfame6 2lu0ffi|iren, bag geige 
l^eutl 

©ilioa, 3^ banfe (gu(]^, baj 3l^r mit ©elegenl^elt geBt lo 
gu geigett; baf id^ bet alte Bin* 

si IB a. ©oBalb ble S^rflen Bet mix eingetreten jlnb, bann 
eile glei^, (SgntontS ®el^elmf(]^teiBer gefangen gu nel^men! 
S)u l^afl atte ^njtalten gema(^t, bie UeBtigen, iveli^e Begei^net 
flnb, gu fol^en ? 15 

® i I sj a. aSertraue auf un8 1 3l^r ©d^ldfal wfrb fie wie 
eine ttJol^IBere(3^nete ©onnenflnjlerni^ ^jfinftllc]^ unb fd^redll^ 
trefen^ 

21 IB a* ^afi 3)u fie genau BeoBa^ten laffen? 

® 1 1 5 a. WUf ben Cgmont ^i>x 9lnbern. (£r iji ber Clngtge, 20 
ber, feit SDu ^ler Biji, fein Setragen ni^t gefinbert ^at 3)en 
gangen S!ag bon elnem 5^ferb aufS anbere, labet ®dfte, ip 
intmer lufiig unb unterl^altenb Bel Xaftl, njiirfelt, fd^iefit unb 
f^Ieiti^t 0lad^t6 gum SieBd^en. S)le Stnbern l^aBen bagegen 
eine nterHi^e $aufe in il^ter SeBenSart gema^t ; fie BleiSen 25 
Bet flc^ ; bor il^rer ^fixt jlel^t'8 au6, aU njenn ein Stxantn 
in «§aufe ware. 

91 IB a. Drum rafi^, tf)* fie unS wiber SBiOen genefen! 

©ilba. 3^ fleUe fie. 9luf SDeinen SBefel^I fiBerl^dufen 
n?ir jle mit bienjlfertigen S^ren. Sl^nen graut'8 ; ^jolitifc^ 30 
geBen fie unS einen dngjllid^en San!, ful^Ien, ba3 Sttdtl^Iid^fie 
fei, gu entflieljfen. Jlelner njagt einen ©ci^ritt, jle gaubern, 
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Unntn \id) ntd^t Derelntgen; unb eingeln etn^aS St((f)nt^ gu 
tl^un, l^dlt flc ber ©emeingeifi ah ®ie mdci^tett gern fl^ 
iebem ffierba^t cntjlel^ett unb ma(f)tn \i(f) immer betbad^tigcr, 
®^on fel^' ic^ mit Sreuben 3)einen ganjett SlnfcS^Iag auS^ 

S geful^tt* 

2tI5a» 3d^ fireue mid^ nur Met bag ©ef^e^ene, unb oud^ 
CiBer bag nicS^t leici^t; benn e8 BleiBt jietg nod^ Mrlg, wa3 
uttS gu benfen unb gu [orgen gieit. S)a0 ©Ifid iji elgenflnnlg, 
oft bag ©emeine, ba3 9llc]^t0wiirblge gu abein unb »o^lWer* 

lo legte S^^aten mit einem gemeinen 9(udgang gu entel^rem 
ajerttjelle, BiS bte ffdrjien fommen! SDann gteB ©omeg ble 
Drbre, bie ©ttajen gu Befe^en, unb eile fettjl, (Sgmont^ 
©cS^relBer unb bie Uefeigen gefangen gu nel^men, bie Sir U^ 
gei^net flnb. 3fl e3 getl^an, fo fomm l^ierl^er unb melb' e8 

>5 meinem ©ol^ne, ba^ er mir in ben 0latl^ bie 9lad6rid^t feinge I 
® i 1 1) a» 3ti^ l^offe, biefen 2lBcnb ijor S)ir jiel^n gu biirfem 
SI I ( a (gel^t na(!^ feinem ©o^ne, bet bidl^er in ber ©olerie ge» 
ilanben). 
<Sili)a. 3(^ traue mix e8 nl(^t gu fagen; abtt meine 

30 ^gofnung fd^wanft* 3c]^ fiird^te, eg wirb nici^t werben njie er 
benft, 3^ fel^e ©eijler tjor mir, bie flitt unb jlnnenb auf 
fci^wargen ©d^alen ba3 ©efd^id ber ^ux^m unb ijieler Saufenbe 
wagen. Sangfam tcantt bag S^^nfll^itt <^^f wnb a5; tief 
fd^einen bie 3lic3^ter gu flnnen; gulefet jln!t biefe ©d^ale, 

25 P^iSt iene, angel^aud^t S[)om ©igenjlnn beS ©(i^idfalg, unb 
entfc^ieben ijl'g. (m) 

^11 a mit Serbinanb l^ec^crtretenb* 

9II6a* SBie fanbji 3)u bie ©tabt? 
JJerbinanb* ® l^at fid^ SttteS gegeBem 3(^ ritt att 
30 wie gum 3«itijertreiB, ©traf ' auf ©tra^' ah (Sure voof)U 
Dertl^eilten SBad^en l^alten bie Sur^t fo angef)3annt, ba^ jle 
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ftc^ nt(]^t gu li^ptln unterfle||t. SDie ®tabt jlel^t einem JJelbe 
dl^ttli(]^, tt)enn bag @et»itter Jjon njeitem leud^tet ; man nUiit 
feinen.Xogel, tein Xijitt, aU bad eilenb na(^ einem (Sd^u^otte 

21 1 6 a. 3ji ©fa: ni^t0 welter Begegnet? 5 

Serbinanb. (Sgmont !ant mit (Sinigen auf ben Sflaxft 
geritten ; wit gruf ten unS ; er l^atte ein xi>f)t^ ^Jferb, baS iti^ 
if)m Iol6en mu^te. „Saf t und eilen, $ferbe gugureiten, wir 
werben f!e 6alb iraucS^en !" rief er mir entgegen. (£r werbe 
mi^ no^ l^eute wieberfe^n, fagte er, unb tommt auf (Suer lo 
SSerlangen, mit @u^ gu ratl^f^Iagen* 

9lI6a» 6r wirb 5)i^ wieberfel^n. 

Serbinanb. Unter alien Slittem, bie iS) f)Ux fenne, 
gefdttt er mir am Bejlen. 60 fd^elnt, wir uperben Sreunbe fein. 

2lI6a» SDu Wfl no6) immer gu f^nett unb wenig 15 
Bel^utfam; immer erfenn' i^ in ©ir ben Seid^tflnn SDeiner 
SPhitter, ber mir fie un^ebingt in bie Strme lieferte. Qu 
man(^tt gefdl^rlid^en SSerBinbung lub S)i^ ber Slnfc^ein 
t)oreiIig ein. 

Serbinanb* (Suer ffiitte flnbet mid^ Bilbfam. ao 

91 1 6 a. 3^ iJergeBe 5)einem jungen SBlute bieS lei(^t jlnnige 
$Bo||Itt5ollen, biefe una^tfame Sr^^ilid^felt. 9lur Jjergi^ nid^t, 
gu wel^em SBerfe iS) gefanbt tin unb ml^tn Xi)dl i^ 
Dir baran geten mdd^te* 

Serbinanb. (Srinnert mld^, unb f^ont miti^ nid^t, 25 
wo 3l^r e6 ndtl^lg ^altetl 

91 U a (m6) einer «Paufe)» Wltixt @t>f)n I 

gerbinanb. min SJater! 

91 IB a* 3)ie JJfirflen fommen Balb, Dranien unb Sgmont 
fommen. @8 Ifl nicS^t a^i^trauen, ba^ id} 3)ir erji jiefet 30 
entbede, waS gefd^el^en fott. ®le werben nic^t wieber ^on 
l^innen gel^n. 
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gerbinanb* SBaS flnnjl 3)u? 

2t I B a* es ijl Befd^rojTen, f!c feftjul^alten.— S)u erfiaunfl ! 
SBaS 5)u gu tl^un l^aft, ^Src ! Die UrfacS^en foQjl 3)u wiffen, 
toenn eg gefd^el^n iji. 3e^t iUxbt !eine 3^it, fie auSgulegeti. 

5 ma Sir atteln njiinfc^t' id^ bag ®r5^te, bag ©el^eimfte ju 
6e|>re(]^en ; ein ftatfeS SBanb l^alt ung jufammengefeffelt ; bu 
161 jl tttir wert^ unb lie*; auf b^ moci^t' id^ StOeS l^dufeit. 
9lic^t bie ©enjol^nl^eit gu gel^ord^en aHein mficS^t' i^ 2)lr ein* 
J)rdgett; oud^ ben ©inn auSjubriitfen, ^u Befe^len, augjuful^ten, 

lo munfc^t' ic3^ in 3)ir fortj(m3flangen ; ©it ein gro^eS (^Btl^eil, 
bem Jlonige ben kaud^Barjten Diener gu l^interlajfen; S)id^ 
mit bem SBejien, voa^ id^ l^aBe, auSjufiatten, bap Su S)id^ 
nid^t fci^cimen burfeji, unter ^^in^ Srixber ju tteten. 

fferbinanb* SBaS werb' ic^ Dir nici^t fiir biefe Siefie 
15 fd^ulbig, bie Du mir aOein gutrenbeji, inbem tin gangeS 3leid^ 
i)or 3)it gittert I 

9tUa. 9lun l^Sre, waS ju il^un ijl! (SobaVo bie JJurjien 
eingetreten flnb, njirb ieber Sug^ng gum ^alajie Befefet* 3)agu 
f)at ©omeg bie Drbre* ©ifoa wirb eilen, (SgmontS ©d^reiBer 

20 mit ben ffierbdc^tigjlen gefangen gu nel^men* 2)u ^dltjt bie 
SBad^e am 5^iore unb in ben ^ofen in Drbnung. SBot alien 
3)ingen, Befe^e biefe Siu^uier l^ierneBen mit ben fld^erpen 
Seuten ! ^ann warte auf bet ©alerie, 6ig ®ili>a wieberfommt, 
unb Bringe mir irgenb tin unBebeutenb SBlatt l^erein, gum 

25 3eid^en, bap fein Sluftrag auggerid^tet ijl* 3)ann WeiB' im 
ajorfaale, BiS Dranien njeggel^t ; folg' il^m I 3d^ l^alte 6gmont 
l^ier, alS oB xCi) il^m noc^ waS gu fagen l^dtte. 9lm 6nbe ber 
©alerie forbre DranienS Segen, rufe bie SBad^e an, ^nvoa^xt 
fd^netl ben gefdl^rlic^jien 2^ann, unb i(f) faffe (Sgmont l^ier* 

30 jjerbinanb* 3(3^ gel^ord^e, mein SSater — gum erjien 
SD^al mit fc^werem «&ergen unb mit ®orge» 
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a 1 6 a. 3^ miA^t ©lr'0; e0 iji ber etjle grofe Sag, 
ben Du nUi% 

©iltta (tritt l^etein). 

® iUa. ©n Sole loon 9lntnjeTl)em *gler Iji DtanienS 
aSrief! «r fommt nl(3^t 5 

2lI6a» ©agt' e0 ber SBote? 

&il^a. 0leitt, mlr fagt'g bag «§erg. 

2lUa* 2fuS ©ir ft)r^t meln 66fer ®enlu8* (Sila(!^bemer 
ben S9ricf gelefen, toinit er ©eiben, imb jle glel^m fld^f in bie ©aterie 
gurutf. (Sx bteibt attein auf bcm SBorbert^ile.) Cr fommt nicS^t ! 10 
SBig auf ben leftten {KugenHid jjerfd^ieBt er, jl(]^ ju erfldren* 
Cr wagt eS, ni^t gu fommen ! ®o war benn bleSmal wiber 
aSennutl^en ber StluQt flug genug, nid^t Hug jU fein ! — 60 
riidt bie Ul^r ! Sto^ einen Ilelnen ffieg be0 3«tger0, unb 
ein groped SBert ift getl^an ober loerfdumt, unn^ieberfoinglic]^ 15 
^erfdumt ; benn ed t{l tt)eber na^jul^olen nod^ gu ^erl^eimli^em 
Sdngji l^atr i^ 2ttte0 relftid^ atgewogen, unb mlr aud^ blefen 
Satl geba^t; mlr fefigefe^t^ voa^ aud^ in biefem ffatte ;u tl^un 
fei; unb ie^t, ba eS ju tl^un ift, wel^r' id^ mir faum, bafi 
nld^t ba0 Sftr unb ffiiber mir aufs 0teue Wx(f) bie ©eele ao 
f^njanft* — 3fi'8 rdtl^Iid^, bie 2lnbern gu fangen, mnn e r 
mir entgel^t ? — ©d^ieb' i(^ eS auf, unb laff' ©gmont mit 
ben ©einigen, mit fo SSielen entfc]^Iiii)fen, bie nun, ijietteid^t 
nur l^eute nod^, in meinen »§dnben flnb? ©0 gnjingt ©id^ 
bad ©efi^idC benn aud^, 3)u Unbegn^inglid^er ? SBie lang' 25 
gcbad^t ! 2Bie voo^ Bereitet ! SBie gro^, wie fd^5n ber $Ian ! 
SBie nal^' bie «§offhung il^rem Qid^ ! Unb nun im StugenMidt 
M Gntf^eibenS bijl ©u gnjifd^en jnjei UeBel gejletlt ; wie in 
einen 8oo8to))f greiffl 5)u in bie bunHe QnUnft ; waS Du 
faffeji, iji nod^ gugcrotlt, Dir unbenju^t, fei'0 Prefer ober 30 
Se||ler ! (®r toirb aufmer!fam, tt)ie (Stner, ber ttmaa ^vt, unb tritt 
on^ ffen^er.) Cr ifl e6 1 — (ggmont I Xrug JDi^ ^tin $ferb 

G 2 
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fo lei^t i)mih, unb fcS^eute t>or bem SBIutgetud^e nt^t, unb 
ijor bem ©eijie mit bem Hanfeit ©c^^twett, ber an ber 5pfortc 
©icS^ em^jfdngt?— ©teig' a6I — ®d Wji ©u mit bem eineit 
5Ju^ im (SraB — unb \o mit Mbenl — 3a, jhreid^r eg nut, 
5 unb Ho^jfe fiir feinen mutl^igen ©ienfi jum lefetenmale ben 
0latfett il^ml — Unb mir HeiBt feine SBal^L 3n ber Ser^ 
Henbung, njie l^ier @gmont nal^t, farm er S)ir nic^t gum 
jttjeitenmal jfd^ liefeni ! — «§5rt ! 

Setbinanb unb <SiI»a treten etitg l^erBel 

lo 3l^r tl^ut, ttjaS i^ Ufa^l ; ic5^ dnbre mtimn SBitten nid^t. 
3^ l^alte, tvie eS gel^n njiO, @gmont auf, Bi0 S)u mir S}on 
<Siha bie 0lad^ric]^t geBrac^^t l^aji. ©ann Hei6' in ber m^t ! 
%vi^ ©ir rautt bag ©ef^id bag gro^e gjerbienfi, be8 ^ontgg 
grd^ten JJeinb mit eigener «§anb gefangen ju l^aten. (3u @i(»a.) 

15 ®ile ! (3u Setbinanb.) ®el^ il^m entgegen. (Sltba MeiBt einige 
2lu9enbli(fe allein unb gel^t fd^toeigenb auf unb aB.) 

(Sgmont trttt auf. 

6gm out. 3^ fomme, bie Sefel^Ie beS ^onigg gu ijer* 
nel^men, gu 1^5ren, weld^en ©ienji er ^on unferer Xreue i^erlangt, 
20 bie il^m enjtg ergeBen Hei6t. 

91 1 6 a. dx trunfd^t S)or aUtn 3)ingen @uren Sftatl^ gu l^oren. 

® g m n t . UeBer weld^en ® egenjtanb ? ^ommt Dranien 

an^ ? 3d^ sjermutl^ete il^n l^ier* 

91 IB a. SD^ir t^nt eS leib, ba^ er ung eBeu in biefer 

25 ttjid^tigen ©tunbe fe^It. ®uren Sftatl^, @ure SD^einung njiinfti^t 

ber MniQf njie biefe ©taaten njieber gu Befriebigen. 3a, er 

l^offt, 3]^r ttjerbet frdftig mitwirfen, biefe Unrul^en gu jliHen unb 

bie Drbnung ber $rot>ingen ij5Uig unb bauerl^aft gu grunben* 

@ g m n t. 3l^r f5nnt Bejfer n?ijfen al8 i^, ba^ fti^on 9tKeS 

30 genug Berul^igt ijt, {a, no(ti mti)x Berul^igt war, e)^' bie @r* 
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f^einung bet neueit ©olbaten trlebet mit ^\ix(^t unb ©otge 
ble ©emixtl^er Be«jegte. 

9tIBa* Sl^r fd^elnt anbeuten gu woKen, bag mfit^lid^jle 
fei gcwefen, mnn ber ^5nig mld^ gar ni^t in ben Satt gefe^t 
t)atU, Qn^ ju frageit. 5 

@ g m tt t aSer jcil^t I D6 ber ^6nig bag »&eer l^&tte f^iden 
fotten, f>b ttld^t i^ielmel^r bie ^a^i feiner maieitdtifd^en ©egen* 
njart aUein jidrfcr genjirft l^dtte, iji meine <Sa^t nid^t gu 
Beuttl^eilem 2)ag »geer iji ba, er ni(^t SBir aBer mu^ten 
fel^r uttbatifBar, \tf)x sjergcjfen feln, wenn voix ung nid^t 10 
erinnerten, njaS njir ber Olegenttn fd^ulbig jfnb» aSefennen 
ttjtr 1 @ie Brad^te burd^ ii)x fo flugcg aU ta^jfereS aSetrageit 
bie giufriil^rer mit ©etwalt unb 5lnfel^n, mit Ueterrebung unb 
Siji gur Olui^e, unb ful^rte gum ©ritaunen ber SBelt ein re* 
BeHifd^eS SSdK in njenigen WlonaUn gu feiner $flid^t guriitf^ 15 

51 1 6 a* 3d^ leugne eS nid^t, 5)er tumult iji gejiiKt, unb 
Seber fd^eint in bie ©rengen beS ©el^orfamg guriidfgeBattttt. 
5l6er l^dngt e0 nid^t sjon eineS Seben SBiUfur ab, jle gu Sjer* 
lajfen ? SBer witt baS gjolf l^inbern, loSguBred^en ? SBd iji 
l)ie Sl^ad^t, jfe aBgul^alten? SBer Bixrgt unS, ba^ fie jld^ ferner 20 
treu unb untert^dnig geigen werben? ^f)x guter SBiUe iji 
atteS $fanb, bag trir l^afcen. 

@ g m tt t. Unb iji ber gute aSiOe eineS fBolU nid^t bag 
jld^erjie, bag ebeljie $fanb ? Sei ©ott ! SBann barf fld^ ein 
^onig ftd^erer l^alten, alg votnn fie 9tUe fur (Sinen, ©iner pir 25 
Ullle jiel^n? ©id^erer gegen innere unb du^ere ffeinbe? 

9tl^a. 2Bir njerben ung bod^ nid^t uterreben follen, ba^ 
eg iefet l^ier fo fiel^t? 

e g m n t* 3)er Jl6nig fd^rei^e einen ®eneraI*$arbon aug, 
er terul^ige bie ©emiitl^er ; unb Balb njirb man fel^en, njie 30 
5treue unb SieBe mit bem Swtrauen njieber gurlidffel^rt. 

mi a. Unb Seber, ber bie 2^ajiejidt beg «5nigg, ber bag 
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^gcttfgtl^um bet Steligton gef^anbet, gingc fret unb Icbig l^in 
unb wlcber, leBte ben 9tnbern inm Bereiten SBeifpicI, baf 
ungel^eurc SerBre^en jhraflog flnbl 
©gmont. Unb iji ein SSctBre^cn beS UnflnnS, ber 

5 3!run!enl^eit; ntd^t el^er ju cntfd^ulbigen, ate graufam gu Be* 
jhafen? SSefonberS njo fo ftd^re «§offhung, wo ©ewi^l^eit 
iji, ba^ ble UeBel nid^t wieberf el^ren ttjerben ? SBaren ^ntge 
barum nic]&t ftc^^erer ? SBerbeit fie nid^t i?Dtt ffielt unb 0lac]^* 
njelt ge^jriefen, bie eine 95eleibigung il^rer SBiirbe ijergeBen, 

10 Bebauern, t)txa^tm fonnten ? SBerben fie niti^t eBen beSroegen 
®ott gleic]^ gel^alten, ber i?iel gu gro^ ifi, ate baj an il^n 
jebe l&dflerung reid^en fottte? 

91 1 6 a. Unb eBen batum foK ber Jl5mg fur bie SBurbe 
©otteS unb ber Oleligion, wir fotten fur bag 9lnfe]^n beS 

15 «R5nigS flreiten. SBa8 ber DBere aBjutel^nen ^erfd^mdl^t, ifi 
unfere ^Jflid^t gu rdd^en* Ungefhaft foil, n?cnn i^ ratine, 
!ein ©d^ulbiger fid^ freuen» 

©gmont* ©lauBp 2)u, ba^ 5)u fie 9ltte erreid^en n?irfi? 
^5rt man nid^t tdglid^, ba^ bie JJurd^t fie l^ie* unb bal^in, 

ao fte au8 bem Sanbe treitt ? ©ie Sfteid^fien njerben tl^re ©uter, 
fld^, il^re Jtinber unb ffreunbe flitd^ten ; ber 5lrme njirb feine 
nfifelid^en »&dnbe bem 0lad^Bar guBringen. 

9t I B a. @ie njerben, njenn man fte nid^t ^erl^inbem f ann. 
5)arum ijerlangt ber Jl5nig Stai^ unb ^at sjon iebem ffiirflen, 

25 ®rnfi i)on jebem ©tattl^alter ; nid^t nur ^gdl^Iung wie eg 
ifi, was ttjerben f 5nnte, n?enn man 9lUeS gel^en lie^e n?ie'8 gel^t 
@inem gro^en Ue6el jufel^en, fld^ mit »&offhung fd^meid^eln, 
ber 3eit i^ertrauen, etroa einmal brein fd^Iagen, wic im gap* 
nad^t8ft)iel, ba^ eg Hatfd^t unb man bod^ etwag gu t^un 

30 fd^eint, wenn man nid^tg t^un m5d^te — l^ei^t bag nid^t, fld^ 
^erbdd^tig madden, ate fel^e man bem ^lufrul^r mit SSergniigen 
gu, ben man nid^t erregen, njo^I ater l^egen mod^te? 
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Sgtnottt (im SBegriff auftufal^ren, tiltmnt j!(^ jufammett, unb 
fl)rid§t nad^ einer fleinen $aufe gefcftt). 0lid^t icbe SlBftd^t ip 
offenBar, unb tnand^eg SKanneS 2t6jld^t ifi ju mi^beuten* 
fWu^ man bo^ aud^ ijon aUen ©eiten l^orcn, e8 fci beg ^finigg 
5l6fld^t ttjeniger, bie ^roijinjen nati^ elnf^miigen unb flaren 5 
®efe|en ju regieren, bic SKajefldt ber (Religion gu fld^ern unb 
einen aHgeuieinen Stieben feinem SSoIfe gu ge^en, alS sjielmel^r' 
fie uuBebingt gu unterjot^^en, fte ijrer alten Oled^te gu BerauBen, 
lld^ SD^eijiet Sjon il^ren SBefl|t^iiniern gu madden, bie fd^onen 
Ole^te beg 9lbel8 eingufti^rfinfen, um betentnjitten ber @ble 10 
aKeitt ll^m bienen, ll^m 2ei6 unb l&eBen wibmen mag, S)ie 
{Religion, fagt man, fel nur ein pxa^ti^n Xtppi^, l^inter 
bem man ieben gefdl^rlic^en 5lnfd^Iag nur beflo leister au^* 
benft* ©as SSolf liegt auf ben ^nieen, Betet bie l^eiligen 
gewirften Seld^en an, unb l^inten laufd^t ber aSogelJieOer, 15 
ber fie Beruden will. 

9tIBa. 2)ag mu^ \^ ijon Sir ]^5ren? 

egmont. 9lx(f)i meine ©eflnnungeni 0lur wag Mb 
l^ier, 6alb ba, ijon ©ro^en unb ijon ^leinen, ^lugen unb 
^oxtn gef^rod^en, laut sjertreitet trirb. S)ie 0lieberIfinber 20 
fur(3^ten ein bo))))elte8 3od^, unb von ihxQt il^nen ffir t^re 
Sretl^eit? 

2tlBa* 5?reil^eit? ©n fd^6ne0 Sort, wer'g red^t sjer* 
pdnbe. SBag njoKen jf e fiir jjretl^eit ? SBag ifi beg Sreiefien 
Sreil^eit ? — Sled^t gu tl^un ! — Unb baran wirb fie ber ^onig 25 
nld^t l^inbern. 0lein, nein ! ®ie glau^en jld^ nid^t frei, wenn 
fie fld^ nid^t felBji unb 9tnbern fd^aben f5nnen. SBdre eS nid^t 
Bejfer, aBguban!en, alg ein fold^eg SSoI! gu regieren? SBenn 
augwdrtige Seinbe brdngen, an bie fein SBurger benft, ber mit 
bem S'^dd^jien nur Befd^dftigt iji, unb ber ^6nig i^erlangt 30 
SBeiflanb, bann njerben fie uneing unter fld^, unb ijerfd^woren 
fld& flletd^fam mit il^ren jjeinben. SBeit ieffer Ift'g, fie ein* 
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guengen, ba^ man jlc njte ^inber l^atten, trie Jtinber gu i^xm 
SBeflen leiten tann. ®laviU nut, tin SSoff njirb nid^t alt, 
ni^t Hug; ein SSoK Weitt immer finbifc]^^ 
©grnottt. 3Bie felten fotntnt ein Jt5nig ju SSerflanb! 
5 Uttb fotten ftd^ SSieIc niti^t lieBer SSielen sjertrauen aU ©inem? 
Unb niti^t einmal bem @inen, fonbern ben SBenigen beS ©nen, 
bem SSoIf e, bag an ben SBIitfen feineg ^gerrn altert* £)ag l^at 
ttjol^l attein bag Oled^t, Hug ju werben. 
51 IB a* aSietteiti^t eBen batum, weil eg ftti^ nid^t fettp 
10 iiBerlajfen iji» 

® g mo n t* Unb barum 9liemanb geni jf^ fettfl uBerlajfen 

moti^te^ SD^an tl^ue, wag man njitt; id^ l^ate auf 3)eine Stage 

geantwortet, unb wieberl^ole : @g gel^t nid^t ! ®g f ann nid^t 

gel^en ! 3d^ fenne meine fianbgleute. @g ftnb SD'^dnner, wertl^ 

15 ©otteg SBoben ju Betreten; ein Seber runb fur fld^, ein Heiner 

^onig, fefl, tiil^tig, fdl^ig, treu, an alien ©itten l^angenb. 

(S(f)votx ifl'g, i^r Sutrauen ju ijerbienen, leid^t, gu etl^alten. 

©tarr unb fefi ! 3u briicfen flnb fte, ni^t ju unterbriicfen. 

9t 1 6 a (ber fid^ inbcfl einigemal utngefei^cn f)at). ©olltep 2)u 

20 bag 5lUeg in beg ^onigg ©egenwart wieberl^olen ? 

egmont* S)eflo fd^Iimmet, wenn miS) feine ©egenujart 
ab\(^xtdk I 5)ejio 6ejfer fiit il^n, fiir fein aSoH, njenn er 
mit 9^ut^ ntac^te, trenn er mtr Swtrauen einjlo^te, nod^ n?eit 
mel^r ju fagen* 
25 9116 a* 9Bag nix|Iid^ i% !ann id^ 1^5ren njie er. 

©gmont. 3ti^ njiirbe i^m fagen: Seid^t !ann ber «&irt 
eine gange «§erbe ©d^afe ijor fld^ l^intreiBen, ber ©tier giel^t 
feinen $flug ol^ne SBiberjianb; a6er bem ebein ^Jferbe, bag 
S)u reiten triUji, mu^t 3)u feine ©ebanfen dHernen, 5)u muf t 
30 nic^tg UnHugeg, nid^tg unHug ijon il^m ijerrangen. S)arum 
ttjiinfd^t ber aBiirger feine alte SSerfaffung gu Be^alten, Sjon 
feinen Sanbgleuten regiert gu fein, njeil er ttjei^, njie er ge* 
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f&^rt njlrb, mil n ^on i\)mn Unelgennul, S^fieilnel^uttg 
an feinem ©d^itffal l^offen fann* 

91 1 6 a. UribfoUte ber Megent nx(fyi Wla^i 1)aUn, blefeS 
alte «&er!ommett ju ^eranbern? Unb foBte nid^t cBen bieg 
fein fd^dnfleS Somd^t fein ? 3Ba8 iji BleiBenb auf biefet 5 
SBelt? Unb foOte einc ©taatSeinrid^tung WeiBen ttnnen? 
STOu^ nld^t In eittcr Seitfolge jcbeg Serl^altni^ jld^ ijetfinbcm, 
unb eBcn barum einc alte QSetfajfung bie Urfad^e ijon taufenb 
UeWn njerben, well jfe ben gegennjdrtigen Suflanb beS ajol!e0 
nld^t umfa^t? 3d^ fiird^te, biefe alien Olec^te jfnb batum fo 10 
angenel^m, njeil fie ®d^lu))fhjinfel Mben, in njeld^en ber 
^Inge, ber SU^ad^tlge, jum ©d^aben beS fSolU, juui ©d^aben 
bed ©anjen, jfd^ ijerBergen ober burd^fd^Ield^en fann* 

dgmont. Unb blefe wittfftrlld^en QSer&nberungen, blefe 
untefd^rdnften dingrlffe ber l^dd^jien ©enjali, jlnb fie nld^t 15 
aJor6oten, ba^ (£lner tl^un will, njaS ^aufenbe nld^t tl^un 
fotten? (gr will fld^ allein frei madden, urn jeben feiner 
SBitnfd^e Befriebigen, ieben feiner ©ebanfen augfu^ren gu 
f onnen* Unb wenn wir unS i^m, einem guten weifen ^dnige, 
ganj Jjertrauten, fagt er un8 fur feine 9lad^!omnien gut, ba^ 20 
feiner ol^ne Oliicffld^t, o^ne ©d^onung regieren werbe ? SBer 
rettet unS alSbann ^on Sj5lliger SBiUfiir, wenn er un8 
feineiDiener, feine 9ldd^flen fenbet, bie ol^ne Jlenntni^ beS 
ganbeg unb feiner Seburfrtijfe nad^ Selieten fd^alten unb 
walten, feinen SBiberjianb finben unb ffd^ sjon ieber QSerant* 25 
TOortung frei wiffen? 

21 1 B a (ber fld^ inbefl toieber umgefel^en l^at). (£§ ifi nid^tS 
natfirlid^er, aU ba^ ein ^6nig burd^ fld^ ju l^errfd^en ge«» 
benft unb benen feine Sefel^le am lieBjien auftragt, bie il^n 
am Bejlen ijerjiel^en, s^erflel^en woUen, bie feinen ffilHen un* 30 
Bebingt audrid^ten. 

(£gmont« Unb eBen fo natilirlid^ i{l% bafi ber SBfirger 
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^on bcm regiett fein njitt, ber tnlt i^m gcBorcn urtb erjogen 
ifl, bet gleid^en Segriff mlt i^m ijon Sfl^d^t unb Unreti^t 
gefa^t l^at, ben er aU feinen ©ruber anfel^en fanit. 
9t 16 a. Unb bo^ l^at ber Stbel mit biefen feinen SBrubem 
5 fel^r ungletc]^ getl^eilt* 

(Sgmont* 5)a8 iji ijot Sal^rl^unberten gefd^el^en, unb 
ttjtrb je^t ol^ne 9leib gebulbet^ SBurben a6er neue SD^enfd^en 
ol^ne 0lot^ gefenbet, bie fld^ jum jnjeitenmate auf Unfojien 
ber Station Bereld^ern njoOten, fdl^e man fld^ elner fhrengen, 

lot^mxif untebingten ^qtfud^t auSgefe^t, baS njurbe eine 
©dl^rung madden, bie ^^ ni^t leid^t in fld^ felBji auflojie* 
• 2tI6a» 3)u fagji ntir, waS id^ ni^t l^dren foUte; auti^ 
id^ 6in fremb* 
©gmont. ©af i^ ®ir*8 fage, jeigt ©ir, ba^ id^ ©id^ 

15 nid^t nieine^ 

%lia. Unb au^ fo wiinfd^t' id^ e0 nid^t ijon Sir ju 
|)5ren, S)er Jt5nig fanbte mid^ mit *&offnung, ba^ id^ l^ier 
ben 35eijianb beS 2tbelS finben wikrbe* Der ^dnig njill feinen 
SBiOem ©er ^5nig l^at nad^ tiefer Ueierlegung gefel^en, wag 

2obem SSoKe frommt; eg fann nid^t HeiBen unb gel^en wie 
6i0]^er. 2)eS JtSnigS OlBjId^t ijl, jfe fettji gu il^rem eignen 
SePen eingufd^rdn!en, il^r eigeneS «§eil, ttenn'S fein mu^, il^nen 
aufgubringen, bie fd^dblid^en Siirger aufjuo))fem, bamit bie 
UeBrigen Sluice finben, beS ©ludtS einer njeifen Olegierung 

25 genie^en Knnen, S)ieg iji fein ©ntfd^Iu^ ; biefen bem 5lbel 

funb gu madden, l^a^e id^ Sefel^I , unb Stati) ijerlang' id^ in 

feinem 0lamen, njie eg ju ti^un fei, nid^t wag; benn bag 

f)at ®r 6cfd^Io|fen» 

® g m n t» Seiber red^tfertigen ©eine SBorte bie J?urd^t beg 

30 93oIf g, bie aflgemeine ??urd^t ! ®d i)at er benn Befd^Ioffen, 
wag fein JJfirjt Befd^Iie^en foUte. ©ie «raft feineg Solfg, 
ll^r ©emlit^, ben aSegriff, ben fie ijon jld^ fettji l^aten, wiH 
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et fd^ttjdd^m, nleberbtfitfen, jerjl5ren, urn jfc Jequem regleren 
gu Wnnen* (&c will ben innern Sttxn ii)xtt digenl^elt i?er* 
berBen ; getvi^ In ber Slfcjl^t, f!e glfidlid^er gu ma&}m. (St 
Witt fie Sjernid^ten, bamit fie cttrag njerben, ein anber (StnjaS. 
D ! ttjenn feiitc Slbjld^t gut ijl, fo wirb fie miggelcitet ! 9f«d^t 5 
bem «ft 5 n i e iviberfe^t man fl^ ; man ftettt fld^ nur b e m 
^nige entgegen, ber einen falfd^en ffieg gu njanbein bie etflen 
unglu(fli(^en <S(i)x\ttt mad^t 

91 1 6 a. SBie ©u geflnnt h% fd^elnt eS ein JoergeWtd^er 
aSerfuc^, un0 ^etelnigen gu njotten* 2)u benfji geting ijom 10 
Jlonige unb sjerdd^tlid^ sjon feinen 8fl5t^en, tvenn ©u gweifetji, 
bad 9(Ked fet nid^t \&}on gebad^t^ ge))ritft^ getoogen n?orben* 
3ti^ l^ate feinen 91ufttag, iebeS fffir unb ffiiber no^ 
einmal burc^gugel^en* ©el^orfam forbre id^ loon bem SSoHe — 
unb ^on dud^, il^r (grjien, ^beljien, Siat^ unb J^iat ate 15 
SBurgen biefer unBebingten $jlid^t 

(ggmont. fforbre unfre »&ciu^)tet, fo iji eg auf einmal 
getl^am D6 fld^ ber Slaim biefem 3o^e Biegen^ 06 er fl^ 
»or bem SBeile butfen fott, !ann einer eblen ©eete gleid^ fein. 
Umfonfl i)aW id) \o ijiel geftjrod^en ; bie Suft ^aV i^ 20 
erf^uttert, weiter nid^tS getvonnen. 

getbinanb fornmt. 

fjerbinanb. QSergeil^t, ba^ i^ (£uer ©efrrdd^ unter* 
Bred^e. «§ier tfl ein SBrief, beffen Ue6er6ringer bie 9tnttt3ort 
bringenb mad^t 25 

91 IB a* ©riautt mir, ba^ id^ fel^e, trag er entl^Mt 
(Xritt an bie @eite.) 

g e r b i n a n b (gu @gnwnt). ©g iji ein f(^5ne0 $ferb, bag 
Sure geute getrad^t l^aBen, (Sud^ atgul^olen. 

e g m n t. (5g ifi nid^t baS fd^Iimmjie. 3d^ ^aV eS fd^on 30 
eine ffiBeile ; id^ benF eS weggugeBen. SBenn eg Qn^ gefdttt, 
fo njerben o^ir ^ietteid^t beg <&anbete einig* 
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JJetblnanb. ®ut, n?tr troHeit fel^n, 

5116 a (toinft feincm ©ol^ne, bcr fid^ in ben ®runb guturfjie^t). 

@gnn)nt* Mt wol^II entla^t mid^l ©enn i^ nju^te, 
6ei @ott, Tiid^t mel^r ju fagen* 
5 3tIBa. ©lutflid^ l^at 5)^ bet S^fatt J?erl^lttbert, ©einen 
©inn no(3^ tteiter ju i^ertat^en. Uttsjorfl^ttg entnjicfelp ©u 
bie JJalten Seinea »&erjeng, unb flagfl ©iti^ felBjt n?eit jhrenger 
an, alS ein SBiberfad^er gel^ajfig tl^un Knttte* 

(Sgmont. ©iefet Sornjurf rul^tt m^ ni^t; i^ fenne 
lomid^ fel6ji genug, unb wei^, twte id^ bem Jtonlg angcl^orej 
weit mcl^r alg aSlele, bie in fcinem Siettji fld^ felBer biencn. 
Ungctn f^eib' i^ an^ biefem ©treitc, ol^ne il^n Betgelegt gu 
fcl^en, unb wunf^e rrnx, ba^ ung ber iDienjl beS «§errn, baS 
SBol^I beS l&anbeg talb ijereinigen moge. ©3 wirft i^ietteiti^t 
15 ein ttieberl^olteg ©ef^jrdd^, bie ©egennjatt ber Wrigen JJiirflett, 
bie l^eute fel^Ien, in einem glucflid^etit 5lugenKitf, wag l^eut 
unmoglid^ fd^eint Wht biefet '§offnung entfern' iti^ mi(3^^ 

91 IB a (ber gngteid^ feinem @ol^n gcrbinanb tin Qd^n giebt). 
*alt, egmottt ! — Seinen 5)egen ! — (2)ie fWitteltl^ur ojfnet jtc^, 
20 man ftel^t bie Oalerie ntit SBac^^e Befe^t, bie unBetoeglid^ WeiBt.) 

©gmont (ber jlaunenb eine SBetle gef(^toiegen). S)ieg n?ar 
bie 9lBfi^t ? 5)agu l^aji S)u mi^ Berufen ? (9lad^ bem JDegen 
greifenb, aid toenn er fid^ »ert]^eibigcn toottte.) S3in id^ benn 
ttjel^rloS ? 
25 9tI6a* 5)er Jtonig Befiep'a, ®u Bifl mein ©efangener. 
(3uglei(^ treten »on Beiben ©citcn ©etoajfnetc l^crein.) 

(igmont (m^ eincr <5tiKe.) 2)er ^onig? — Dranieit! 
Dranien I {^ad) einer $aufe, feinen JDegcn l^ingeBenb.) @o 
nimm ti)n ! ®r i)ai njeit 5fter beS ^5nigg ®a^e ijertl^eibigt, 
30 alS biefe 93ruji Befd^ufet, (@r gel^t burd^ bie fWitteltl^ur ah ; 
bie Octtiajfncten, bie im Siutmer ftnb, fctgen iljm, ingteid^en 5l(Ba'« 
^o^n. mba BleiBt jleBen. JDer SSorl^ang faUt.) 



ARGUMENT. 
ACT V. 

TniLjiftb act begins with a scene at dusk in the streets 
of Brussels. Clarchen implores Brackenburg to help her to 
liberate Egmont, and when several citizens arrive she chal- 
lenges them with words full of enthusiasm and fervour to con- 
trive measures for Egmont's deliverance. The citizens listen 
to her appeal with pity and amazement, and asking Bracken- 
burg to take her home, they retire. On the approach of 
Alva's guard Clarchen is at last prevailed upon by Bracken- 
burg to leave the spot and to ' go home,' which expression she 
repeats with a sinister significance. 

The next scene shows us Egmont in his prison. A lamp 
is burning, and a couch stands in the background. The 
wearied prisoner, deprived of sleep and harassed by cares, 
expresses his feelings of horror at his approaching death in 
a soliloquy. He faintly indulges in the hope that Orange 
will venture some bold enterprise for him, that the people 
will gather in myriads, and that he will 'hail in joyfulness 
the freedom of the dawn of day.' If only Clarchen were a 
man, he thinks, she would be able to restore to him his 
liberty. 

The scene now changes to Clarchen's residence. She 
enters, carrying a lamp and a glass of water. She places the 
light in the window as a sign for Brackenburg that she is 
still awake. He promised to bring her tidings of Egmont. 
Yet she knows that his doom is sealed. There is no one 
who would come forward for his safety, and she herself 
is weak and powerless. At last she hears a timid step; it 
is Brackenburg, who enters pale and frightened. He brings 
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her the sad tidings, which dispel every hope, that Egmont 
is condemned to death. He saw with his own eyes all the 
sinister preparations for the execution. His recital of the 
horrible sight produces an overwhelming eflFect on Glarchen, 
who is about to rush forth into the darkness of night. 
Brackenburg keeps her back, and she produces a phial of 
poison which she once 'stole in play' from Brackenburg. 
She could, herself, not survive the impending calamity, but 
conjures Brackenburg to live on as a comfort and support 
to her mother. Brackenburg implores her * to pause on the 
brink of the precipice,' but she exclaims that she has * con- 
quered,' and that he should not call her back to the struggle. 

Glarchen goes to the window, as if to look out, and 
secretly drinks of the poison. The rest she places on the 
table, and beseeching Brackenburg to save himself, lest he 
should appear her murderer, she retires. Brackenburg leaves 
in irresolution and despair, and Cl'archen's death is indicated 
by music and by the flame of the lamp which flickers up 
several times and then suddenly expires. 

The scene, which now changes to Egmont's prison, shows 
him asleep on a couch. A rustling of keys is heard, and 
servants enter with torches, Ferdinand and Silva follow. 
The latter reads to Egmont his death-warrant, and tells 
him that a short time will be given to him to prepare himself 
and to set his house in order. 

Silva retires with the attendants, but Ferdinand remains. 
Egmont, who mistakes his motive in remaining behind, gives 
vent to his indignation, and addresses to him harsh words of 
reproof. Ferdinand, however, reveals to the doomed man 
his innermost feelings of admiration for his noble character 
and of heartfelt pity for his hard fate. Egmont beseeches 
him to find out means of rescuing him, but Ferdinand de- 
clares, in utter despair, that every attempt would be useless. 
Alva's son is so overcome with grief that he cannot leave 
the fatal spot, and Egmont must urge him to withdraw. At 
last he leaves hastily, overwhelmed with sorrow. 
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Egmont remains alone. He is wearied, and nature ' as- 
serts her right ' : he falls asleep, and a bright vision appears 
to him in his dream. Freedom, wearing the features of 
Clarchen, appears to him in a celestial garb, and with en- 
couraging gestures holds out to him a laurel crown. Whilst 
she holds the wreath over his head, martial music is heard in 
the distance, and at the same moment the apparition vanishes. 
Egmont awakes, comforted by the vision which inspires 
him with the hope, that his blood will not be shed in vain. 
When the drums approach, he feels as if he were going 
forth to die a glorious death. Spanish soldiers occupy the 
background, and Egmont passes through them, with a firm 
and manly bearing, to meet his fate. 



gfittftet 5tufaug. 



5)ammeruiig» 

5 SBradcttiutg^ SieB^en, um ©otteS wltten, waS nimmp 

^Idrd^en* Jtomm mtt, Sracf eniurg ! 2)u tnu^t t)ie 
SD^enfc^ctt nid^t fennen ; njir iefreien ll^tt ge«jt^* ©enn njag 
gleiti^t il^rer 2ieBe ju il^m ? Seber fii^It, ^ fd^twdt' eS, in jf d^ 

loWe irennenbe SBegier, i^n ju retten, bie ©efal^r ijon elnem 
fojiBareit fieten atjunjenbeit, wnb bem {Jreiefiett bie Sreil^eit 
trieberjugeten. Jlomm! @3 fe:§It nut art bet ©tlmme, bie 
fie jufammentuft* Sn il^tet ©eele Ie6t nod^ ganj frifd^, tt?a^ 
jfe if)m fc^ulbig jfnb; unb ba^ fein mad^tiget 5ttm aHetn 

15 S)on il^nen bag SSerbetien atl^dlt, njijfeit fie. Um feinet* unb 

il^tetttjiOen mii^m ffe 5Ole0 wagen* Unb voa^ njagen tvit? 

3um l^od^ffen unfet SeBen, bag ju etl^alten nid^t bet ^n^t 

ttjettl^ ip, wenn et umfommt. 

95tadett6utg. Unglixdlid^e ! ©u flel^jt nid^t bie @e«jalt, 

20 bie uTiS mit el^etnen SBanben gefejfelt 1)at 

Jl I d t d^ e n • ®ie fd^eitrt mit nid^t unMetwinblid^* 8a^ 
una nid^t lang' sjetgeWid^e SBotte tted^feln! »§iet fommeit 
ijon ben alien, teblid^en, njadetn SU^dnnetn ! ^bxt, ??teunbe ! 
0lad^6atn, l^ott I — ©agt, wie ijt eg mit C^gmont ? 
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Stmmermeiflet* SBag itoitt bag «lnb? «a^ fie 

^lar^en. 3!retet ndl^cr, ba^ wlr fa^te teben, 510 tt?lt 
eittig jfnb unb fidrfet. SBir bfirfen tiid^t einen 9fugen5Ii(f 
^erfdumen ! ©ic fred^e S^ijrannei, bie e0 wagt, i^ gu feffein, 5 
gutft fd^on ben S)oId^, ll^n gu ermorben. D Sreunbe, mit 
Jebem ©ti^ritt ber S)dmmetung tt?erb' iti^ dngfllid^er* 3^ 
furd^te blefe 9lad^t. ^ommt I ffiBlr woKeit unS t^eilen ; mlt 
fd^nettem 2auf Jjon Ouartier guOimrtier rufen ttjlr bie SBiirger 
^erau0* Cln Seber greife gu feinen alten ffiBaffen ! 9tuf bem 10 
SKarfte trefen njir un8 n?ieber, unb unfet ©trom tel^t einen 
Seben mit jld^ fort 5)te ffeinbe fel^en jld^ umringt unb nbtx^ 
f<]^ttjemmt, unb jfnb etbrftdt* SBag !ann unS eine »§anbijotl 
Stntd^tt njiberjiel^en ? Unb ®r in unfret SKitte fel^rt iuxM, 
fle^t fl(3^ Befreit, unb fann u n S einmal banfen, ung, bie njir 15 
il^m fo ttef sjerfd^ulbet worben. (£r flel^t sjiettei^t — gewi^, 
er flel^t bag SKorgenrotl^ am freien tgimmel wieber. 

Simmermeijler* ffiie iji ©ir, SKdb^en? 

Stlax^^n. Stbnni i^x mic^^ mi^Jjerflel^n ? fflom ©rafen 
fi)te^' i(3^! 3ti^ frre^e ijon (Sgmont 20 

Setter. 0lennt ben 0lamen nid^tl (Sx ijt tmii^. 

Jlldrti^en. ©en 0lamen nid^t! ffiie? 0li^t biefen 
0lamen? 2Ber nennt il^n nid^t Bei ieber ©elegenl^eit ? SBo 
fiel^t er nid^t gefti^rieSen? 3n biefen ©ternen f)aV i^ oft 
mit atten feinen Settern ii)n gelefen. 0lid^t nennen ? SBag 25 
foil baS? fjreunbe! ®ute, tl^eure 0lad^6arn, 3^r trdumt; 
Bejlnnt (5u^ ! ©el^t mid^ nic^t fo fiarr unb dngflli^ an ! 
mm nic^t fd^iid^tern l^ie unb Ui <StiU. 3^ ruf' ©ud^ Ja 
nur gu, was 3eber njlmfd^t. 3|l meine ©timme nid^t ©ureS 
«§ergen0 eigene ©timme ? 2Ber njurfe fld^ in biefer ^angen 30 
Slad^t, tf)' er fein unru^botteS f&tttt Bejieigt, nid^t auf bie 
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^ttiee, xf)n mlt etnflli^em @eBet Sjom «§immel ju erringen ? 
Sragt (Sud^ clnanber I JJrage Sebet fld^ fel6p 1 Unb njer frrtci^t 
tnir ttid^t na^: „@gmontg Srcli^elt ober ben ^ob!** 

Setter* ®t>iVUm^x' ung! 5)a gieH'8 eln Unglutf. 

5 JlHr^en. SIciBt, Weitt; unb bnitft (5u^ ni^t ijor 
feinem SRamen tteg, bem tl^r (£ud^ fonfl fo frol^ entgegen 
brangtet ! — SBenn ber Sfluf i^n anfiinbigte, njenn e8 l^ie^ : 
„@gmont fommtl (Sr !ommt Sjon ©entl'V ba l^ielten ble 
^tvoo^mx ber ©tra^en fld^ glutfUd^, burd^ ble er reiten mu^te. 

10 Unb tt?enn Sl^r feine $ferbe fti^aHen l^ortet, warf Seber felne 
?lrBett l^in, unb iibtt bie teffimmerten ©efld^ter, ble 3^r 
burd^g ffenfler fletftet, filler ttjie ein ©onnenjiral^l sjon feinem 
9lnge|ld^te eln Slltf ber ffreube unb »&ofnung. 2)a 1)obt 3l^r 
@ure Jllnber auf ber il^utfd^weHe in ble «§o^e unb beutetet 

15 i^nen : „@le]^, bag iji @gmont, ber ©rp^te ba ! Sr Ip'S I 
@r ifl'S, ijon bem 3l^r Beffere 3«ten, alS dure armen SSater 
letten^ elnji ju ernjarten l^att." ga^t Sure Jtlnber nt^t 
berelnji ®u(3^ fragen : ^OBo Iji er l^in ? SBo jfnb bie 3elten 
l^in, ble Sl^r i^erfjjrad^t ? " — Unb fo wed^fetn wir SBorte, 

20 flnb mu^lg, sjerratl^en il^n I 

©oefi* ©d^dmt (£ud^, SratfenBurg ! Sa^t jfe nld^t ge* 
wdl^ren ! ©teuert bem Unl^ell ! 

aSratfenBurg* Sleteg ^Idrd^en, wir njoKen gel^en! 
SaS tvirb ble 3»utter fagen? SSleaeld^t — 

as Jl I d r d^ e n. SKelnji 5)u, i^ fei dn ^inb ober wa^nflnnig ? 
SBaS fann JjieUeld^t ? — SSon blefer fd^retflid^en ©ewi^^elt 
trlngfi 2)u ml(3^ mlt felner '^offnung n?eg. — Sl^r foUt mld^ 
^oren, unb Sl^r werbet ; benn i^ fell's, 3^r felb Befiurgt unb 
f5nnt @ud^ felfcfi In (Surem SBufen nlc^t njleberfinben. Sa^t 

30 burd^ ble gegennjdrtlge ©efal^r nur Slnen SBIlcf in 'na^ SSer* 
gangne brlngen, bag furj aSergangne I 9Benbet Sure ©ebanfen 
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na^ bcr Qutunft. Stbnnt 3^r benn IcBen, wetbct 3l^r, njenn 
er gu ©runbe gcl^t? a^it felnem Sltl^em flic|>t bet Ic^te 
«§aud^ ber Stcil^clt 3Ba8 war er @ud^? Sur wen uBergab 
er fld^ ber bringenbfiett ® efal^r ? ©elne SBunbcn flojfen unb 
l^eilten nur fur 6ud^, Die grofle ©eele, bie @ud^ atte trug, 5 
Bef(^rdnf t ein Jlerfcr, unb ®^auer tutf if^en STOorbeS f^weten 
um fie l^er, Qtx benft ijlettei^t an 6u^, er l^offt auf @u^^ 
er, ber nur ju geten, nur ju erfutten gewol^nt war* 

Simmermeifier* ©eijatter, fommt! 

Jlldr^en* Unb i^ l&abe ni^t 5tmie, nid^t SU^arf, wle 10 
3]^r ; bod^ ]^ai' i^, wa8 @ud^ 5taen eien fe^lt, 2^ut]^ unb 
ffiera^tung ber ©efal^r* Jtonnt* 6ud^ mein 5tt]^em bod^ 
entjunben! Jlonnt' id^ an meinen SBufen brudenb (5ud^ 
erwcinnen unb Beleien ! Stommt ! 3n (Surer 2^itte void i^ 
gel^en ! — 3Bte eine Saline we|>rIog ein ebleg «&eer Jjon Jlrie* 15 
gern wel^enb anfiil^rt, fo foH niein ®eifi um (Sure t§du))ter 
flammen, unb £ieBe unb STOutl^ bag fd^wanfenbe, gerflreute 
33olf gu einem fiird^terlid^en «&eer bereinigem 

Setter* ©d^aff* fie Bei @txU} fie bauert mid^* 

(Siirger oB.) ao 

JBradtenBurg* Aldrd^en, fle^ Du nid^t, wo wir jinb ? 

Jl I d r d^ e n . SBo ? Unter bent tgimmel, ber fo oft fld^ l^err* 
lid^er ju w5lBen fd^ien, wenn ber @ble unter il^m l^erging, 
9lu0 biefen Senfiem l^aien fie l^erauSgefel^n, ijier, funf Stb^ft 
uBer einanber ; an biefen S^iiren l^aien fie gefd^arrt unb genidEt, 25 
wenn er auf bie a^emmen l^eraBfal^* D id^ l^atte fie fo lieB, 
wie fie il^n el^rtenl SDBdre er Xtjxann gewefen, mUd^ten fie 
immer bor feinem SaHe feitwdrtg gel^n* 5tBer fie lieiten 
il^n ! — O il^r «&dnbe, bie i^x an bie a^ii^en griff 't, gum 
©d^wert Bnnt il^r nid^t greifen — SBradEeniurg, unb wir? — 30 
©d^elten wir fie?— Diefe Olrme, bie il^n fo oft fefi l^ielten, 

H a 
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n?ag t:^utt fie ffir i^n ? — 8lfi ^ai in bet SBelt fo i)iel erteid^t, 
— 5)u fennfl SBege unb ©tege, f ennfl bag alte ©^lo^. @3 
iji ttid^te unmoglid^; gicB mir cinen 5lnf(^Iag. 
SradcnBurg. SBenn n?ir nad^ t§aufe gingen! 

5 Stlax^tn. Out. 

ffl r a tf c n 5 u t g • Sort an bet ©dfe fel^* i^ 5fiBa8 SBad^c ; 
la^ bod^ bie ©timmc ber SSernunft 2)ir ju ^erjen bringen ! 
^dltfl 5)u niid^ fur feig? ©lauBfl 5)u ni^t, ba^ ic^ urn 
Seinettt?ittett flerten !5nnte? ^ler finb wir Seibe tott, i(3^ 

lo fo gut trie 2)u, ©iel^fl Su nid^t bag Unmdgli^e ? aSenn 
5)u 5)1^ fagtefl! Su Kfi au^er Dir. 

Jirard^en. Slugermir! TOfd&euItd^! Sratfetiturg, Sl^r 
feib auger (S\x^. S)a 3l^r laut ben «§elben ijerel^rtet, ll^tt 
ffreunb unb ©d^ufe unb t§offnung nanntet, ll^m 25iioat rleft, 

15 wenn er tarn, ba fianb id^ in nieinem 9Bin!eI, fc^oB baS JJenjIer 
f)alb auf, JjerBarg mid^ laufc^enb, unb baS tgerg W^^ ^^^ 
](>51&er alg @ud^ aHen^ 3e|t fc^Idgt mir'3 wieber l^ol^er al8 
(Sn6) 2ttten I 3l^r Jjeriergt (gud^, ba eg 0lot]^ ifl, ijerleugnet 
il^n, unb fiil^It nid^t, bag 3l^r untergel^t, njenn er JjerbirBt. 

ao SratfenBurg, J?omm nad^ ^aufe! 
«Idr(^en. 0lad^ »gaufe? 

aSratfenturg* Seftnne bid^ nur! ©iel^ ©id^ um! 
5£)ieg flnb bie ©tragen, bie I)u nur fonntaglid^ Betratft, burd^ 
bie 5)u flttfam nad^ ber J?ird^e gingfl, n:o I)u uiertrieBen 

25 el^rtar jitrntefi, »jenn i^ mit einem freunblid^en, griiflenben 

SiSort mid^ ju Sir gefettte* S)u pel^fl unb rebefl, l^anbelfl ^or 

ben 5tugen ber offenen SBelt; 6ef!nne bid^, SieBe, TO03U 

^ilft e8 ung? 

J? I d r d^ e n, ^a^ »§aufe ! 3a, i^ Beftnne mid^* J^omm, 

30 SradfenBurg, nad^ »§aufe ! SBeigt Su, »jo meine ^dmat^ 
iji? (m.) 
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©cfdngnif 
Wxd) tint ^ampt tt^iUt, ein (Rui^ebett im ©nttibe. 

©amont attcin: /// - j-^ r 

Slltet ffrcunb, immer gctrcuer ©c^laf, flicl^ji S)u mic^ axiCtj, 
wjle bie uBrigen ffrcunbc ? SBie njiUig fenftcfl 5)u 5)i^ auf 5 
mcin frcieS »§au))t l^cruntcr, unb ful^Itcfl, wie ein fc^onet 
aKijrtenfrattj ber fiieie, meine ®^Idfe I 2^itten unter SBaffen, 
auf ber SBoge bc8 SeicnS, tul^t' i^ letc^t atl^menb, wie ein 
oufqueHenber JtnaBe, in beinen 5trinen. SBenn ©turme burd^ 
Sweige unb SBIdtter faufien, Qlfl unb SBi:^feI ftc^ fuirrenb 10 
Bewegten, bliei innerfl bod^ ber J?ern be8 ^erjenS ungeregt. 
aSaS f^uttelt 2)ic^ nun ? SBag erfd^uttert ben fefien, treuen 
©inn? 3^ fuel's, eg ifl ber Jttang ber SKorbart, bie an 
meiner ffiurjel naf^t* 0lod^ ^tf)' i^ aufred^t, unb ein innrer 
©c^auer bur^fdl^rt mx^. 3a, fie u6ertt?inbet, bie berrdtl^erifc^e 15 
©ewalt ; fte untergrdbt ben feflen, l^ol^en ©tamm, unb ti)* bie 
flflinbe borrt, purjt frad^enb unb jerfc^metternb 2)eine Xxont. 

aBarum benn ie^t, 2)er 2)u fo oft getvalt'ge ©orgen gleid^ 
©eifenHafen Sir »om ^au^jte njeggett?iefen, warum tjermagji 
2)u nid^t bie 5ll^nung ju »erfd^eud^en, bie taufenbfa(2^ in 2)ir 20 
fld^ auf* unb niebertreiBt ? ©eit njann Begegnet ber ^ob S)ir 
fiird^terli(^, mit bejfen wec^felnben SBilbern, njie mit ben 
uBrigen ©eftalten ber genjo^nten @rbe, I)u gelaffen lettefl? — 
2lud^ ifi er'S nic^t, ber rafc^e ffeinb, bem bie gefunbe Sruji 
n?etteifernb fld^ entgegen fel^nt ; ber Jterfer ifl'S, beS ©raBeg 25 
aSortilb, bem ^elben wie bem Seigen njiberlid^^ Unfeiblic]^ 
njarb mir'g fc^on auf meinem ge^jol^erten ©tul^Ie, wenn in 
jiattli^er QSerfammlung bie Siirpen, n?aS leic^t ju entfd^eiben 
ttjar, mit wieberfel^renben ©ef:^rd^en fiierlegten, unb jujifd^en 
bupern SBdnben eineS ©aalg bie aSalfen ber Se^e mid^ 30 
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erbrfiiten. ©a ellt' iC^ fort, fotalb eg m5gU(3& wax, unb 
rafi^ aufg $ferb tnit ticfem Sftl^cmjuge. Unb frifc^ f)inan^, 
ha TOO voit l^tngel^5ren I 3n3 Selb, wo aug ber (5rbe bant|3fettb 
Jcbe nad^fle $Bo|>ltl^at bet Slatnt, unb bur(3^ bie *§itnmel 

5 wel^enb atte ©egen ber ©ejlirne unS umnjittern ; wo wit, bem 
erbgeiornen Miefen gleid^, Jjon ber SBerul^rung unfrer Wlutttt 
fraftlger ung in bie ^b^t reiflen; too n?ir bie Wltn\^\)tit 
gang, unb menfd^Iid^e Segier in alien 5tbem ful^len ; wo baS 
ajerlangen ijorjitbringen, ju teflegen, gu erl^afd^en, feine ?Jau|i 

lo gu traud^en, gu Beft^en, gu eroBern, bur^ bie ©eele beS iungen 
SagerS gliil^t ; njo ber ©olbat fein angetorneS 9le^t auf atte 
SBelt mit raf^em ©d^ritt fld^ anma^t, unb in fftrd^terlic^er 
Sreil^eit wie ein »§ageltt?etter burd^ SBiefe, Selb unb SBalb 
i)erber6enb fheid^t, uub feine ©rengen fennt, bie 2^enfd^en* 

15 ^"b gegogen. 

S)u Bifl nur «ilb, ^rinnerungatraum beS ®IM^, bag iC^ 
fo tang' Befeffen; n?o ^ai 2)id^ ba8 ©efd^itf ijerratl^erifd^ 
l^ingeful^rt ? SSerfagt e§ 5)ir ben nie gefc^euten Xoh ijorm 
2tngeftd^t ber ©onne rafd^ gu gSnnen, urn I)ir be8 ©rabeS 

20 SSorgefd^mad im efeln 3)iober gu Bereiten ? SBie ]^au(]^t er 
mid^ au0 biefen ©teinen wibrig an! ©(]^on flarrt ba§ 
8eben; Jjor bem 0lul^e6ette, wie bor bem ®rabe, fd^eut ber 

5u^.— 
D ©orge, ©orge, bie S)u bor ber 3«tt ben Sl^orb Beginnji, 

25 lag a* ! — ©eit njann ifl ^gmont benn attein, fo gang attein 
in biefer SBelt? Did^ mac^t ber 3n?eifel fuPoS, nid^t baS 
©liitf. 3fl bie ©ered^tigfeit beg StbnxQ^, ber Du lebenSlang 
^ertrautefl, ifi ber JKegentin greunbfd^aft, bie faji— -bu barffi 
eg ©ir gepel^n— fafl Siebe wax, flnb fie auf einmal, ttjie ein 

30 gldngenb Seuerbilb ber Sla^t, Derfd^n?unben unb lajfen 5)id^ 
attein auf bunfelm $fab guriitf ? SBirb an ber ©))i^e Seiner 
greunbe Oranien nid^t wagenb flnnen? SBirb nid^t ein 
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93oIf fld^ fammein unb mit anfd^tcettenber ©eiratt ben alten 
Sreunb enetten? 

D l^altet, SKauern, We 3l^r mi^ elnfd^Iiegt, fo J)lelet 
©eijier njol^lijemelnteS S)rangen ni^t ijon mir a6, unb 
votl^n Wlnti) au8 meinen 5tugen [onji fl^ uBer fie ergofl, 5 
ber fel^re nun an^ il^ren t§erjen in meineS wieber. D ia, 
fie tiil^ren ^^ gu 5J!aufenben ! ®ie f ommen, jlel^en mir jur 
©eite ! 3)&r frommet SBunf^ eilt bringenb gu bem «&immel, 
er iittet um etn SBunber. Unb peigt gu meinet 0lettung 
ni^t tin (Sngel nieber, fo fe!^' id^ fie na^ fianj' unb 10 
©d^wertern greifen. 2)ie ^ore f^)aUen fld^, bie ©itter 
f^pringen, bie 3)iauer jlurjt ijor i^ren ^dnben ein, unb ber 
Srei^eit beg ein6re(^enben ^ageg jleigt ^gmont frol^lid^ ent^* 
gegen. 9Bte mand^ Mannt ©efld^t em)}fdngt ntid^ iaud^genb ! 
9l(^. StUx^m, njdrfl ©u a^ann, fo \af)* id) bid^ genjif au^ 15 
l^ier guerfl unb banfte S)ir, n^ad einem Jl5nige }u banfen l^ort 
ifi — iJreil^eit. y 

Jtldrd^end ^^aud* 
Jt(dr(]^en 

fomntt mit einer Sam^e unb einem ®lai SBaffer and bet i^ammer ; fie ao 
fe^t bo^ ®iae auf ben Xifd^ unb tritt and Senfier: 

SBratfenBurg ? ©eib 3^r'8 ?— SBag ]^5rt' id^ benn ? 01od^ 
Sliemanb ? (S^ war 01iemonb I 3<^ wttt bie 8am^)e in6 Sen* 
fier fefeen, baf er flel^t, i^ wac^e nod^, id^ ujarte noc^ auf 
il^n. ^r ^at mir 9lad^rid^t ijerfprod^en, 9lad^rid&t ? @ntfefe:» 35 
lid^e ©eroi^l^eit ! — (ggmont ijerurtl^eilt ! — SBeld^ ©erid^t 
barf il^n forbern ? Unb fie ijerbammen il^n 1 ©er Jlonig Der:» 
bammt il^n ? Dber ber «§erjog ? Unb bie Wegentin ent jiel^t 

fld^ ! Dranien gaubert nnt atte feine greunbe ! 3fl bieg 

bie ®elt, ijon brren SBanfelmutl^, Unjuijerldfjlgfeit i^ Diet 30 
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gel^drt unb nt^tS em^jfunben l^aBe? 3fi bie3 bie SBelt? — 
SBcT njdre 6df' genug, ben ^^euern aninfdn\)m^ SBdtc 
SBoSl^eit md^tig gcttug, ben attgemeln QxfannUn f^neH gu 
purjctt? 5)0(3^ ift e8 fo — c0 ifl!— O egmont, fld^er l^ielt 
5 x^ I)id^ ijor ®ott unb STOenfd^cn, n)ie In meinen 5trmcn ! 
SBaS war i(^ Sir? 2)u l^afl mid^ 2)cin genannt, mein ganged 
SelBen njlbmete i^ ©elncm 8e6en, — 3Ba0 Bin i^ nun ? aSer^* 
gcBenS fired* id6 na^ ber ©c^Itnge, bie 2)id^ faf t, bie *&anb 
au8, ©u l^iilfloa, unb i^ frei I — ^ier iji ber (S^ln^d gu 

lonieiner ^^itr* 9tn meiner SBiKfur l^dngt mtin ©el^en unb 

mein J^ommen, unb S)ir Bin i^ gu nid^tg! D Binbet 

mid^, bamit i(i) nid^t J)ergn?eifle ; unb werft mi^ in ben 
tiefjien JJerfer, ba^ i^ bag t§au)3t an feud^te'3)iauern fd^Iage, 
nad^ Sreil^eit winfle, trdume, njie id^ il^m l^elfen woUte, wenn 

15 Sejfeln mid^ nid^t Idl^mten, wie id^ il^m l^elfen wurbe* — 
0lun Bin i(i) frei, unb in ber grei^eit liegt bie 3{ngji bet 
D^nmad^t — 5Wir felBjl Bett?u^t, nid^t fd|)ig, cin ©lieb nad^ 
feiner »§ulfe gu rul^ren ! 2td^ leiber, auS) ber Heine ^^eil t)on 
Seinem SBefen, 2)ein JJldrd^en, iji wie S)u gefangen, unb regt 

20 getrennt im 3!obeS!ram^)fe nur bie le^ten Jtrdfte* — 3d^ l^ore 
fd^Ieid^en, l^u pen — SradEenBurg — (Sr ijl'0 1 — (Slenber guter 
a^ann, ^m ©d^idffal BleiBt fld^ immer gleid^ ; 2)ein SieBd^en 
fiffnet 5)ir bie ndd^tlid^e Xi)Vit, unb ad^, gu njeld^ unfeliger 
3ufammen!unft ! 

25 aSradfenButg tritt auf. 

J^ I d r d^ e n. 2)u fommfl fo Bleid^ unb fd^iid^tern, SBradfen* 
Burg ! 3Bag ifl'g ? 

SBradEenBurg. 5)urd^ Umwege unb ©efal^ren fud^* i(i) 
Did^ auf. Die gro^en ©trapen finb Befe|t; burd^ ©d^d^en 
30 unb burd^ SBinfet ^aB* i(i) mid) gu 5)ir gepol^Ien* 

^Idr^en. ^rjdl^r, wie ijl'g? 
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fBxaitnluxQ (inbem et j!4 fe^t)* 21^, Aldre, laf mi^ 
welnen! 3^ lieit' i^n nlii^t. (Sr war tcr rci(^e STOann unb 
lotfte be0 2trmen einjtgcS ®^af jur Bej|em fficibe ^txhin. 
3^ l^a6' il^n nic ijerflu^t ; ® ott l^at tni^ treu gcfd^affen unb 
tvei^. 3n ©d^merjen flofi metn Se'Ben t)on xaix niebet; unb 5 
gu Jjerfi^ma^ten l^offl' l(^ ieben Xa^. 

Stlaxd^tn. SScrgif bad, SratfenBurg! SSergifi 5)i(^ 
felBfl! ei)n(3^ mU »on iJ^m I 3|i'3 njal^r? 3fl er Jjerur* 
tl^eift ? 

SBtadtenButg. (St Ifi'S! 3d^ wei^ eS ganj Qtnavu 10 

*Idtd?en* Unb Mt no^? 

SBracfenBurg. 3a, er Ic6t no^. 

Stlax^tn. SBie wlKfl Su ba« J)erfl*em ? — Sie 
5:!9rannei ermorbet in ber 9la^t ben •§errii(^en ! 93or attcn 
Stugen tJcrBorgen fliegt fcln 93Iut 9leng|ilid^ Im ©d^Iafe 15 
liegt bad Betaubte ^olt unb trduntt t)on diettung, trdumt 
if)xt9 ol^nmdd^tigen SBunfd^ed ©rfuttung, inbcfi unn?ittig CrBet 
un6 fein @eiji ble fficlt ijerldfit ©r ifl bal^in ! — ^idUfd^c 
mi^ nt^t, S)i(^ niti^t! 

©ratfenJurg. ffltin, gewifl, er leBt ! — Unb leiber, 20 
ed Bcrcitet ber ®))anler bem SBoIfe, bad er jertreten witt, ein 
fftr(3^tfcrliti^ed ®d^auft)lel, genjattfam iebed »&erg, bad nad^ 
jjreil^^cit fid^ regt, auf ewtg gu gerfnirfd^en, 

Jlldrd^en^ ffal^re fort unb ft)rid^ gelaffen aud^ metn 
JEobedurtl^eil aud ! 3(3^ wanble ben feligen ©efilben fd^on 35 
ndl^er unb ndl^er, mlr voti)t ber Srojl aud jenen ©egenben bed 
ffriebend fd^on T^eruBer. ®ag' an, 

SBradEenBurg. 3d^ f onnt' ed an ben SBad^en nierfen, 
aud Meben, bie *alb ba, Balb bort fielen, bafi auf bem a^arfte 
gel^eimnipijott ein ©d^redtnif juBereitet werbe. 5d^ fd^Iid^ burd^ 30 
©eitenwege, burd^ Befannte ®dnge nad^ meined SSettern ^aufe, 
unb fal^ and einem «6interfenjler nad^ bem SKarfte. — (£d 
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wel^ten Saicln In einem weiten .ftreife ft)attlf^er ©olbaten 
l^in uttb wicber* 3d^ f^arfte tncin ungcnjol^ttteS Sluge^ unb 
au8 ber ^ladjt jiieg mir ein f(^njargc3 ©erfifi entgcgen, ge* 
raumig, l^o^; mir graupe Jjor bem 5tnWl(f* ©cfti^dftig 
5 njarcn SSiele tingS uml^ct Bemfil^t, waS no^ J)on *&ot^«jerf 
weifl Uttb fld^ttar voax, tnlt f^warjcm Suc]^ ciwl^uttcnb gu 
t)erfleiben* 5)te 5J!re)3))cn bedten fie julc^t au^ Wttjatg; id^ 
^af) eS tcol^I. ®ie fd^tenen bic SBeil^e eittcS grci^Iid^en OjfctS 
ijoriereitenb ju Begcl^n. 6in weiflcS Stxncifix, bag burd^ bie 

>o Sla^t vok @il6er Wittfte, njarb an ber einen ©ette l^o(3^ 
aufgcfictft. 3d^ fal^, uttb fal^ bie fd^teilid^e ©etcifll^eit immet 
genjijfer; 3lo^ voantUn ^addn f)k uttb ba l^erum ; aHmdl^Iid^ 
wid^en fie unb erlofd^en. 5{uf einmal voax bie [d^euJKd^e 
SeBurt ber 9la(i}i itt il^rer STOutter ©d^oofi juriidgefel^rt* 

15 «Urd^en. ©titt, SratfenBurg I 9lun flitt! 2a^ biefe 
^ittte auf tneiner ©eele tul^^n ! SJerfd^njuttben flttb bie ®e^ 
frenjier, uub bu, l^olbe 9lad?t, lei:^' beiueu a^autel ber ®rbe, 
bie in flc^ gdl^rt, ®ie tragt ttid^t Idnger bie aifd^eulid^e Sajl, 
rei^t il^re tiefen ©^jalten graufenb auf, unb fnirfd^t bag 

20 3)iorbgerufl l^inunter* Unb irgenb einen 6ngel fenbet ber 
®ott, ben fie jum Qtix^m \f)xtx ^ntt) gefd^dnbet; t>or beS 
SBoten l^eiliger Serul^rung ttfen flc^ JKiegel unb Sanbe, unb 
er umgie^t ben Sreunb mit milbem ©d^immer ; er ful^rt il^n 
burd^ bie Sla^t jur ffreil^eit fanft unb fiiO. Unb aixCi) niein 

25 3Beg gel^t l^eimlid^ in biefer 2)utt!el|)eit, il^m ju Begegnen. 
SBradtenBurg (fie auf^attenb). fWein Jlinb, ttjol^in? 
ffiaS wagfi 5)u? 

Jlldrd^en* Seife, Sieier, bag 01iemanb erwad^e, bag 
wir un8 felBfi nid^t ttjedEen ! Jtennfi S)u bieS gldfd^d^en, 

30 SBradteniurg ? 3d^ nal^m 5)ir'3 fd^erjenb, aU 5)u mit uBer* 
eittem %o\> oft ungebulbig brol^tefl^ — Unb nun, mein 
ffreunb — 



J 
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S3ra4enBurg^ Stt aCer »§elUgen 9lamen ! — 

«Iar^en. 2)u lumber ji ni^te. Sob i|i tnein %ll! 
Unb gonne mix ben fanften, f^neHen 5J!ob, ben 2)u ©ir felbji 
Bereiteteji. ®itb mir JDeine »§anb ! — 3m 5tugenBHa, ba i6) 
bie bunfle $forte eroffhe, aug ber fein Sludnjeg i% f5nnt'5 
i^ mit biefem tganbebrui Sir fagen, wle fel^t id^ 2)ld^ gelieit, 
ttjie fel^r iti^ 5)td^ Beiammert. 2^eln SBruber part mlr iung ; 
Z>i6) voa^t' [^ [eine ©tette gu rrfefeen. @8 njiberf)3rad^ 2)ein 
«&erj, unb qufilte fld^ unb ml^, t)erlangteji l^ei^ unb immer 
l^eifler, waS Sir nid^t Befc^ieben voax. SSergieB mir unb leb' 10 
rt)of)l ! 8af mi^ 2)i^ SBruber nennen ! @3 ifi ein 9lame, 
ber biel Seamen in fl^ fa^U Slimm bie lefete fd^iJne 
SBIume ber ©ti^eibenben mit treuem •§erjen ai — nimm 
biefen Stn^ ! — S)er 3!ob Jjereinigt 2lCeg, SBraienturg j unS 
benn a\i^. 15 

SB r a d e n B u r g* ®o laf mid^ mit Dir jierBen ! 3!^eile ! 
5£^eile! GS Ijl genug, jnjei £e6en auSjulofd^en. 

A I d r ^ e n • SBIeiB I Su fottfi leBen, S)u f annfi Wen* — 
®te](^' meiner STOutter 6ei, bie ol^ne bid^ In 5trmut|) fl^ Der« 
gel^ren njiirbe. ®ei il^r, njaS i^ ii)x nid^t mel^r fein fann ! ao 
SeBt jufammen unb ieweint miti^* SBeweint ba0 SSaterlanb 
unb ben, ber eS aHein erl^alten fonnte! 2)ag l^eutige ®ta 
f^Ied^t »jirb biefen Sammer ni^t log ; bie SButl^ ber Mad^e 
felBft t)ermag il^n nicj^t gu tilgen. Sett, 3|)r 5trmen, bie 
3eit no^ ^in, bie feine 3eit mel^r iji. *eut ftel^t bie ffielt 25 
auf etnmal piH; eg podt il^r JJreiSlauf, unb mm $ulg 
f^Iagt faum no(3^ wenige SWinuten. Set' n?o^I! 

SBracf enBurg* D leBe 5)u mit ung, ujie mx fux 2)i^ 
attein! 2)u tobtejl m^ in bir* D leB' unb Wbe! SBir 
njotten unjertrennli^ Dir gu Beiben ©eiten jlel^n, unb immer 30 
ati^tfam fott bie SieBe ben f(3^5njlen Xro|i in i^xtn leten* 
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bigcn 2trmcn S)ir tereitcn, ©ei unfcr ! Unfer I 3^ barf ni^t 
fagen, meim 

5£)u xn^x% 5Bo »§offnung 5)ir erf^eint, iji mir 9Scrjtt?cif* 
5 lung. 

SraiettBurg. S^eile mlt ben SeBenbigen bie »§off* 
nung I SScrnjeir am 9lanbe beS SttgrunbS, f^au' l^inaB unb 
f!e|> auf unS ^urud* 
^ I d r d^ e n, 3^ l^aB* uBernjunben ; ruf* mi^ ni^t tnicber 
lo jam ©treit^ 

SradenBurg* ©u Bifl tetduBt; gcl^uttt in 0lad&t, 

fud^fl 2)u bie 3:tefe. 9lo(3^ ifl ni^t icbeS Si^t erlofd^en, noc3^ 

manjd^er Xa^ — 

max^tn. SBel^ ! UeBer 2)id^ SBel^ ! SBel^ ! (Sraufam 

15 jerret|le|l 2)u ben SSorl^ang Dor meincm Sfuge. 3a, er ttjirb 

grauen, bcr ^ag! tjergcBcnS . aHe 9leBcl um f!d^ jiel^n unb 

wibcr SBiKen grauen ! JJurd^tfam f^aut bcr Surger auS 

feinem Senfler, bie Sla^t Id§t einen fd^tt?arjen Sletfen gurutf 

— er f^aut, unb fiir^terli^ n?dc^|l im Sid^te bag ^ox\>^ 

20 geriifl. — 0leu leibenb wenbet baS entnjeil^te ©otteSBilb fein 

flel^enb 5tuge gum SJater auf. S)ie ©onne wagtflc^ nic^t 

]^eri?or ; fie witt bie ©tunbe nic^t Bejei(]^nen, in ber er jierBen 

fott. ^rdge gel^n bie QtiQtx \i)xtn SB eg, unb eine ©tunbe 

na^ ber anbern fd^Idgt. tgalt ! ^ali ! 0lun ifl e8 3eit I 

as Wli^ fd^eu^t beg SKorgeng 3l|)nung in bag ®raB. (©ie tritt 

. axa Senjicr, at« fdl^e jie fi(!^ um, unb trinit l^eimli^.) 

SratfenBurg. Jlldre! JMdre! 

,R I d r d^ e n (gci^t naci^ Um %i\(S) unb ttinft ba^ Saffet). «§ier 

ijl ber 0lefi ! 3d& lotfe 5)id^ nid^t nad^. 3:^u', n?ag S)u 

3obarffi! fieB' wol^l! Sdfd^e biefe Sam^je fiiH unb ol^ne 3«ubern! 

3^ gel^' jur 9lu^e. <S^ln^t Did^ fad^te weg, jiel^e bie Xf)nt 

m^ Sir ju. ©tiH! 3Be(fe meine 9>?utter nid^t! ®tf)\ 
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rcttc Sid^l alette £)i^, wenn S)tt n^t mein SWdrbet 
f(3^einen wittjl* (3lb.) 

aSradenButg. ®te Ifift mtd^ gum le^ten S92ale n?ie 
imnier. O, fonnte etne SWenfd^enfeele ful^Ien, n?ie f!e ein 
lieBenb «§erj jeneipen Until ®ie Idgt mid^ fiel^n, mir felBer 5 
iiBetlaffen, unb ^ob unb Seien ijl mir gleic^ t)tx^a^t — 5lflein 
gu jlerben ! — 8Beint, Sl^r SicBenben ! JJein l^artet S^itffal 
ifl al8 meinSI @ie tl^eilt mit mir ben XoMtxo^ftn, unb 
fd^itft mt(3^ weg, t)Ott il^rer Seite treg ! ®ie jtcl^t m\(i) nad^, 
unb fio^t in8 8e6en mi^ gutud. O Ggmont, votl^ ^)rei§? 10 
njiirbig fiooS faUt 2)ir! ®ie gel^t t>otan; ber Strang beg 
©iegS au§ il^rer t§anb ifl 2)ein, fie tringt ben gangen tgimmel 
©it entgegen ! — Unb foH i(f) folgen, wieber feitwdrtg 
flel^n, ben unauSWfd^Iid^en 0leib in iene SBol^nungen l^inft* 
Bertragen? — 2tuf @rben ifi fein SleiBen mel^r fiir mid^, unb 15 
«&6tt' unb tgimmel Bieten gleid^e Dual. SBie ware ber 9Ser* 
nid^tung ©d^redenSl^anb bem UngtiitffeHgen njiUfommen !— 

SBracfenBurg ge^t oB; ba0 Xl^eatet BteiBt einige Beit untteranbert. 
(Sine SKufif, Jtlar4en« Xot Be jeic^^nenb, Beginnt ; bie iam\it, toeld^e 
93ra(fenBurg au^gulofc^en )>ergeffen, flammt no(^ etnigemal auf, bann ao 
erlifd^t fte. fBalb )>etn)anbelt fi(^ ber ^d^auvla^ in bo^ 

® efdngnip* 

Cfgntont liegt fd^Iafenb auf bem (Rul^ebette. (Si entjlel^t ein ©eraffel 
mit ^(!^liiffcln, unb bie %i)nx t^ut fic^ anf. JDiener mit garfein treten 
therein ; i^nen folgt 5 e r.b i n a n b , Sifba^ ^oi)n, unb (S i ( \) a, 25 
begleitet oon @ett)affneten. (Sgmcnt fdi^irt au^ bem <B6)\a^ auf. 

Ggmottt* aBeif feib ^i)t, bie 3l^r mir unfreunblid^ ben 
©d^Iaf i)on ben 9tugen fd^iittelt ? 2Ba§ funben ^ure tro^igen, 
unftc^ern SBIitfe mir an ? SDBarum biefen fiird^terli(]^en 2tuf* 
gug ? SBet^en ©c^redtenStraum fommt 3l^r ber l^alBerwad^ten 30 
@eele t)orguIiigen ? 

• ® 1 1 1) a, Un8 \^iit ber -gergog, S)ir Dein Urtl^eil angu^i 
fCinbigen* 
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(Sgtnont, SBrlngji S)u ben ^enfer au(S) tnlt, eS gu 
ijoHgiel^cn ? 

@ili)a, ajewimm eS, fo njirji S)u ttjijfen, n?a8 5)einer 
njartet I 
5 a^mont. ©0 glemt e8 Sud^ unb @utem f^anbtic^ett 
aScglnnett ! 3u SHad^t geMtct unb in giad^t ijoHful&rt. ©o 
mag bicfe frc^e X()at ber Ungercc^tigfeit fld^ ijertergen ! — 
5^ritt fu^ l^crijor, ber 5)u bag ®d^n?ert tjerl^uttt unter bem 
a^antel tragfl ! «§ler ijl mein tgau^jt, bag freiefle, ba0 je bie 
lo Xtjxannd ijom 9lunH)f geriffen, 

©iUa. 2)u Irrfi! SBaS gered^te aHi^ter Bef^tiepen, 
werben fie Jjorm 2tngcfl^t beS SageS nld^t Jjeriergem 

@gmont» ©o uierfietgt bie Sre^l^eit jeben Segtiff unb 
©ebanfen. 

15 © i I J) a (nimmt einem JDaBcijIel^enbett ba« Urti^eil ah, entfoltet 
e« unb ticjl). „3m 0lamen beg JlonigS, unb ftraft Befonberer 
»on ©einer a^ajefldt unS ubertragenen ©etcalt, atle feine 
Untertl^anen, we^ ©tanbeS fie feien, jugleid^ bie Mittet beS 
golbnen SSlie^eS ju tid^ten, erf ennen njir — " 

ao (5gmont* J^ann bie ber JJonig Wertragen? 

©ilija* „@rfennen ttjir, na(S) ijorgangiger genauer, gc* 
fe^tic^er Unterfuc^ung, 5)id^ »§einrid^ ©rafen (Sgmont, $ringen 
^on ©aure, beS ^od^ijerratl^g fd^ulbig, unb [:prec^en bag Ur*: 
tl^eil, ba^ 5)u mit ber Sriil^e beg einired^enben aJJorgeng aug 
25 bem ^erfer auf ben fSflaxti gefiJil^rt, unb bort Jjorm Stngeftd^ 
beg SSolfg gur SBarnung atter fflerratl^er mit bem ©d^werte 
Dom SeBen gum 3!obe getrad^t n?erben foUefl, ©egefcen SBruffel 
am — " (JDatum wnb Sai^rjal^t toerben unbcutti^ getcfcn, fo baf jlc 
ber Sui^crer nid^t 'otxp^.) 

30 „5erbinanb, »§ergog i?on 5llBa, SSorfl^er 

beg ©eric^tg ber 3n?olfeJ* 
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S)u welft nun ©ein ©d^lcffal; e« 6(cl6t ©Ir ttjenlge 3«t/ 
JDid^ breitt ju ergeten, ©ein •§au8 gu iejletten unb »on ben 
5)cinigen Slbfd^ieb ju ncl^mcn, 

®i()>a mit bem ©efclge gel^t aB. Cfd bleibt Setbinanb unb gwet 
Sacfeln ; bad Sweater ift m&f ig erleu^tet. 5 

® g m n t (^at eine 9BcUe, in [16^ verfenit, jliUe gcjlanbcn, unb 
<Bih>a, o^ne ftci^ umgufe^en; abgel^n (affen. @t g(auBt [16) a((etn unb 
ba er bic Slugcn auf^cBt, erblicft tt Sl(ba« ©ol^n). 2)u fle^ unb 
Wcibfi ? ©idft 5)u mcin @rfiaunen, meln (gntfefecn no(i^ 
burc^ Seine ©egenujart ^timtf)xm ? SBiUfi 2)u nod^ ettt?a bie 10 
njiUfommene SBotfc^aft 2)einem SJater Bringen, baj i(3^ un* 
mdnnlid^ ijetjtceifle ? ©el^! ®ag' il^m, fag* il^m, ba^ n 
irebet mid^ nod^ bie ©elt beliigt. 3)&m, bem JKul^mfiid^* 
tigen, wirb man eS erfi l^inter ben ©d^ultern leife Mpdn, 
bann laut unb lauter fagen, unb votnn er einfi t)on biefem 15 
©i^fel ]^erab|leigt, n?erben taufenb ©tiinmen e0 il^m entgegen 
rufen : 01i^t baS SBol^l beS ©taatg, nid^t bie ffiiirbe bed 
JldnigS, nid^t bie Sluice ber ^roi^injen l^^aben il^n l^ietl^er 
geBrati^t* Urn fein felbfl ttjiHen l^at er Jtrieg geratl^en, bag 
ber Jlrieger im Ariege gelte. (Sr l^at biefe ungcl^eure ffler* 20 
njirrung erregt, baniit man feiner bebCirfe* Unb i(f^ fatte 
ein D)3fer feineS niebrigen «§af|e6, feineS fleinlid^en 0leibeS» 
3a, ic^ weig e§, unb i(^ barf eg fagen, ber ©tertenbe, ber 
tobtliti^ ajertcunbete f ann eg fagen : 3Jl\C[) ^at ber ©ingebilbete 
beneibet ; mi(^ wegjutilgen ^at er lange gefonnen unb gebad^t. 25 
S^ott bamalg, al8 n?ir, nod^ {linger, mit SBitrfeln fi)ielten, 
unb bie tgaufen ©olbeS, einer naCi^ bem anbern, ^on feiner 
©eite gu mir l^eriibereilten, ba jianb er grimmig, log ©elajfen* 
l^eit, unb innerlid^ ^ergel^rte il^n bie 5lergerni|l, mel^r Wer 
mein ®IM, alS fiber feinen SSerlujl* SloCi^ erinnere iS) 30 
mid^ M funfelnben aSlitfS, ber Jjerrdtl^erifd^en SBIaffe, alS 
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tt)ir an einem b^tntli(f^tn {Jejle t>or t)lelen taufenb S^enfd^m 
um bie ffiette fi^offen^ ®r forberte mid^ auf, unb itiU 
9lationen jianben; bie ®^)anicr, bie 9lieberWttber wetteten 
unb wiinfd^tem 3(3^ CiBerttjanb il^n; feine J^ugel inte, bie 
5 mciue traf ; ein lauter JJreubenfd^rei ber a^einigen burd^Brad^ 
bie Suft. S^un trift miti^ fein ®efc^o§* Sag' il^m, bap 
Id^^g weifi, bafl [^ if)n fenne, baf bie 9BeIt jebe ©iegeSgcic^^en 
tjerac^tet, bie ein fieincr @eijl erfc^Ieic^enb fld^ aiifrid^tet 
Unb 2)u, wenn einem ©o^ne niogli^ x% J)on ber ®itte beg 

10 aJatetS gu n?ei(i^en, iiie Seigeiten bie ©d^am, inbem ©u 5)i(]^ 
f&r ben fd^cim|i, ben ©u gerne bon ganjem »&ergen ^erel^ten 
mo^tefl 1 

Setblnattb. 3d^ 1^5re 2)id^ an, ol^nc ©id^ gu unter* 
Bremen ! 2)eine SSowiirfe laflen wie J^eulfc^lage auf einen 

15 «&elm ; iC^ fni)U bie ^[(^iittemng, aBer i^ Un tewafnet 
S)u trifffi mic^, S)u Jjerwunbeji mic]^ nid^t; \nf)lbax ifl mir 
attein bet ©d^merj, bet mit ben Sufen jenei^t. SBel&e mit I 
SBel^e! Qu einem fold^en 9fnBK4 Bin i^ aufgewad^fen, ju 
einem fold^en ©d^aufriele tin id^ gefenbetl 

so @ g m n t* £)u Btid^fl in Jllagen aug ? 2Ba6 tiil^rt, wad 
Befummett S)id^ ? 3jl eS eine ^paU Meue, baf 2)u bet fc^anb* 
Kd^en a5etfc^n?5tung 5)einen Sienfl geliel^en ? 2)u Bifl fo iung, 
unb l^afi ein glittflid^eS 9tnfel^n. S)u watfl fo gutraulid^, fo 
fteunbUd^ gegen mid^. ®o lang' id^ 2)id^ fal^, ttjat id^ mit 

asSeinem SSatet ijetfdl^nt* Unb eBen fo berftedt, Detfietttet 
ate et, lodEfi ©u mid^ in bag 9lefc* ©u Bifl bet 5l6fd^eull*e I 
SBet il^m txant, mag et e8 auf feine ©efal^t if)mx. 9t6et 
wet futd^tete ©efal^t, 2)it gu ijetttauen ? ®el^ ! ©el^ I 9lauBe 
mit nid^t bie wenigen 9lugenBKdfe I ®el^, bafl iSf mi^ fammie, 

30 bie SBelt; unb 5£)id^ guetji, betgejfe ! — 

{? e t b i n a n b. SBaS foH id^ 2Dit fagen ? 3d^ jiel^e unb 
fel^e ©id^ an, unb fe^e S)i(i^ nid^t, unb fftl^Ie mid^ ni^t. ®oH 
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id) mid) entf(]^ulbigcn ? <SoU id) 2)ir i)erfl(]^ent, ba$ Id^ cr|i 
ft)dt, crji ganj jule|t beg 9Satcr0 5lBflc^ten erful^r, bd§ i^ 
al8 cin gcgtvungcneS, ein leBIofeS SBerfjcug feineS 9Bitten6 
l^anbette ? 9Ba3 frud^tet'^, wcld^e aJ^einung 2)u t>on niir ^abm 
tnagfl? ©u 6ifl tjerloren; unb ic^ Unglutflic^er jlel^e nurs 
ba, urn S)ir'0 ju »erftc^ern, urn 5)id^ ju Beiammem. 

^gmont^ SBeld^e fonbcrfcare ©timme, trclc^ cin uner* 
itartcter ^roji Begegnct mix auf bem SBcge pxm ®rabe ! 
®u, ©ol^tt mcittcS crfien, tneineS fafi cinjigen SeinbeS, 5)u 
fccbauerjl mid^? Su Biji nic^t unter mcinen 2^5rbcrn? ©age, 10 
rebel ^ux wen fott i^ bic^ l^alten? 

Serbinanb. ©raufamer SSater! 3a^ id^ erfenne 5)id^ 
in biefem Sefel^Ie, 5)u fanntefl tneln «§erj, meine ©eflnnung, 
bie 2)u fo oft ate ©ritl^eU einer laxtlid^m TlntUx fd^altefl, 
!P?i(^ bit gleic^ ju Bilben, fanbteji Du mid^ l^ierl^er. Siefen 15 
SWann am 9lanbe beS gdl^nenben ©raBeS, in ber ©ett?alt 
eineS witlfurlic^en ^obe§ ju fel^en^ jwingfl Su niic^, ba^ id^ 
ben tiefjien ®(!^merg emipftnbe, ba§ id^ tauB gegen aKeg 
©(^itffal, bap id) unem^jfinblid^ n?erbe, e8 gefc^el^e mix, 
»3o8 njotte. ao 

© g m n t» ^d) erfloune ! {Jajfe Sid^ ! ©tel^e, rebe njie 
ein Tlann 1 

Serbinanb. D, bap id^ ein SBeib ware! S)ap man mir 
fa^en fdnntc : ,,aBag x\xf)xt 2)id^? ©aS fid^t 5)id^ an?" ©age 
mir cin grofletcS, ein ungc|>eurere§ UeBel, mad^e mid^ jum 25 
Seugcn einer fd^redElid^etn 3^at; id^ voiU Sir banfen, id^ 
wiH fagen: (S8 n?ar nid^tg. 

(ggmont. 5)u ijerlierji ©id^. 5Bo Bifl Du? 

jjerbinanb. £ap biefe Seibenfd^aft rafen, lap mid^ loS* 
ge*unben flagen ! 3d^ wiK nid^t jianbT^aft fd^einen, wenn 30 
2UleS in mir gumfammenBrid^t, Did^ fott id^ l^ier fe^n ? — 

I 
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fottfl .2)u mid^ i?erjie]^en ? %mont ! ©gmont ! (3^m uw ben 
$at^ faHenb,) 

©gmont. fiofe ntir baS ©el^einmig! 

5 S^erbinanb. ,^em ©el^eintnig. 

©gntont ffiBie Benjegt 2)id^ fo tief bag ©d^itffal eine^ 
fremben a^anneS? 

Serbinanb. 01id^t frentb! ©u Biji mlr nid^t frcmb. 
©eitt 01attte war's, ber mir in ineiner erflen 3ugenb gleic^ 

lo einem ©tern beS ^immelS entgegenleud^tete. 2Bie oft 1)ab' 
id) md) 2)ir gel^orc^t, gefragt ! ©eS ^inbeS »§offnung ijl ber 
Sungling, beg SunglingS ber Wlanru ®o Bijl ©u s?or mir 
l^er gefc^ritten, immer i?or, unb ol^ne 0leib fal^ id^ 5)i(3^ Joor 
unb fc^ritt Sir nad), unb fort unb fort. 0lun l^offt' ic]^ 

15 enblid^ ©id^ gu fe^en, unb fal^ ©id^, unb mein «&erj flog Sir 
entgegem ®id^ l^att' id^ mir Bejlimmt unb njd^lte J)id^ aufS 
01eue, ba id^ ©id^ jdf). 0lun l^offt' id^ erjl mit ©ir ju fein^ 
mit Sir gu leten, Sid^ gu faffen, ©i(]^ — Sag ijl nun SltteS 
ttjeggefd^nitten, unb iCi) fel^e Si(3& l^ier ! 

ao (Sgmont. 3^ein Sreunb, wenn eS Sir wol^l f^un 
fann, fo nimm bie SSerftd^erung, ba^ im erften 9tugenBIi(f 
mein ©emiitl^ Sir entgegenfam! Unb l^ore mi(i}\ ^a^ 
unS ein rul^igeg 3Bort unter einanber it?ed^feln ! ©age 
mir: 3fi eg ber jirenge, empe 5Bitte SeineS aSaterS mi(^ 

25 gu tobten ? 

JJerbinanb* (£r i\i% 

©gmont* SiefeS Urtl^eil ware ni^t ein leereS ®^rctf* 
Bilb, mid^ gu dngftigen, burc^ Surd^t unb Sro^ung gu flrafen, 
mi^ gu erniebrigen, unb bann mit foniglid^er Onabe miti^ 
aoioieber aufgul^eten? 

gerbinanb* 0lein, ad^ leiber nein ! SlnfangS fd^meic^^elte 
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i^ mtr felBp tnit biefcr auSroeid^enben «&offnuttg, unb fc^on 
ba ent^jfanb id^ Qtngfi unb ®(]^merj, 2)id^ in biefcm 3"P«nbc 
ju fel^cn. 0lun ifl eg njirfli^^ ifl gewi^. 0letn, id^ tegiere 
mid^ ni^t SBer gictt mir cine ^ulfe, »«: einen flflatl^, bem 
Unj?ermciblld^en ju entgel^en? 5 

©gmottt* ®o f)btt mtd^! SBenn Seine ©eele fo ge* 
iraltfam bringt, nttd^ ju tetten, njenn 2)u bte UeBermad^t 
»eraBf(^eujl, ble nti^ gefeffelt f)alt, fo tette mid^! 2)ie 
2lugenBli(fe finb foftBar. iDu tifl beg Slttgetualtigen ©ol^n 
unb feftji gewaltig. — Saf ung entfliel^en! 3c3& fenne bieio 
2Bege; bie Witttl fonnen j)ir nid^t untefannt feln. 01ur 
biefe SKauern, nur wenige 5WeiIen entfernen uti(3^ i?on meinen 
Sreunben. S5[e biefe SBanbe, Bringe mi^ ju il^nen unb fei 
unfer, ®en?i^, ber t^onig banft 3)ir bereinji meine Siettung. 
3e|t iji er uterrafd^t, unb i?ietteid^t ijl il^m Qttteg unBefannt 15 
2)ein SSater wagt; unb bie ^Wajejidt mu^ bag ®ef(]^el^ene 
Billigen, wenn fie fld^ au^ bailor entfe|et. 5)u benljl? D 
benfe niir ben SBeg ber ffreil^eit aug ! <Spxi(^ unb ndl^re bie 
»&offhung ber letenbigen ©eele I 

Serbinanb* ©d^weig, fc^weige! ©u i?ermel^rtl utit 20 
jebeni 2Borte meine SSer^weiflung. ^ier ip fein 9lugn?eg, fein 
Siaif), feine glu^t. — Sag qudlt miCi), bag greift unb fagt 
mir ttjie mit Jttauen bie SBrufi. 3c3& l^aBe felBp bag 01e^ 
jufammengegogen ; id^ f enne bie jirengen, fejien t^noten ; i^ 
wei^, tt?ie ieber J^ti^nl^eit, ieber Sifi bie SBege s?errennt ftnb ; 25 
id^ ^u^U m\(^ mit Sir unb mit aUm Qtnbern gefeffelt. SBiirbe 
id^ Hagen, l^dtte i^ nid^t Qttteg ijerfud^t ? 3u feinen ffuf en 
l^aBe id) gelegen, gerebet unb geteten* ^r fd^itfte mid^ l^ierl^er, 
urn 5HIcg, wag ijon l^etenglujl unb Sreube mit mir leBt, in 
biefem 5tugenMitfe gu jerjioren. 30 

(ggmont. Unb feine Slettung? 

I a 
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Serbinanb. Jteine! 

©gmottt (mit bew guge jlaanjfenb). J^eine Slettung! — 
— @u^e6 SeBen I ©d^dne fireunblid^e @en?ol^nl^cit beS 
SafeinS unb ffiBirfenS, s?on 5)ir fott id^ fd^eiben, fo ge^ 

5 laffen fd^eiben I 0lid^t im 3:utttulte ber ©d^lad^t, unter bem 
©etdufd^ ber SBafcn, in ber Setjireuung beS ©etummelS 
gieBjl S)u mir ein flud^tigeS l^eBewol^l ; 5)u nimmjl feinen 
eiligen QtBf(]^ieb, i^erfur^eji nid^t ben StugenWicf ber 3:ren^ 
nung* 3d& fott Seine ^anb faffen, 5)ir nod^ einmal in bie 

loStugen fe^n, Seine ®d^5ne, Seinen SBertl^ red^t leBl^aft 
fCil^Ien, unb bann ntid^ entfd^toffen loSrei^en unb fagen: 

S e r b i n a n b. Unb id^ foil baneBen jlel^n, jufel^n, ©id^ 
nid^t l^alten, nid^t l^inbern fonnen ! D weld^e ©tintme reid^te 
IS jur J^lage ! ffiBeld^eS ^erj floffe nid^t auS feinen SBanben i?or 
biefem Sammer? 

(ggmont. Saffe bid^I 

fferbinanb. J)u fannfi S)id^ faffen, S)u fannji entfagen, 
ben fd^weren ©d^ritt an ber ^anb ber 01ot:^n?enbigfeit l^elbena^ 

20 mdf ig gel^n. ffiaS f ann id) ? SBaS fott id^ ? 5)u liternjinbejl 
5)id^ felBfi unb una ; Su uterjlel^jl ; i^ uUxUU S)id^ unb 
mid^ felBfl. SBei ber greube beg JKa^te f)(ib' id) mein Sid^t, 
im ©etCimmel ber ©d^lad^t. meine gal^ne xierloren* ©d^al, 
loerworren, truB' fd^eint mir bie 3w^iittf^* 

35 ® g m n t» Sunger greunb, ben id^ burd^ ein fonberBareS 
@^id\al jugleid^ genjinne unb s?erliere, ber fur mid^ bie 
3!obegfd^mergen em))finbet, fur mid^ leibet, flel^ mid^ in biefen 
QtugenHidEen an ; bu Joerlierji mid^ nid^t. SBar bir mein 
Seten tin S^jiegel, in weld^em 5)u ^idi^ gerne Betrad^tetefl, 

30 fo fei eg aud^ mein 3!ob ! 5)ie 5Wenfd^en flnb nid^t nur ju* 
fammen, nsenn fie Beifammen flnb; aud^ ber (gntfernte, ber 
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SlBgefti^icbene Uht ung. 3ti^ UU S)ir, unb i)aU mlt genug 
gclrtt. ©neS icben SageS l^aB' id^ rnid^ gefreut; an iebem 
3!age mit tafd^cr SBWung meine ^fli^t getl^an, njie meln 
©ewiffen mtr flc jcigte. Shin cnbigt fld^ bag SeBen, wle eS 
flc^ fruiter, fruiter, fd^on auf bem ©anbe i?on ©raJjetingen 5 
l^dtte enbigctt f onnen. 3ci^ l^dre auf, gu UUn ; a6er i6 l^aBe 
gelrtt. ®o lc6' aud^ ©u, mein Sreunb, gem unb mit Sufi, 
unb fd^cue ben Sob nid^t. 

getbinanb^ ©u l^dttefl ©id^ fftt un6 erl^alten fonnm; 
er^altm fottcn. ©u l^afi 5)id^ felBer get5btet. Dft l^drt' id^, 10 
wenn Huge Wlanntx UUt ©id^ frrad^en; fcinbfelige, rcof)U 
njottenbe, fie fhritten tang' iiUx $£)einen SBcrtl^; bod^ enbtid^ 
jjereinigtcn fie fld^, Reiner wagt' eS ju Icugnen, 3ebet 
gefianb: ,,3a, et wanbelt einen gefdl^rlid^m 3Beg." — 2BU oft 
njfinfd^t' id^, 5)id^ warncn gu fdjxnen ! ^gattefi 5)u benn 15 
feine grcunbe? 

@gmont. 3d^ n?ar gen?amt 

^erbinanb. Unb njie i(i) ^3unfttt?eife atte btefe SBe« 
fd^ulbigungcn njieber in ber Stnflage fanb unb Seine %nu 
njorten ! ®vit genug, 2)id^ ju entfd^ulbigen, nid^t trifttg 20 
genug, ^id) i?on ber ©d^ulb gu Befreien — 

©gmont 5)ied fei W ©eite gelegt! ©0 glautt ber 
SKenfd^ fein SeBen gu leiten, fld^ felBfi gu fftl^ren, unb fein 
3nnerfie6 »irb unwiberfiel^Ud^ nad^ feinent ©d^itffale gegogen. 
Sa^ un9 barliter nid^t flnnen ; biefer ©ebanfen entfd^Iag' id^ 25 
mi^ leid^t — fd^werer ber ©orge fur biefeS Sanb; bod^ aud^ 
bafur njirb geforgt fein* ^qnn mein SBtut fnx SSiele flie^en, 
meinem SJotfe ^iebe Bringen, fo flieft e6 wittig. Seiber 
wirb'3 nid^t fo njerbem 3)od^ eS giemt bem 5Wenfd^en, nid^t 
mel^r gu griiWn, njo er nid^t mel^r n?irfen foil. J^annfi J)u 30 
bie sjerberBenbe ©etralt ©eineS SSaterS auf^atten, lenfen, fo 
ii)Vi*& ! SBer wirb bag fonnen ? — Set' njo^l ! 
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Setbtnanb* 3c^ fann niti^t gci^n. 

@gmont. ^a^ meinc ^mtt 5)ir aufg Bcf!e cm^jfo^Ien 
fein! 3(3^ l^aBe gute SDienfc^en gu Sicnern — ba^ fie nld^t 
jcrjlreut, niti^t unglutftid^ trcrben ! 2Bie jle^t eg um 9li(]^arb, 
5 meineit ©ti^reiber ? 

S e r b i tt a n b . @r t jl S)ir ijorangcgangen* ®ie ^aBen i^n 
aU SKitfd^uIbigeit beg ^od^ijerratl^S eut:^ait|)tet 

©gmont. Strme ®eele! — 0lod^ ^ing, unb bann leF 
njol^l, iC^ fann ntd^t mel^r* 5SaS audi) ben ©eifl genjaltfam 
lo Befd^dftigt, forbert bie Slainx jule^t bod^ unwiberjiel^Ud^ il^rc 
9leti^te^ unb role eln ^tnb, umrounben i?on ber ©ti^lange, beS 
erqutdenben S^tafg genie^t, fo legt ber 3Diube jt^ nod^ einmal 
ijor ber ^^forte beg 3!obeg nieber unb rul^t tief auS, ate ob 
er einen weiten SBeg ju roanbern l^citte. — 0lo(3& (Sing — 
^5 3c]& fenne eln 5Wabd^en, ©u njlrfl fte nid^t i?era^ten, well ft<» 
meln roar. 0tun i^ fie ©Ir em^jfel^le, jler6' l^ rul^lg, ©u 
6lji eln ebler 5Wann ; eln SBelt, bag ben finbet, Ijl geBorgen. 
2:^U mem alter Stbol^jl^? 3jl er frel? 

??erblnanb, 3)er muntre ©relg, ber ^ud^ ju $ferbe 
2o Immer Begleltete ? 

(Sgmont. ©erfelBe. 

gerbinanb* @r leBt, er ijl freu 

(Sgmont. ©r roelfi l^re SSol^nung; lag 5)id^ i?on x^m 
ful^ren, unb tol^n' ll^m tig an feln @nbe, bag er Sir ben 
25 2Beg ju blefem J^Ielnobe geigt. — ^tV rool^l I 

fferblnanb. 3(3^ gel^e nid^t 

© g m n t (i^n nad^ ber Xi^ure brangenb). 8eB' roo^I ! 

fferblnanb^ D lag mid^ nod^! 

(ggmont* ffreunb, felnen ?tb[c^ieb! 

30 (@r Begleitet ^erbinanben Bi3 an bie Xfjux unb rcigt fi(^ bort »on it^m 
(0^. getbinanb, betdubt, cntfernt jid^ eilenb.) 
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(£ g m n t (ancin). jjembfeliger 3»ann I 5)u glauBtefl niti^t, 
mir biefe SBol^lt^at burd& ©eincn ©ol^n ju etjeigen. Surti^ 
il^n Jin iti^ ber ©orgen loS unb ber ©(^mer^en, ber Surd^t 
unb icbeg dngjllid^en ®(f^U, ©anft unb bringenb forbert 
bie 0latur il^ren leftten Sott- (58 ifl i?or6ei, eS tfl Befd^toffen ! 5 
Unb wad bie le^te 01a^t mi(^ ungen?!^ auf metnem imager 
wati^enb l^telt, bag fti^Idfert nun ntit unBejujingliti^er ®m\p 
l^it meine ©innm ein. 

(St fe^t ft^ aufd Oiul^eBett. SJ^ufif. 

©u^er ©(J^laf I ©u fommjl, wie ein rcincS ®lud, unge* 10 
beten, unctfle^t am ttittigpcn. S)u lofefi bie ^noten ber 
fkengen ©ebanfcn, i?ermi[d^eji atte SSilber ber Sreube unb beg 
©ti^mer^eS; ungel^inbert flieft ber J^reiS innerer 'Sarmonien, 
unb, einge^uttt in gefatligen SBal^nftnn, ijerflnfen trir unb 
l^oren auf ju fein. 15 

((St entfc!^(afl ; bie STOufl! Begteitet fetnen ©d^tuntntet. J&inter fetnem 
laager f(^«int fid^ bie SWauer gu croffnen, eine gtdnjenbe ^rfd^etnung 
gcigt fid^. JDic grei^eit in l^immlifd^cw ©ewanbe, tton etnei* Maxijtit 
urajloffen, rul^t auf einer SBolfe. @ie i}at bie Bufie »on .^(drcl^en, unb 
neigt fl^ gegen ben fc^lafenben $etben. ©ie brurft eine bebauembe 20 
(Smpfinbung a\a, fte fc^eint il^n gu be!(agen. ^alb fa^t fte {t(^, unb 
mit aufmuutcrnber ©eberbe geigt jie if)m ba« 93unbcl $fei(e, baun ben 
©tab mit bem §ute. ©ic l^ei^t if)n feci} fein, unb inbem jie ii}m 
anbeutet, bafi fcin Xob ben $ro»tngen bie grei^cit ttevfc!^affen toerbe, 
erfennt jie i^n a(« @ieger unb reic^t if)m einen fiorbecrfranj. 2Bie jte 25 
pd^ mit bem Grange bcm ^au^te nal^et, mac^t (^gmont cine ©etoegiing, 
toie einer, ber jic^ im @c!^lafe regt, bergejialt, ba| er mit bem ©ejtc^t 
auftodrtd gegen ^e Uegt. (Bit ^a\t ben Mxan^ ubev feinem ^aupte 
fd^toebenb; man fjcxt gonj »on toeitem eine friegerifd^^c SKnftf »on 
Xrommetn unb 5^fetfen ; hd bem leifejlen fiaut berfetben »etfc!^ttjinbet 30 
bie @rfc!^einung. 2)er (Sc!^al( teirb jidtfer. (Igmont ettuac^t; ba« 
Oefdngnifl toirb »om SWorgen mdfitg erl^eKt. ©eine erjie JBetoegung 
ijl, nad^ bem ^anptt gu greifen ; er jlel)t auf unb ^t^t fid) um, intern 
er bie ^anb auf bem ^au)>te bel^dlt.) 

gSerfd^wunben ijl ber Stxan^ I 5)u fd^oneS SBilb, bad fiid^t 35 






"^ 
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M XaQt^ })at S)i(3^ ^erfd^eud^et ! 3a, fie waren'S, f!e voaxtn 
Jjereint, ble tclben fu^ejien ffreuben meineS ^erjenS, ©le 
g5ttlid^e Stel^eit, i^oit mcinet ©elieBten Borgte fie bte ©ejlalt ; 
bag reijenbe 3J?db<3^en fleibete fld^ in ber ffreunblit l^immlif^eS 

5 ©ewanb, 3n einem ernflen 9lugentU(f erfd^eineit fie ijereinigt, 
ernftcr alg lieSttc^. 3Diit Bluttefletften ©ol^len trat fie ijor 
tttir auf, ble njel^enben ffatten beg ©aumeg mit SBtut Befletft. 
@3 war ttteltt SBlut unb i?ieter ®blen SBtut, 01eitt, eS warb 
nl^t utttfonjl xiergoffen* ©d^reitet burd^ ! SBra»e8 3SoI! ! 

lo 2)ie ©iegeSgottin fuT^rt 5)ic^ an ! Unb njte bag 3^eer butc^ 
(Sure Sdmnte Brid^t, fo Breti^t, fo rei^t ben SBaU ber 3!i?rannei 
jufammen, unb fc^wentmt erfdufenb fie ijon il^rem ©runbe, 
ben fie fld^ anmaf t, weg ! 

Xxoxtmtln nailer. 

15 »©ord^ ! »§orti^ ! 2Bie oft rief mlc^ biefer ©d^att jum fireien 
©d)ritt naCi) bem ??elbe beg ©treitg unb beg ©ieggi 3Bte 
uiunter traten bie ©efdl^tten auf ber gefdl^rlic^en, ru^mlic^en 
SBal^n ! %]i^ id^ fd^reite einem el^renijotlen ^obe aug biefem 
v.^er!er entgegen ; id^ fierce fur bie grei^eit, fiir bte i^ lette 

20 unb fod^t, unb ber id) mid^ je^t leibenb op^xt. 

2)ct ^intergrunb mx\> mit eincr Olcil^e fpanifc^er ©otbaten Befe^t, 

toetc^e §ef(eBatben tragcn. 

3a, fiJil^rt fie nur jufammen ! ©c^tie^t @ure 9leil^en, 3l^r 
fc^recft mid^ nid^t, 3d^ tin gerool^nt, 'oox ©))eeren gegen 
25 ©^jeere ju ftel^en unb, ringg umgeBen s?on bem brol^enben 
^ob, bag mutl^ige Seten nur bo^j^jelt rafc^ ju fii^ten* 

Xtomnietn. 

Did^ fc^Ue^t ber Seinb iuon aUtn ®dUn tin ! ©g Blinfen 
©d^njerter^ Sreunbe, l^ol^crn Wl\itf)\ 3m Oliidfen ^aBt il^r 
30 (SItern, SBeiBer, Jtinber ! 
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($luf bie SBad^e geigenb.) 

Unb biefe trriBt etn l^ol^IeS SBort beg *ertfc3^et6; nid^t il^r 
(Scmutl^. ©ti^u^t (£ure ®uter ! Unb Qtntx SieBpeS ju erretten, 
faUt frcubig, wie i6) du^ ein aBeift)leI gete! 

(Xrontnteln. 90ie er auf bie fQadft lod unb auf bie ^intettl^ur gu$ 5 
ge^t, fatlt ber SSorl^ang ; bie aj?u|!f fdm ein unb fci^Iief t mtt Hner 

©iege^f^mv^onie bod @tu(f.) 
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ACT I. 



p. 5, 1. 2, 5lrmBntftf(i^ic5cn, crossbow shooting.— The word S(nnBru<l/ 
which occurs in various forms in most Teutonic languages, has been 
formed by means of phonetic corruption from the Lat. arcubalisia^ or the 
abbreviated arbaltsta, the origin of the French * arbalete.' The circum- 
stance that ^tmbruji was originally used, not as a feminine, but as a 
neuter or masculine noun, speaks in itself against the assumption that it 
is a German compound, formed from 9lrm and SBrujl. 

L 6, etc. Stun Wiegt, etc., now shoot on (or * away '), that there be an 
end of it. — When the adj. att, atte, is used as a predicate, it denotes 
idiomatically ' finished ; ' * at an end ; ' *gone,' etc. 

Sl^t nel^wt tnir'g, etc., you will not take it from me. — The present 
tense with the expletive bod^, is here used in order to express emphatically 
the speaker's certainty that Jetter will not deprive him of the prize. 

1. 7. The technical phrase brei Olingc Wtcatj (used in popular 
language for brei fd^toarjc Otinge), will best be translated lit. three 
black rings. — The word Otiltge denotes in target-shooting the ' concen- 
tric circles drawn round the bull's eye.' The nearer the marksman hit 
the bull's eye the more circles or centres were outside the hit. Soest has 
left three circles outside the bull's eye, and he tells Jetter, that he nevbr 
made such a successful hit. 

1. 8. (Sure Xage, say in all your life. — The word Xage may be used 
in German with a possessive pronoun — inflected or uninflected — in the 
sense of ^t^i^q^t, in order to denote, * the whole life-time of a man.' 

tlnb fo tocir'id^, and so I am. — In similar exclamations, expressing the 
result of an action, the conditional mood is used in German, whilst the 
indicative is employed in English. 

1. 9. SWetfter stands here for ©(^^u^enmeijler, master of the marksmen^ 
in the same way as JtontQ in the next line stands for <Sd^u^enfontg. 

1. 10. 2)agu, to boot. — The shooting match was a Jtottifi^Wiefett, i.e. 
he*who was the most successful shot was king of the year among the 
marksmen. 

1. 1 1. Sl^r fo((t bafur, etc, but then you shall pay double scot, i. e. twice 
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the amount whicli each of them has to contribnte to the general score. 
Cp. p. 6, 1. 24. 

1. 12. Sl^r fottt, etc. The irony of this remark is self-evident. 

1. 14. Scmanb t^^ abl^anbctn, to buy something of any om (by 
bargaining). 

!• 15* ^^ bitl Won, etc. Buyck, being a native of Holland, stayed at 
Brussels as a gnest ; hence his remark that ' as it is, he has been here 
a long time, and is indebted for many civilities.' 

1. 16. %^^V X&f stands here for tocntl id^ fcl^te. Cp. on contracted 
conditional clauses of the kind, my Modem German Reader, I (C. P. 
S.), pp. 69, 20; 84, 13, notes; or Schiller s Historische Skizzen (C. P. 
S.), p. 18, 1. 9, n. 

Omit fo in the translation, and render ijl by the future of the verb 
'to be.' 

1. 18, etc. ^rcitt (contracted of baretn) rcbctt, to have a word in the 
matter. — Soest seems to have been quite certain that Jetter would not 
beat him in the match, but he feared that Buyck who, as a soldier 
under Egmont, was sure to be a good shot, would deprive him of the 
prize. 

1. 19. 9lur imtnerl^itt, go on. 

1. 20. The $ritfd^mcijler, or S3ritf(i^cttmeijler, was a kind of harlequin 
or buffoon marker at shooting-matches, who, as Adelung explains, 
* pointed out the spot which had been hit in the target, and made the 
spectators laugh by his gestures with his sword of lath (5pritf(i^e, or 
©ritfd^e).' He generally used to bow in a comical manner to the suc- 
cessful marksman, as many times as the latter had made hits; and 
it is to this circumstance that Buyck alludes in exclaiming !Jlun, $ritfd^- 
meijler, Oie)0erenj ! which may be rendered, well, marker^ Tnake your 
bow, 

1. 23. SSwat, $err StoXi\%, etc., long live the king, hurrah ! and hurrah 
again! — The Latin *vivat' (cp. the Fr. 'vive'), from vivere, *to live,' 
may be rendered long live^ whether it stands by itself or is connected 
with the adj. l^od^ ; but ]^o(i^ alone may also be translated, long live, or 
hurrah ; the verb Icbeil being understood. 

P. 6, 1. I. 2Bdre QKeijier, etc. Buyck, as a soldier under Egmont, 
considers his victory as an insignificant feat, and deprecating the honour 
of being proclaimed *king of the year,' he exclaims that even master 
would be too much. 

1. 4. Friesland, or Vriesland, is one of the most nothem provinces 
of Holland. The Frisians, or Frieslanders, were alwa)rs distinguished by 
great bravery and their zeal for the Protestant cause. 
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1. 5. JDa§ X^, etc., /.?/ me tell you. The conj. bag is sometimes used in 
popular language in similar phrases, corresponding to the clauses, 3(i^ 
fOQC cud^ ; iHi Bcmerfe t\x6^, etc. Cp. the Fr. queje vous dise, 

1. 6. The familiar expression Xovt iji'd, stands here for todi gteBt ti, 
what is the matter ? or what is it ? 

1. 9. Render here gCQCil, compared withy and ©d^lurfcr, bungler. 

1. 10. etc. Srott bet $U(!^fe, etc., zt/^VA M^ ^« he certainly hits as no 
one else, etc. — Buyck wishes to intimate that Egmont is a better marksman 
than he himself, even when using the crossbow ; but that with a gun, 
Egmont *is sure (erft) to hit better than any one else in the world.' 
The adv. crjl, in the sense in which it is used here, corresponds somewhat 
to the Lat. ' vero ' and has no single equivalent in English. On Egmont's 
skill in shooting, and on the high esteem in which this art was held by 
the Flemish, see pp. 9, 1. 15 ; 112, 1. 6, notes, 

^X^i t^d, etc., i. e. not merely when he is perchance in good luck or 
in the vein. 

1. II. SBie er anient, etc., as soon as he levels ^ a bulVs eye is made. — The 
adv. teitt is here synonymous with gdnglii]^, quite^ and the past participle 
gefd^offen is used to denote the certainty of the action. 

1. 13. 2)(W todre aM(]&, etc., that would be a nice fellow who, etc. 

1. 14- The idiomatic elliptical phrase ni(i^t JU tjcrgeffett, in the sense 
of we must not forget \ let us not forget y somewhat resembles in its 
structure the phrase bag id^ CU(]6 fagc in 1. 5. 

1. 15. Sldl^ren, to maintain \ Oied^nung, here charge. The clause 
SBetn Ifter is elliptical, the verb Brtngt being understood. 

1. 17. (5^ ijl, etc., it has been settled. 

1. 18. etc. Turn fremb by ein S^rembet. The allusion in Buyck's 
remark is self-evident. 

1. 20. The adv. {a corresponds in similar phrases to the expressions 
I declare ; why,e\.c, 

1. 21. The conj. bod^ here strengthens the assertion, and corresponds 
somewhat to the English after all. 

fte \mi . . . taffen, lit. * leave them to us,' i. e. respect them. " 

1. 23. The verb gajltrcn, denoting like tractiren (p. 5» 1- i5)» ^^ treat; 
to entertain, is formed from ©aji, guest, by means of the termination 
iren, or tercn, which is now more generally used with verbs derived 
from modem foreign languages. 

toifl tti(]&t l^aBett/ does not wish ; will not allow. 

1. 24. Sufamtncnlcgeti, here to club together. 

1. 26. Dl^ne ?Pr&iubij (from the Lat. * praejudicium '), without 
prejudice to the established custom, i.e. 'saving (or 'reserving') our 
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rights.' Ruysum intimates that he wishes to consider Buyck's offer as an 
exceptional case only. 

1. 27. <Splent>ib (pron. f^jlenbib), from the Lat. ' splendidus/ is used 
in colloquial speech for ftctgebig, liberal; munificetit, 

@g laufen JU laffen, too e« QCbei^t, is an idiomatic phrase denoting to 
spend freely when prosperous, 

1. 30. %%Xti SKqejidt 2Bot|l, to the health of your majesty.— The 
now obsolete form S^tO is the O. H. German iro, the gen. and dat. of 
the feminine pronoun s£ (jie). It was formerly used in official style, 
especially in connection with titles. 

P. 7, 1. I. Jetter, the malcontent tailor, is anxious to remove the 
ambiguity of which the general form Sfl^ro admits, which may signify 
both your and his. He therefore substitutes the more distinct @ure for 

1. 2. 9Son ^crjen should here be rendered, heartily, and in the next 
line but one, from his heart. 

2)0(]& fo fein foK, must be so. 

1. 5. Ru)rsum, being deaf, did not understand the drift of Soest's 
speech, and seems to think that the latter has brought out another 
toast. Soest, however, merely adds the name of the king in the ex- 
planation of his speech, which circumstance only increases the mis- 
understanding. 

1. 7. In aKctpdbtfijl, most gracious, the superlative is strengthened by 
alfet, the genitive of a((. 

1. II. The verb trojletl, 'to comfort,' denotes, when referring to 
a deceased person, to bless ; to have m£rcy on his soul, both in biblical 
and popular language. J&crr, here sovereign. 

1. 12. @rbboben, earth, denotes the whole world, corresponding 
to the Latin * orbis terrarum.' Charles V was the most powerful 
potentate of his times, and the saying that * the sun never set in 
his dominions,' is well known. Strada (i, p. 10), in speaking of 
his power, says, * that giant who boasted that he had extended his 
hands beyond the Pillars of Hercules.' (Jlle gigas, qui HercuUos ultra 
terminos extendisse manus gloriabatur)^ which is an allusion to the 
Emperor's device, consisting of the Pillars of Hercules and the motto of 
plus ultra, i. e. * and beyond that.' 

(Sud^ is here an ethical dative, which is used with personal pronouns, 
in order to denote an individual interest, regarding some fact, in the 
person speaking, or spoken to. This kind of dative occurred formerly 
also in English. 

1. 13. SBetUt er @ud^, etc. Goethe has here sketched the characters of 
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Charles V and his son Philip II, in accordance with a parallel which 
Strada draws between the two sovereigns. He says (i. p. 66) ; * For 
the Emperor, who was of easy access, and to whom one could speak 
without difficulty, behaved like a private person, being everywhere 
confident in his own majesty. And he was so versatile in everything, 
and his mind so pliant, that he easily assumed foreign habits; so 
that he was not less a German with the Germans, or an Italian with the 
Italians, or a Spaniard with the Spaniards, than he was a Fleming with 
the Flemings. Philip, however, was, and showed himself to be in 
everything, a thorough Spaniard. He spoke little, and only in Spanish ; 
he showed himself rarely in public, and seemed to aspire to veneration 
by retirement. He changed nothing in his apparel and pomp which he 
had brought with him from Spain. All this, however, was interpreted 
by the people, whose minds were already excited, as pride and contempt ; 
they being disgusted by that very difference of manners.' {Nam Casar 
adttu facilis aHoquioquCy privatum in modum demittebat se, securus 
ubique Majestatis stus. Atqm, ut erat versatili ad omnia pariter 
ingenio, mores exteros ita induebat, ut non minus cum Germanis 
Germanum ageret, Italumque cum Italis^ aut cum Ilispanis Hispanum ; 
quam Belgis suis se Belgam prcestaret, Philippus contra^ et esse 
et videri omnibus Hispanus : parce loqui^ nee nisi Hispanice ; publico 
libenter abstinere^ et quasi ex abdito venercUionem intendere : de vestitu, 
deque cetero cultUy quem attulercU ah Ilispania, nihil immutare. Idvero 
commotis semel animis, superbia et contemptus habebatur^ perinde quasi 
ea morum diversitate ipsi fastidirentur.) 

1. 17. It is an historical fact that the Netherlanders wept at the abdica- 
tion of Charles V. In describing the ceremony of the abdication, Strada 
reports (i, p. 7) : ' With tears in his eyes, he paused a moment, and he 
drew abundant tears from those who were present* {Subortis lacrymis 
substitit : ex eorumque, qui aderant, oculis ubertim lacrymas expressit^ 
Cp. Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, i, p. 108. 

1. 18. {Regiment is here used in the sense of {Regtetuttg. 

1. 25. @o . . . wit aud^ finb, however . . ,we may be. — Strada says (i. 
p. 26) 'that the Netherlanders speedily forget the injuries they have 
received, unless they see themselves despised as persons who can easily 
put up with anything ; then, indeed, they are quite implacable in their 
anger.' {Nisi si contemni se videant, tamquam exfacili tolerantes ; tunc 
enimvero implacabiliter excandescere.) 

1. 29. ®emut^ is a collective term formed from Wt\xi% (cp. the English 
'mood'), and was primarily used to express the intellectual power of 
volition, affection, etc., in general, and also the temporary state of the 
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mind. It has a very comprehensive meaning ; here it may be rendered, 
affection, 

Goethe frequently follows the former German usage, in emplojdng 
gegen instead of fur, after expressions of * love ' and * affection,' in the 
sense of _/or or towards, 

1. 32. There are several passages in Strada which refer to Egmont's 
popularity. In speaking of the fervent wish of the Flemish to see him 
appointed their Regent, he says (i, p. 33): *He had, too, an innate 
friendliness, and (that rare quality) a popularity which did not detract 
from the dignity of his nobility.' {^Accedebat innata viri comitas et \qtiod 
rarum est] innoxia nobilitati popularitas,) And in describing the effect 
which his execution had on the people, he states (ibid, i, p. 328): * He 
was beloved by all ' (/« omnium amoribus erat), 

P. 8, 1. I. Semanb auf ben ^dnben tragen, lit. *to carry any one on 
one*s hands,* is a figure of speech for to treat any one most tenderly y * to 
bestow upon any one affection and admiration.* The Latin equivalent 
for that phrase is actually used by Strada in describing Egmont's 
popularity, viz. JErat in oculis , , , Belgarum, cotnes Egmontius. (Cp. 
p. 9. 1. 15, «.) Here, however, a literal translation will be preferable, 
because the phrase is put in the conditional mood ; only, to make the 
English version more emphatic, the adverb actually might be inserted 
before carry. 

SJ^an il^ttl anfiel^t, one can read in his face ; one need only look cU him 
to see, — 3etnanb ettoa^ anfel^en, signifies 'to perceive something by 
looking at any one.* 

1. 2. JDa^ freie ficBen, joyousness. The adjective frei is used to denote 
' lively ; ' * gay ; ' * sprightly,* as well as * free.* 

1. 3- ®Ute SKeinung, here kindly feeling. The expression SKcittUtig 
was formerly also used for ' affection ; * * love,' etc. 

1. 5. The phrase 3cmanb (t|od&) lebctt taflfen, used in a convivial sense, 
denotes to drink the health of any one ; to cheer anyone, 

Safit ben, etc., a cheer for Count Egmont. — Buyck, having carried off 
the prize, it was for him to give the first toast ^ and, being a soldier 
under Egmont, he is challenged by Soest to give his master^ s health. 

The impersonal phrase, c3 ift an tnir, cud^, etc., signifies * it is my, 
your turn ; ' * it is for me, for you,* etc. Cp. the French, * c'est ^ moi, 
4 vous,' etc. 

1. 6, etc. @ine ©efunbl^eit Bringcn, denotes in general to propose a 
toasty whilst Scmanb^ Oefunbl^eit au^brtngen signifies to drink {or * to 

propose ') any one^s health. 
1. 8. Cp. p. 5, 1. 23, «. 
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1. 9. The battle of Saint Quentin (Goethe adopted the spelling ' Qnintin' 
from Strada) was fonght on Ang. 11, 1557, between the forces and allies 
of Philip II, mainly consisting of Englishmen, Germans, and Spaniards, 
and the army of Henry II of France. The French were totally defeated, 
chiefly through the gallantry and promptness of Egmont. Compare 
SchilUt^s Historische Skizzerty p. 4, 1. 21, etc. 

1. 14, etc. ©inem (Jin« auf ben $elg (more usually aufbie $aut)Brettnni> 

is an idiomatic phrase for to shoot, to fire at any one. Translate i^ab' — 
gebrennt, still I fired one more shot at the French, The form gebreniti 
for the more usual gebraitltt is very appropriate in the mouth of the 
speaker. 3um Slb^ieb, as a parting gift, 

1. 17. JDcn @ic0 ^abeit, etc., that victory we gained quite alone \ 
ba gingd fnf(i(f, there was brisk work. — The town of Gravelines is 
situated near the sea-shore and the river Aa, about midway between 
Calais and Dunkirk. The armies of Philip II tmder Egmont, and 
of Henry II under Marshal de Thermes, met near that place on 13th 
July, 1558, and a sanguinary battle ensued, which resulted in the total 
defeat of the French. The main onset was made by Egmont and his 
light cavalry, but the final victory was also owing to the Germans, who 
tamed the left flank of the enemy, when the English made their oppor- 
tune and effective appearance. Cp. Schillei^s Hist. Skizzen, p. 5, 1. 14, etc. 

1. 18. ^Brenneit unb fengen, lit. 'to bum and singe,' is used as a 
general term for to lay waste by fire. 

The term SB&lfd^ (SDelfd^) denotes all nations of Romance origin, but 
is now more specially used with reference to Italians only ; when 
it refers, however, to a particular Romance nationality, it should b% 
rendered accordingly. In the present scene it is applied to the French, 
As to the etymology of 9B5lf(^, some derive it from the O. H. G. 
' Wal(a)h,' L e. ' foreign,' which word is again traced to the Lat. 
' Gallus ' ; whilst others trace it to the Sanskrit * Mlechha,' which 
denotes a person who talks indistinctly, in the same way as the 
Greeks called the barbarians ''AyXcactrot, i. e. ' speechless.' 

1. 19. The country was mercilessly ravaged by the troops under 
Marshal de Thermes, whom Strada describes (i, p. 20) as ^an old 
general who plundered and ravaged maritime Flanders ' (veterem belli 
ducem, Flandriae maritima praedis incendiisque vexantem). 

1. 20. J&anbfcfl, i. e. ' having a strong hand' or 'fist,' corresponds to the 
English familiar expression strong-fisted, S^itiitti . . . toiber, rather 
unusual for toibrrjlanben. 

1. 21, etc. 2)a« SKaul (more dignified, bett SKunb or bag ©efid^t) 
Vergerren, to make wry faces. Cp. p. 9, 1. 3, » : jucfen, here to waver. 

K 
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11. 22, 23. 3)a toatb ^gmont ba« 3Jfetb, etc. Egmmt stands here in 
the dative, in accordance with the idiomatic pecnliarity of the German 
language to use, in instances like the present, the dative of a noun, 
instead of the possessive case. That Egmont*s horse was shot raider 
him at the commencement of the fight is stated by Meteren (i. 21), 
whose account Goethe followed closely in the first part of his description 
of the battle ; the second part is based on that given by Strada. 

1. 24. The adverbs Jittubet, Ifterubet, correspond here to the English 
backwards and forwards^ in which backwards is the equivalent for 
^etubct, (cp. the Latin * ultro citroque ')• The expression is here used 
to denote the doubtful state of the battle in its first stage, as will be 
seen from 1. 26, n. 

STOann fur SKann, etc. The prepositions fur, gcgen, and mit, which 
are all to be rendered here, to, are in German appropriately varied, in 
accordance with the character of the respective combatants in the hand- 
to-hand conflict. It may be of some interest to, know that the first 
two prepositions occur in the same combinations, in the original Dutch 
account of Meteren, viz. * Man vor Man, Peerden teghen Peerden.* 

1. 25. Sltt . . . %\Xi is here synonymous with tdng^, along-. It was low 
tide — of which circumstance Marshal de Thermes intended to avail 
himself in order to make his escape — and the fight took place along the 
broad sands towards Calais. 

1. 26. We. give here, at once, the principal points of Strada's de- 
scription of the battle, which Goethe has adapted in so masterly a 
manner to his purpose : * For after the two veteran armies had been 
fighting for a while with doubtful issue, an unexpected event entirely 
destroyed the French army, which was then beginning to waver. Ten 
English vessels were by chance sailing that way, and having noticed 
the battle from the distance, they hastily made towards the mouth 
of the river Aa, and firing on the flank of the French, they brought 
down upon them from the seaward side, where they considered them- 
selves quite secure, a storm which was the more terrible because it was 
unexpected. The lines of the infantry were broken, the cavalry was 
seized* with a panic, and the whole army was routed, so that scarcely 
any one was left of the whole mass to report the disaster to their 
friends . . . And as if to increase the disgrace of the vanquished, those 
who had escaped and wandered about Flanders without knowing their 
way, were miserably killed by the women who flocked from the villages 
with cudgels and sticks.' {Dum enim a veteranis utrimque exercitibus^ 
dubio aliquamdiu Marte, conseruniur manus, inclinantem paululum 
Gallorum acUm inopinatus repente casus plane perdidit. Naves 
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Britannica decern iliac forte pratervehehantur, conspectaque procul 
pugnuy ad ostium fluminis ffaa festinanter admota, Gallorum latera 
tormentis invadunt tempestatemque a ptari, unde sese inaccessos rebantur 
kostes^ adeo improvisam, ideoque majorem important, ut solutis peditum 
ardinihus, transmisso in equites metu, profligato universo exercitu, vix 
e tanto dein numero superfuerit^ qui nuncium cladis referret ad sues . . . 
In quo et illud victis accessit ad ignominiam, quod eorum reliquias per 
ignota FlandricB loca errabundas, egressae e pagis gregatim mulieres 
fustibus sudibusque . . . misere contrucidarunt, Strada, i, pp. 20, 31.) 

1. 27. The onomatopoetic interjections Bat), Bau correspond to the 
Enlgish bangy bang, 

Stttmer mit, etc., cannon after cannon, right into, etc. 

1. 29. The incidents related in the concluding lines of p. 8 and in the 
first lines of p. 9 are taken from Meteren. 

1. 31. J&etBei, say approach ; the verb fcntinen being here understood. 

1. 32. The English cannon stmck also their allies, because, as Meteren 
says, 'the two parties were so close together.' The adv. tooj^ is here 
used in the sense of gutoeUeit, at times, 

P. 9, 1. I. The verb btad^ does not signify here, as seems generally 
to be supposed, that the firing broke the lines of the French, but that 
it * broke their spirit,' that it disheartened the French, which version is 
supported by the statement of Meteren, *that the firing destroyed the 
courage of the French and emboldened the Flemish.' 

JDa 0tng'd, there was brisk work, 

1. 2, etc. The interjection ridf radf , which is here used to express the 
rapidly succeeding crackling noise of musket reports, may be translated, 
crack, crack. 

Cp. for l^etuBcr, IftinuBer p. 8, 1. 24, n, 

^IHed tobt gefd^logelt, etc. The use of the past participle in this line 
as also in the next and in 1. 7, without the requisite aux. verb (toutbe), 
imparts great vigour and force to the speech. 

1. 3. <S))ten0en is here used for to drive violently ; to force. 

The expression erfaufen (used of beasts only) instead of ertrittfcn, is 
here employed to express the speaker's contempt for the enemy. 

1. 4. The elliptical, clause toad-r^ittterbteitt may be rendered, we 
Dutchmen jumped straight after them. 

The pron. toad, when used as in the present instance, in an indefinite 
and collective manner, may be omitted in the English rendering, or 
translated, as further on (1. 7), those who, 

1. 5- Un0 . . . toatb erft too^/ etc., we felt the more comfortable. Cp. 
on etfl, in the present signification, p. 6, 1. 10, n. 

K 2 
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1. 6. 3tninet has here the meaning of withotU stopping. The river 
alluded to is the Aa, which was in the rear of the French army. The 
sea was on their right hand, and the enemy in front. 

1. 7- 3ufammenl)auen (mil. term), to cut to pieces, SBegfc^iegen, to 
shoot down, ^ad nutt ttod^ bur^bra(]^, those who escaped. See above, 
note to 1. 4. 

1. 8. ($ud^ is here an ethical dative. Cp. p. 7, 1. 12, n, 

L 10. ^a0 $fct(]^en rcid^cn, to stretch out the little paw^ corresponds 
nearly to the idiomatic English phrase, to draw in ones horns. With 
reference to the conclnsion of peace, Strada adds to his above-cited 
accoimt of the battle the remark, ' Thus Henry King of France readily 
accepted the peace which he refused w^hen favoured by fortune.' {Sic 
Henricus Gallia rex, quamfortuna blandiente respuerat pacent . . . non 
illibenter illam complexus est.) 

Goethe. Lessing, and Schiller often use the form {^riebe, for {^riebett, 
in the accus. case, when it occurs without the article. Cp. Lessings 
Minna v, Barnhelm (C. P. S.), p. 30, 1. i. 

1. 13. Cp. for the various renderings of l^od^, p. 5, 1. 23, n. Slbettnol, 
once more; again, — ^The adverb aBer, now chiefly used for *but,' was 
formerly employed for ' again ' ; in which signification it still occurs in the 
compound form aBcnttoI(0), or oBer uttb abermald. 

1. 15. Strada sajrs (i, p. 33), with reference to the desire of the 
Netherlanders to see Egmont appointed as their Regent, ' All the 
Flemish looked fondly up to Count Egmont, a prince glorious in 
warfare, and who was excelled by nobody, whether when engaged in 
battle against the enemy, or in time of peace at tournaments, or in 
shooting at the target with the gun, which latter art is held in high 
esteem by the people.' {Erat in oculis votisque Belgarum, Comes 
EgmontiuSy clarus militari scientia Princeps, manuque, sive inter hostes, 
sive domi equestribus in ludis decurrendis, librandoque adsignum sclopo 
\a quibus magna genti existimcUui] nulli secundus, &c.) Strada further 
adds, that Egmont's brilliant exploits at St. Quentin and Gravelines, 
which were publicly acknowledged even by the King himself, endeared 
him above all to his countrymen ; so that if the votes of the army and 
the wishes of the people had been consulted, he certainly would have 
been appointed Regent of the Netherlands. 

1. 17. SBal^r Bleibt toalft is an idiomatic expression corresponding 
to the English truth is truth. The pronoun tnlt is here an ethical 
dative. 

1. 18. Cp. on ijl'd an tnir the GrammcUical Note to p. 8, 1. 5. 

1- 21. 3tt bem «&aufe, i. e. in the House of Habsburg. This assertion 
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is based on the fact, that the easily satisfied Netherlanders had some 
reason to be pleased with the government of several female Regents, who 
were descendants of the House of Habsburg. Margaret of Anstria (or 
Savoy), daughter of the Emperor Maximilian I, and paternal aunt to 
Charles V, governed the Netherlands from 1504 to 1530 with prudence 
and gentleness, and gained the good-will of the people. Her successor, 
Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungary and sister of Charles V — the famous 
huntress-queen — was likewise popular among the Netherlanders . For 
MargaVet of Parma, see p. 13, I.16, n. 

1. 23. Jtlug iji ftc, etc. Strada portrays the Regent's character in the 
following words (i, p. 42) : * She possessed, besides, a ready presence of 
mind, and in action a wonderful dexterity to steer in whichever direction 
she chose. . . . Then, as to piety, she had indeed a. very great master, 
Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Order of Jesus, to whom she used to 
confess, and that more frequently than was customary in those times.' 
{Ceterum ingenium ei promptum ac praesens, interque agendum ^ 
velificationis in omnem partem obliquandae mira dexteritas . . . Porro 
ad pietatem magno sane magistro usa est, Ignatio Loyola^ Societatis Jesu 
^undatore : apud quern expiare a noxis animum, idquecrehrius aliquanto^ 
quam ea fervent tempora, consuevit, &c.) 

1. 24, etc. ^telte fie'd, etc., if she would only not hold so fast ana 
stiffly y etc. — The expression ^^faffc, priest ; parson ^ has been used, since 
Luther, with a shade of contempt. 

@ie ijl bodff, etc., it is also her fault. 

1. 25. Li addition to the four sees of Arras, Cambray, Toumay, 
and Utrecht, Philip II created fourteen new bishoprics (viz. those of 
Malines, Antwerp, Bois le Due, Rurmond, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, Saint 
Omer, Namur, Haarlem, Middelburgh, Leeuwarden, Groningen, and 
Deventer) by substituting bishops for the abbots, who used to be 
elected by the Chapters of the religious institutions themselves. This 
unconstitutional measure greatly incensed the people, who saw in it an 
expedient for enriching foreign priests by Flemish wealth, and for 
gaining fanatical agents for the extinction of * heresy * in the Netherlands. 
The express. SBifc^ofeltttU^Ctt for IBifdfeofe is, of course, rather con- 
temptuously used. 

1. 26. 2Bogu bie, etc. / wonder what is the use ofthem.—^^oUtXl is 
in similar phrases used elliptically, the verb nu^eii, to be of use, being 
understood, ^{^i toal^r, bag wan • . . f ann, surely, in order to enable them. 

1. 29. @0 fei um ber Oieligicn^ etc. This and similar complaints 
were, according to Meteren and Strada, loudly and frequently uttered by 
the people. 
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The phrase ed l^at ftd^ is ironically used, some verb, corresponding 
to the preceeding assertion, — here, }|U glauBett — being understood. It 
must be translated according to the sense of the passage in which 
it occurs. Here 3tt, ti, etc., may be rendered. Oh yeSy Oiat is 
likely, 

1. 30. etc. ©ing'd . . . gu, things went on; all was done. — Goethe 
mentions, in accordance with Meteren, three sees only, because Utrecht 
was within the archiepiscopate of Cologne. 

1. 33. 9lot]^t0, here needed, — The phrase ed fe^t (familiar for gieBt) 
denotes, there arises vexation^ etc. 

F. 10, 1. I. O^utteln unb fd^utteln is one of those alliterative rhyming 
expressions in which the German language abounds, and which may 
frequently be rendered into English by a single word. Here, however, 
we may translate riittelt unb f (j^uttelt, stir and shake, and ttuBer in the 
next line, muddier. The speaker wishes to imply that ' the more one 
looks into and agitates the matter, the more unsatisfactory it becomes.' 

1. 3- @ie — tl^un, lit. she can add nothing to it^ nor take anything from 
it, i.e., the Regent has no power in the matter, and can make it neither 
better nor worse. 

1. 5. The psalms, partly translated into French verse by the poet Clement 
Marot (b. 1495 ; d. 1544) and completed at Geneva by the celebrated 
Theodore Beza, or rather De B^ze (b. 1519; d. 1605), who appended 
to them suitable melodies, enjoyed the greatest popularity in Flanders. 
The prohibition to sing them was founded on the edict, promulgated by 
Charles V at Augsburg, Sept. 25, 1550, according to which all kinds of 
private worship, as well as the reading of the Scriptures, were forbidden 
to laymen on pain of death ; and it is recorded (Brandt, Hist, der 
Reformatie^ i. 169) that one Thomas Calberg, being convicted of 
having copied some hymns from a book printed at Geneva, was burned 
alive. 

1. 6. The obsolete pi. form, O^eimen for ^tXOXi, is very appropriate 
in the mouth of the speaker. 

1. 8. <^6sit\mxi\x(^%X, frivolous songs. 

1. 9. Unb ©adffctt, ®ott toeifl, and Heaven knows what, 

1. 10. Sl^rcr, some of them, i.e. of the Psalms. 

1. II. SJlid^t^, 'nothing,* i.e. no harm. 

1. 12. The ironical' phrase {(^ toollte ^ie ftagcn, / should ask their 
leave y indeed I refers to the authorities who forbade the singing of the 
Psalms. 3tt unfercr $Wt)inj, i.e. in Flanders, the native province of 
Buyck. 

1. 13. 5)a^ XBil9J^i, whether followed by bag or not, expresses 
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idiomatically ihcU is, because, Cp. the Fr. cela fait que, — Egmont was 
Stadtholder of Flanders, as well as of Artois. 

1. 14. SfJadft ettt)a« fcagcn, is here equivalent to fid^ uttt ettoag befum- 
inem, to trouble oneself about anything, 

1. 15. In order to show that the Psalms are snng throughout Flanders 
by anybody who chooses (toer ^eliebett l^at), the speaker mentions the 
important city of Ghent (Flemish, * Gend *), which is situated in East 
Flanders, and Ypres (Flemish 'Yperen'), which is situated in West 
Flanders, and was formerly a town of great importance. 

1. 16. (5« ifl {a tool^l, surely there w.— (Sin 0ei|lU(*S (for Qeifilid&ed) 
fiicb, a sacred (or * religious ') song. 

1. 18. @0 i{t, etc. i.e. it is devotional and edifying. 
1. 20. (5^ fei nid^t auf, it is not done in. 

1. 21. etc. Render here bod^ imuter, anyhow, and ba, therefore, or so, 
^iXoQA fein laffcn, to leave anything cUone, 

1- 22. 3n(|ui|!tiondbiener, officials (or * familiars ') of the Inquisition. 
The inquisitors appointed sub-inquisitors, who, accompanied by a notary, 
collected written information in the provinces concerning suspected 
persons. 

L 24. 3)et Octoiffen^gtoang fcl^lte nod^, this restraint of conscience 
was yet wanting. — The elliptical exclamation bad fcl^lte ito^ is used to 
express the highest degree of disappointment or misery, and denotes, as 
in the present instance, that a certain event was yet wanting to com- 
plete anything unpleasant. Cp. the Fr. ' il ne manquait plus que cela.' 
L 27. Jtomntt nid^t auf, will not maintain itself. — The Inquisition 
was so deeply and universally abhorred by the Netherlanders, that it 
may be considered as the principal cause of their revolt against the 
Spanish rule ; though it was not quite so mercilessly carried out there as 
in Spain. 

1. 31. The adj. fatal (pron. fatal), from Lat. ' fatalis,' is used in German 
to denote awkward; provoking, etc., but never in the sense of 
* deadly,' as * fatal ' is in English. 

£ieB, here used ironically, may be rendered, good, 
P. 11, 1. 4. UBer, here, across, 

1. 5. A number of German field-preachers used to roam through the 
Netherlands, preaching the Gospel in the open air. Thousands of 
people flocked from all parts of the country to hear them (cp. 1. 11), 
and thus they greatly contributed to the spread of the Reformation. 
The fact that there were two powerful agencies at work in the Nether- 
lands for the furtherance of the Reformation, namely, the Lutheran and 
the Calvinistic elements, has been most skilfully illustrated by Goethe 
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in mentioning the popularity of the Gennan preachers and of the French 
version of the Psalms. 

1. II. It is recorded that as many as 16,000 people listened one day 
to a preacher in an open field near Antwerp. 

1. 12. %t\^iSf, mess, is the familiar frequentative form for ®efo$ 
(from fod^en), and denotes, rather contempluously, anything cooked, 
more particularly a mixture. 

^erutntrommeln, are drumming, i. e. are knocking on the desk of the 
pulpit in the fashion of indifferent speakers, who wish to make up 
by vehement gestures for their want of eloquence. 

1. 14. S3ott ber Scbet toeg ftjred^cn, is an idiomatic phrase, equivalent 
to »(jm ^er^en tocg f^Jted^en, to speak from onis heart ; to speak out freely. 

!• 17. ($ud^ is here an ethical dative. 

1. 18. Render here bod^ ^Vi^, after all, and bran (contracted of 
batan), in it. SBad is here used for etmo^. 

1. 19, etc. 9Kir ijl'd, etc., it has . . . heen running in my, etc. 

1. 32. ^ad glaub' id^, I should think so. 

1. 24. Uttb — nun, say and where is the harm. 

1. 26. Buyck reminds his countrymen that whilst chatting they ne- 
glected to do honour to the wine and to the Prince of Orange. 

1. 28. 3) en — ttetgeffen, we must not forget him. The following de- 
monstrative pronoun, bad, may be rendered, he. 

1. 30. S3ra(i(fte einen nid^t Iftewor, could not pull you away. 

1. 31. Cp. for i^odff p. 5, 1. 23, n. 

William, Prince of Orange, was a German by birth. He was bom 
in 1533, at Dillenburg, in the county of Nassau, being the second son of 
Count William of Nassau, and of Countess Juliane of Stolberg. He 
derived his surname from the small principality of Orange (Oranien), 
situated in the present department of Vaucluse, which he had inherited, 
in 1544, at the age of eleven, from his relative, Pi±ice Rene of Orange. 
William of Orange was the founder of the national independence of the 
Netherlanders, who commonly designated him by the familiar name, 
* Father William.' He gave up his exalted position and the comforts 
of wealth for a life of incessant struggle in the service of the people, 
and steadfastly refused the crown, repeatedly offered to him by the 
nation. Even his enemies could not deny him their tribute of admiration 
for his constancy in the unequal warfare which he had to wage, and his 
friends likened him to a rock in the ocean, * tranquil amid raging 
billows' (cp. 3)00 ijl ein red^ter SQJaU, p. 11, 1. 28). It may be truly 
said of him, that he combined almost all the virtues of the great 
benefactors of mankind known in the world's histor}'. This great man 
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died in 1584, at the ^ge of fifty-one, by the hand of the assassin 
Balthazar Gerard, a native of Burgundy. 

P. 12, 1. 1. Cp. for eine ©efunblftcit Btingen, p. 8, 1. 6, n. 

1. 3. (I« lebe bet Jtricg, hurrah for ivar. Cp. the Fr. ' Vive la guerre.' 

1. 6. Jetter's speech describes the feelings of peaceful citizens amidst 
the turmoil of war, with its universal confusion, uncertainty, and 
imminent dangers. 

1. 7, etc. J)a5 — gel^t, that it glibly slips from 'your mouth, i. e. the 
cheering in honour of war. The adv. iDol^I corresponds here somewhat 
to the English enough. 

SBie tutn)}i0, etc., but how wretched it (the war) makes us feel, — The 
term (uin))i0 is here synonymous with i&tnmctticl^, ' wretched ' ; ' miser- 
able.' 

1. 9. ^ad ©cttcmtnel, the {constant) beating of drums. — ©etrontmel is 
the frequentative form of trontntctlt, and consequently denotes frequent 
repetition of the action. 

1. 10. ^a is often used in Germ, in the sense of l^ier, here. Cp. the 
same usage of the English ' there ' for ' here.' 

•^aufcn, here troop. This word often occurs in the sing, number 
without the letter n. ©cgogett fommt, approaches. 

1. 13. The verb BUiben, lit. 'to remain,' is used as an equivalent 
for to die, more particular with reference to persons perishing on the 
field of battle, or in consequence of a shipwreck. The expression 
probably conveys the notion that the person dying remains on the spot 
whilst others retum. Cp. the Fr. < rester sur le champ de bataille.' 

1. 15. ^id^ bt&ngen, harass (lit. press) each other. 

1. 14. O^ne — iegfeift, say, without one ever comprehending. Cp. p 5, 
I. 8, n. Goethe's description of the vicissitudes of war is probably 
based on his reminiscences of the Seven Years' War, in the progress of 
which he took a lively interest when a boy. . 

1. 16, etc. 9Bic'« . . . ergcl^t, how it fares with. (Rot^, distress. 

1. 18. ($0 — fo, it will be our turn next. 

1. 2 a. The idiomatic expression ed iibt fid^ (toer), is here used ironi- 
cally, signifying much can he practise (who). 

1. 25. 5luf is here used in the sense of gcgett, against. 

1. 26. J&otten — Sltlftntt, we breathed freely again.— The Spanish garri« 
sons were removed from the Netherlands, at the instance of the Regent, 
at the beginning of 1561 . 

1. 28. ®eU! 2)ie la^tn, etc. they pressed you hardest, didn't they?— 
The interjection gelt is often used, either ironically or in earnest, to 
express the certainty that the person spoken to will grant the truth of 
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an assertion. It admits of various renderings, as 'I'd bet'; 'faith*; 

* eh, is it not so ? ' etc. Cp. the French tCest-ce pas ? 

1. 29. SSerit (St ftd^, mind your mvn busimss. The proper meaning is 

* dont vex me, but vex your own self.* 

1. 30. 3)ic — bit, they were heavily billeted ufxm you. 

1. 31. SD^aul/ say tongue. The term SDtaul, * mouth/ is properly used 
with reference to beasts only. 

P. 13, 1. 4. The word S^rojjf signifies literally a 'drop,' and figumtively 
a silly person; a blockhead, etc. Some etymologists trace the figurative 
meaning to the Low German ^r6t>ed/ ' a silly person,' or to the Slavonic 
' Traup,' * a fool,* whilst others explain it by the circumstance that Xtopf 
was formerly used for ' apoplexy,' and a person of weak understanding^ 
was called 3^ro))f, he being considered as helpless as an apoplectic person. 
We may add that the word %xtl^ was employed for ' apoplexy ' because 
it was supposed that that disease was caused by drops of water from the 
brain (cp. the French * goutte'), and an apoplectic person was therefore 
equivalent to one whose brains were affected, and rnce versd. 

1. 7. The challenge Brittgt aud^, etc., give us a toast of your own, is of 
course, addressed by Buyck to the citizens Jetter and Soest. 

1. 12. For the benefit of non-musical readers it may briefly be stated 
that a canon is a musical composition, in which one voice begins a 
melody and another voice takes it up, note for note. Here the canon is 
formed by the successive exclamations of those assembled. 

The old man refers, of course, to Ruysum. 

1. 16. Margaret of Parma (b. 1522; d. 1586,) was the daughter of 
Charles V and Johonna van der Gheenst. She was brought up until her 
eighth year by the above-mentioned Margaret of Austria (cp. 9, 1. 2=1, «.)> 
then Regent ofthe provinces. Upon the death of the latterin 1 530, Margaret 
was entrusted to the care ofthe Emperor's sister, Mary, Queen Dowager 
of Hungary. Margaret was twice married ; first to Alexander of Medici, 
and a few years after his death she married Ottavio Famese, Duke of 
Parma. In the year 1559 her half-brother Philip II appointed her, ' for 
political reasons,' Regent of the Netherlands. Endowed vrith a power- 
ful mind, possessing a proud and energetic character, and well versed in 
the art of diplomacy, she seemed the most suitable person for the 
difficult office; the more so, because she would not be considered 
a foreigner by the Netherlanders. In her appearance she was rather 
masculine and majestic ; she was famous as a huntress, and outrivalled 
in this respect her instructress, Mary of Hungary. It is a fine dramatic 
touch of the author to make her appear on the stage in a hunting- 
dress. 
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1. 18. $lBfieUen is here used for abBejieQett, to countermand^ and the 
indicative is emphatically employed for the imperative. 

1. 2i» The Regent refers to the dreadful scenes of image-breaking 
which took place in the Netherlands, in the latter part of Augnst 1566. 

1. 23. Serflreuen, here to divert. 

1. 33. ^tefe ^ilbet, i.e. the scenes of the riots. 

1. 26. ^ad O^atl^Uc^ile, lit. the most advisable, i. e. the wisest, 

1. 27. ^oQte i(^, was I to have, ®rimm^ here wrath. 

F. 14, 1. I. The verb anfad^ctt is now generally nsed in the sense of 
' to kindle,* bnt in the present instance it means to fan (Lat. ' afflare,' Fr. 
*■ exciter'), an interpretation which is also confirmed by the'anthority of 
Jacob Grimm. 

Utttl^ertreiben, here to spread, and untflellen, to keep in, 

L 3. 93erfd^iitten/ here to stifle ; to suffocate, 

L 4. The verb tft has in this phrase the signification of can. 

1. 5. %^xtx designates here the above-mentioned religious teachers^ or 
fleld-precuhers, Cp. p. 11, 1. 5, n. 

1. 7, etc. Seuilttet may here be rendered, unsettled, ©d^toinbelgetjl, 
spirit of infatuation, and uitter flc geBattttt, implanted among them. 

1. ID. dingeln, lit. 'singly,' i.e. in full detail ; minutely. 

L 12. (Huf denotes here rumour, and gutJOt fomnte, outrun. 

1. 18. Goethe has selected for Margaret of Parma's secretary, whom 
he makes the exponent of liberal views and of a conciliatory policy, 
a conrtier who, as is related by Strada, was, in September 1567, the 
bearer of a special letter to the King,* in which she requested — after the 
imprisonment of Egmont and Horn — to be relieved of her post. {Ma- 
chiavellum aulicum suum legal ad regem^ etc., i, 301.) The conjecture 
that in selecting the name of the secretary Goethe had in his mind the 
celebrated Florentine historian Machiavelli, seems untenable. 

1. 35. The fortified town of St. Omer, in the French Departement of 
the Pas du Calais, belonged in those days to Flanders. 

1. 26. The general outlines of the image-breaking riots contained in 
the following speech are condensed from the detailed account given by 
Strada (i, p. 3 16, etc.). 

1. 31, etc. Sitter — antreffen, everything sacred and holy which they find 
on their way. — The conjunction nur, when put in connection with the 
relative pronominal adverb toad, strengthens the assertion. 

P. 15, 1. 3- Cp. for 59i)ern p. 10, 1. 15, «. 

1. 5. The name of the bishop was Martin Rithove. 
1. 6. The towns of Menin (Flem. *Meenen') and Comines^ or Commines 
(Flem. *Comin') in West Flanders, are situated on the river Lys 
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between Belgium and France, to which latter country part of Comines 
now belongs. 

Verwich is the Flemish or German name of the well-known town of 
Vervier in the Eastern Province of Lifege. 

1. 8. The tumultuous outbreak of the Iconoclasts is here called a 
conspiracy, in accordance with the account from which the present 
sketch has been condensed. It has, however, been historically proved 
that the movement was, to speak with Motley, ' a sudden explosion of 
popular revenge against the symbols of that Church by which the 
Reformers had been enduring such terrible persecution.* 

1. 9. The reflective verb ^d^ etfldven is here synonjmious with ftd^ 
offcnBaren, to manifest itself. 

1. 10. etc. Render etQTeift, overcomes, SBiebetl^cIung (1. n), recital, 
and Qcfeftt fld^ bagu, adds to my grief {that). 

1. 12. SDerbe, etc. The subjunctive is used in German in dependent 
clauses containing an apprehension. 

1. 14. The form S3ergcil^cn @ure J&ol^eit, instead of SSerjei^ftt §ol^eit, is 
used in ' official ' style only, in addressing persons of a superior rank. 

1. 15. ®VX\VX^ fancies \ toenn . . . audff, although. 

1. 17. SKogen, may here be rendered, yj?// inclined. 

1. 19. gurd 9ldd^fle ^nx^tn, provide for the nearest contingency. 

1. 23. The pertinent answer of the Regent seems to be founded on 
Strada's remark (i, p. 194) : * It is easier to foresee than to avert the events 
which are in store for us.* {Qua unumquemque mamnt, prcesentire, 
quamvitare, facilius est.y 

1. 24, etc. @in SQ3crt fur taufenb, lit. * one word for a thousand/ i. e. 

in one word. In the clause Sl^r — tlid&t, the present tense is used for the 

future. Cp. p. 5, 1. 6, «. 

1. 35. 8a§t jle gelten, recognise them '\\. e. the adherents of the new 
creed). 

1. 26. %^%i — ein, admit them within the pale of civic order. — The 

drift of Machiavell's advice is, that the best mode of stifling the growing 

rebellion would be, to take off with one stroke the edge of the spreading 

ferment by declaring the new faith legal, and by placing its adherents in 

the eyes of the law on an equal footing with the true believers, 

^ It may be of interest to know that Goethe alludes to the above 
saying — which most men probably have occasion to apply in their 
lives,— in a letter to Frau von Stein (Feb. 11. 1776), viz. — ' Geht mir 
auch wie Margareten von Parma. Ich sehe viel vorausi was ich nicht 
dndern kann^ 
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1. 27. (So l^abt, etc., i. e. thus you will pacify, etc. 

1. 29. SScrl^eert, here ruin, 

1. 31. @clbjl bie Stage, say the mere suggestion, 

P. 10, 1. I, etc The present speech of the Regent is entirely founded 
on the account which Strada gives (i, p. I4i> etc.) of the secret correspond- 
ence, carried on between her and Philip II. The letters, one hundred 
of which were in possession of that remarkable historian, were fre- 
quently written in C3rpher, and in all of them the King urged the 
Regent, to have constantly in view the safety of the Roman Catholic 
Church before an3^hing else in the world. Strada further relates that 
Philip II was kept so well informed of all the doings of the heretics, 
that he actually sent to the Regent a list of their names (which was 
likewise in the hands of the historian), giving at the same time their 
rank, age, hiding-places, and even their personal appearance. 

1. 3. SQ3i|fen toilf, say will not hear {of). 

1. 5. Translate here SRetnung, doctrine. 

1. 8. @(^drfe, say rigour. 

1. 9, etc. Render here nad^felfte, be indulgent, bulbe, in the next line, 
tolerate, or be patient and ® lauBett, credit. 

1. 13. Sentanb ettoa« toiffcn laffen, to inform any one of anything 

1. 15. 3)en Jtrieg . . . anBtafen, to kindle {thejlame of) war. 

I. 16. Strada states that the Flemish merchants were the principal 
promoters of the * heretical ' movement, they having been infected by 
their intercourse with foreign traders. The German soldiers who had 
been employed by Charles V and Philip II also contributed to the spread 
of * heresy.* 

1. 19, etc. Transl. SD'^od^te bod^ . . . cingeBett, oh that . . . would suggest, 
etc. @eiji, genius ^ and anftfinbiger iji, better becomes. 

1. 21. Stocierlei ©lauBcn^, of two different creeds. 

1. 23. The clause @ol(5 — toieber is elliptical ; transl. never let me heaf * 
again, etc. Cp. p. 9, 1. 23, n. 

1. 24. %xt)x unb (DlauBen l^alten is an idiomatic phrase for to regard 
truth and good faith. Render here ^tiSxiSX, politics ^ or diplomacy. 

1. 28. IBetoal^rte Scl^rc, say established faith. 

1. 30. Render l^ingeBcn, give up for, and l^etgctaufett, random, or erratic. 
The latter term is generally used in German in the sense of * vagabond.' 

1. 32. Translate be^toegett (lit. ' therefore '), /;r what I have said. 

P. 17, 1. 3. J&ci(, here salvation, 

1. 6. SQ3cn Bejei(]^nct, etc., whom do you refer to ? 

1. 8. gfic(]&t inncrHd^eit, say heart-felt. 

1. 10. 2)ur<^ fein getool^nUd^ed, i. e. through his «j«a/ conduct. 
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1. II, etc. The eonveisation here mentioned is given by Strada (i, p. 
210) in full. After having related the outrages of the Iconoclasts, he 
proceeds, * The news of that fierce slaughter greatly afflicted the Regent 
who, turning in her deep grief to Egmont, who accompanied her to 
the Palace on her way from mass and sermon, said, " Do you hear 
Count, what pleasant news they bring from Flanders, this province of 
yours? . . . And will you, of whose bravery and fidelity the King 
always expected the utmost, allow such great crimes against God 
to pass unpunished?" {Enimvero furiosce cladis nuncius prtBtcr 
modum afflixit animum Guhematricis : qucB ingenti marore ad Egmon- 
ttum conversa, qui earn h Sacro et condone redeuntem comitabcUur 
in conclave : Audis, inquit, Comes, quam Icsta perferuntur e Flandria^ 
provincia tua ? . . , Tu vero, de cujus prcecipue virtule ae fide sibi 
Rex pollicitus semper est omnia, patieris in Provincia Hbi contmissa 
tarn immania in Deum scelera impune patrari ?) To this reproof the 
Count calmly replied, * First we must think of the conservation of the 
State; religious matters will be easily settled afterwards.' {Primam 
conservando imperio curam intendendam esse, religionem facile dein 
restitutum iri») 

1. 19. 9lebenfa(l^e> a thing of secondary importance ; a trifle. 

1. 20. Translate here uBet^ as to^ and betul^igt, satisfied. 

1. 21. ^xSsi teid^t ^eBen, say soon he settled, 

1. 22. According to the usual rules of Grammar the compound 
comparative should be used here, viz. tnel^t toal^r, but the simple 
comparative sounds in the present instance far better. The rule alluded 
to was not always followed by Lessing either. 

1. 24, etc. ^a{l ed tnel^t • . « ^U tl^un ijl, that we are more anxious 
for. 

1. 27. %t\it ^Pfriinbcn gefd^maujl, swallowed fat benefices. 

1. 28. Translate tocrbcn . . . tttit . . . Befe^t, are given to, 

1. 29. fiaffeu e^ jld^ bie, {bid) do not the Spaniards give unmistakable 
signs? 

1. 32. 58ott ben @eintgen^ say by their own countrymen, 

P. 18, 1. 4. ^u — ^dU,you range yourself with. 

1. 5. The pronoun id^ is to be supplied before tooHtc. 

1. 7. SBoKen is here used in the sense of bet SKctnutig fcitt ; transl. 
therefore SJBctttt — toittfl, if this be your opinion. Cp. the corresponding 
use of 'velle ' in Latin, as for instance in quod quum volunt, declarant 
qucedam esse vera, (Cicero.) 

1. 9. According to Strada (i, p. 114), both Egmont and Orange 
manifested great coolness towards the Government as soon as the 
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Regent had assumed her office, for ' having both been frustrated in their 
hopes to obtain the government of the whole of the Netherlands, they 
felt the recent flight the more keenly.' {Nempe cum dejectus uterque 
spe administrandiuniversi BelgiU recentem repulsam acrius sentiebant^ 

1. 10. The leagne between Egmont and Orange was, according to 
Strada (i, pp. 115-120), rather cemented by their common hatred against 
Cardinal Gianvelle, than by their opposition to the Regent. 

1. 14. The delineation of the characters of Orange and Egmont 
is almost entirely based on the sketch drawn of them by Strada, who 
^ys 0> P* 120), 'Egmont W9.S of a cheerful temper, frank and self- 
confiding ; Orange, however, was of a melancholy disposition, reserved 
(l^ctmltd^), and diBtnutful. Full of forethought, the latter was constantly 
restless, and directed his thoughts towards the future ; the former busied 
himself only with the actual present One would have hoped more of 
the one; feared more from the other.' {Erat Egmoniius ingenio 
htlariy expliccUo, siHque prafidente ; tristi Orangius^ tftobservabili, 
vitcUfundo. . . . Provisor alter anxius, inque futura semper animo 
preecurrens; — alter plerumque curis vacuus ^ nisi instantibus — Plus ah 
altera sperares : ab altera ^ plus timeres.) 

1. 18. ®e]&t— ©d^ritt, steps forth boldly. 

1. 20. @o l^od^, say as proudly. 

1. 21, ^xi^i — f(^)oeBte, were not suspended aver him. 

1. 22. Cp. p. 7, 1. 32, n. 

1. 33. ^ftngen an X^VX, are attached to him. 

1. 34. (Sinen @d^ein, say appearances. 

1. 25. JBon Semanb (Red^enWaft forbern, to call any one to account. 

1, 26, etc. This passage contains an allusion to the family dispute 
which was attached to the principality of Guelderland.. It had been 
sold, in 1 47 1, by the family of Egmont to Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
and in spite of a litigation which broke out subsequently about its 
possession, it remained in the hands of the Habsburg dynasty. The 
words used here by Goethe are based on a remark which Strada adds 
(i, p. 329) to his fall account of the House of Egmont, * It — ^viz. the 
House of Egmont — derived its name from the town of Egmont, situated 
on the extreme border of Holland, on the coast of the North Sea, and 
from which Lamoralius assumed the title of Count, although he was 
Prince of Gaure [Gawr], which lay on the Scheldt, not far from Ghent.* 
{Genti cognomentum ab Egmontio oppido in extreme Batavia ad litus 
occidentcde, ex quo Comitis appellationem semper usurpavit Lamoralius ^ 
quamvis Gavera ad Scaldis ripam sitce^ non procul Gandavo princeps 
csset.) 
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Cp. also SchilUf^s Histar. Skizzen, p. 3, 1. i, etc., and notes. 

1. 30. SBieber geltenb madden, here revive again. 

P. 19, 1. 3. (Sid^ urn Semanb tjerbimt maii^en, to deserve well of any 
one ; to render great service to. 

1. 4, etc. Render anflatt bag, whilst ; fid^ gu nu^en, benefitting himself , 

1. 6. ©cfcttfd^aften, etc. social gatherings , feasts ^ and banquets. 

1. 8. 9){it feinen ©efunbl^eiten, etc. This is an allusion, among others, 
to the Toast given, or rather acknowledged, by Egmont, when he 
attended the Anions banquet of the Gueux. Cp. p. 44, 11. 27-30, notes. 

1. 9. @inen— @(i^tt)inbet, a never-ceasing frenzy . 

1. 10. ©cfd^o^jft, say imbibed. 

1. 13. Slbjei(i^en, here devices. See for the incidents alluded to by the 
Regent the notes to Egmont's speech, p. 44, 11. 17-31, and the 
Historical Introductiony p. xiii, etc. 

1. 15. The phrase ©d^Umitt genug denotes, with idiomatic brevity, 
that it is bad enough as it is ; viz. Egmont's doings were bad enough in 
their consequences, although they were not the result of any evil 
intention. 

1. 18. @o — 5lRbere, thus one drives on the other \ i.e. the reckless 
doings of the one produce the harsh deeds of the other. 

1. 19. 2)a« madfet fldfe crjl Xti^i, just that is sure to be accomplished; 
namely, the very endeavour to avert a certain occurrence produces the 
contrary result. 

I. 22. It is an historical fact that Egmont^s doings were, one and all, 
reported by secret informers to the Spanish Court, where they were duly 
chronicled. 

II. 33, 34. 5)a6 niay here be rendered, in which, ^joA mid& — mad^t, 
does not annoy me, annoy me very much. 

1. 37. The term gefatligen is here used in the sense oi accommodating*, 
convenient. 

1. 29. SBenn — leBe, if he were perfectly convinced. — Mark the use of 
the conjunctive (subjunctive) here and in the following clauses. 

1. 30. Sflur <XVA %^^\(^t\i, from mere courtesy. 

1. 31. Render fo gerabe, actually, %% — geBen, that will come ail in 
good time, viz. the departure of the Spaniards from the country is sure 
to follow of itself. 

P. 20, 1. I. Render Ufit . . . au« (1. 3) interpret, and QefdlftrlidJ, 
omirumsly. 

1. 2. S3 tut, lit. * blood,' may here be rendered, temper. 

1. 6. The preposition oot is here to be rendered, on, and in the next 
line against. 
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1. 8. The privileges connected with Flemish nobility were considered 
as a special safeguard against any hasty, arbitrary act of royal dis- 
pleasure, and the Knights of the Golden Fleece could, besides, only be 
judged by the Grand Master (i.e. the King) and the assembled Chapter 
of the Knights. Cp. p. 63, 11. 10-16, 22-241 ^^^ Histor. Skizzen, p. 3, 
1. 20 ; 24, 1. 22, notes, 

1. II. The charge here mentioned forms one of the articles of the 
accusation brought forward against Egmont. 

1. 12. ^af — l^attett/ that we had something on our hands. 

1. 13. ?a6 wid^ nm, let me alone ; i. e. let me speak on. 2Ba5— batJOtl, 
what weighs upon my heart, shall find its vent on this occasion. 

!• 15- @tn)9finbUd6 i{l may in this line be rendered, can be wounded, 
and in the next line susceptible, or vulnerable. 

1. 17. This seems to be an allusion to a meeting of the Council which 
took place on Dec. 15, 15661 and at which the Regent delivered an 
energetic address (communicated in full by Strada, i, p. 241), with a 
view of obtaining the sanction of the nobles to strict measures and of 
throwing upon their shoulders the burden of the responsibility concerning 
the outrages of the image-breakers. 

1. 24. The name of the trusty messenger is fictitious. 

1. 26, etc. Cp. p. 14, 1. 12. — The concluding remark seems to be an 
allusion to the secret messages which the Regent used to send to the 
King of Spain. 

P. 21, 1. 7. SieBedbienfl may here be rendered, favour. 

1. 8. 3^r — ^in, you hold me (as with a spell) so fast before you with 
the yam. 

1. 10. ©riKnt} here nonsense. 

1. II. @in^ may here be rendered, something. @in^ flngett^ means 
properly ein !8ieb ^ngcn. 

1. 12. ^ubfd^ fccunbircn, to sing a good second-, \tiXi^, formerly. 

1. 17. The adv. ^ubfd^, strengthening another adverb, denotes very ; 
right, etc. ffttW h>«0/ say briskly, 

1. 18. SitHd^yx^, favourite song, or tune. 

1. 20. The past participles gerulffrct in this, and gcfpielt in the next line, 
are used with the force of an imperative. 

1. 22. The form QCloaffnet instead of beloaffnet occurs frequently in 
poetry, when the past participle has a passive meaning. The former is, 
besides, far more melodious in this place than the latter would be. 

1. 33. ^aufen, here troop. 

1. 24. Both the verbs ffilfftet, carries, and tefiierct, commands, in the 
next line, refer to tttcitl Ifticbjiet. 

L 
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1. 26. The form ^crje instead of ^ctg was formerly also used. 

1. 28. SBdmm^Iein is a dimin. oi^^vxm, jacket. §ofen, hose, 

P. 22, 1. I. jjolfif is here the present conditional of folgcn, and ging', 
in 11. 3, and 4, that of gel^en ; *nau^ by syncope for l^inau^. 

1. 3. The expression $roijitlgett is here appropriately used, on account 
of the division of the Netherlands into provinces. 

1. 6. @(i^icgen batein, fire among them. 

1- 7. @onbcr ©(eid^ett, without comparison. 

1. 8. On account of the double meaning of which the word * man ' 
admits, the term S^ann^bitb, lit. * male being,' may here be rendered, 
soldier. The French version by Porchat has * gar9on.* 

1. 9. Unter bem ©ingen, during the song, 
1. 10. S3Uibt y^xa bie, etc., his voice falters, 
1. II, etc. (Strang, here skein ; fiiigt . . . au^, ^'finishes. 
1. 16. The verb tnarfd^iteit^ used as a military term, signifies the march- 
ing of soldiers. 

1. 20, etc. gajl — J^aufetl, i. e. nearly all the soldiers are out. 

1. 27. The adverb au(i^ may here be rendered, besides. 

1. 28. Xl^ut mtr tb^f h.tiQ pains me ; imwcr tlidfet, never. 

1. 29. 3d^— il^n, / have done him wrong. 

1. 30. SKid^ nagt'«, etc. it wrings my heart \ UBetlbig, say keenly. 

1. 31. Jtann id^'ei, etc. still I cannot, etc. 

1. 32. Xreuer SBurfd^e, say true-hearted fellow. 

P. 23, 1. I. 3(j^— (affetl, and I cannot help it. 

1. 2. jpriidt fld^ . . . gu, r/(£7j^j. 

L 5. ilbet baran fein, /^ ^* ill, or ^a^ <?^. 

1- 7. 3$ fanil, etc.,^^?/ 1 cannot, etc. 

1. 8. @ttt is here used in the sense of red^t, right. 

1. 9, etc. 3emanb gem l^abcn, /^^ like any one. 3emanb(em) wol^l 
tooKen, /^ wwA fl»y <wd well. 

1. 12. Smmec is here used for immcrl^tn, aiany rate. 

1. 13. SEBdre, etc. The pronoun iij is frequently omitted in German 
colloquial speech and in poetry. 

1. 17. @o is here an expletive ; gegattgen ijl, has come to pass. 

1. 18. The verb burfen is here used in the sense of to need. 

1. 19. 3ft/ etc. yea, far more would become , . . to m^. 

1. 20. The omission of fur before ein in this phrase, is permitted in 
familiar speech only. 

1. 27. %vA%^tXi, here end. 

1- 30. ©elaflfen, quietly ; calmly, \x<i^ii, here allowed. 

P. 24, 1. I. 95orBeircitcn, to ride by. 
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1. 4. 3utotbcr, here displeasing. 

1. 6. SJ^ad^e mtr, etc, go on tvith your reproaches^ i. e. add yet re- 
proaches to my anxiety. 

1. 8, etc. ^en SBeg 'miX'iiii, say came this way, 

1. 12. ^ad^te id^, say did I know, or r^w/r/ / imagine. The verb 
f omtnen may here be rendered, to go, 

1- 13. Surucfgcl&attenen, here suppressed, or repressed. 

1. 19. J^inrcigen, /<? rarry away. 

1. 21. ^\i au^bred^enben X^tdtien, bursting into tears. 3^r tooHt'd 
nun, say this is what you want, viz. exciting her grief. 

1. 23. It is exceedingly difficult to give an adequate rendering for the 
adverbs nod^ gac in the sense in which they occur here. The translation 
now torment me yet with your crying for SBeine noij 0Cir, will convey 
the meaning approximately. Cp. above, the note to line 6. 

1. 25. @in »cttt)orfene^ ©efd^o^jf, a castaway. 

P. 25, 1. I. ST^urmeln; here /<? whisper, — Clarchen wishes to imply by 
this unfinished sentence, that she does not care for the opinions, or the 
idle gossip of other people. 

1- 2. ^immel may here be freely rendered, Parculise, 

1. 3. !Kan — fcin, one cannot help loving him, Cp. p. 9, 1. 15, n, 

1. 5. The idiomatic phrase @^ ijl f eine fatfd^e Slber an i^fm corresponds 
to the English there is not a drop of bcui (or * false ') blood in him, 

I. 6. The adverb bodft may here be rendered, you know, to be placed 
cither before the equivalent of ct, or after Egmont, 

L 7. £ieb, say tender. 

1. 9. @0 nut, nothing but. 

1. 10. The adv. kool^I, in phrases expressing a doubt or uncertainty, is 
an expletive, which may often be rendered by the familiar expression / 
wonder whether^ or is . . , likely {to). 

1. 12. SBenn'd — raufd^t, when there is any sound at the door. 

1. 15. The compound adverbs obfd^on, cbgUld^/ etc., maybe separated, 
as is done in the present instance. 

L 14. 18ennut](fen may here be rendered, to expect. 

1. 18. (S)9rin0in^fe(b is a very characteristic expression ior giddy -pate. 
It is formed from the imperative (S^Jting in0 S^^b, 'spring into the 
field.' 

I. 19. The adverb batb, when repeated before other parts of speech, as 
is the case here, is to be rendered now, 

1. 21. SBenn \6^ IBangetoeile l&abe, if I don*t know what to do with 
myself. Cp. the French 'si je m'ennuie.' 

1. 22. Supply the word einige, some, after ^tn^en. 

L ^ 
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1. 23. goBliebdJen auf il^n, J^«^ in his praise. 

1. 24, etc. 2)a^ — ^ald, »y ^ar/ leaped up into my throai. 

F. 26, 1. 2. ^tel^t ba, there it stood. The constraction used in this 
clause is permissible in familiar speech only. 

1. 3. On this incident compare p. 8, 1. 25, n, 

1. 4. Wlxdi ubetlief' ^ is the imperfect of the impersonal phrase tt 
iiberlduft mid^, I shudder, 

1. 5. "The expression l^oljgefd^tti^tetl must be paraphrased in English 
by translating ubet — (Sgmont, at the wood-cut figure of Egmonty or at the 
figure of Egmont cut in wood, 

1. 6. @((id^ babei, close to it, viz. close to Egmont's figure. Goethe 
characterizes by the description of the woodcut the style which was 
peculiar to the artistic productions of those times. Many similar wood- 
cuts are found in the historical works relating to the revolt of the 
Netherlands, as in those of Strada, Meteren, etc. Diintzer supposes that 
Goethe hs^s actually seen the woodcut he describes. There is nothing 
improbable in this supposition ; but it is not impossible that the poet 
has invented the existence of the woodcut, as he did the incident of 
Clarchen's seeing it. 

1. 1 1. Unb — ijl, and what I feel now, 

1. 13. SBie {lel^t'd is an idiomatic phrase for how do matters stand; 
what news, etc. 

1. 15. ®cU is here, and in the next line, used in the sense of they say ; 
it is rumoured, etc. 

1. 17. ^t^il^i^hsxtgcu'risoned', finb yoiijixdiii, are assembled in large 
numbers. Cp. p. 32, 11. 10-12, and n. 

1. 18. The expression fumtnen signifies not only *to buzz,' *to hum' 
(of bees), but also ' to move in a restless manner,' in speaking of a crowd, 
and may here be rendered, sway to and fro, 

1. 19. Understand the verb gel^fett after $atet; the verb tooKett) in 
1. 18, being here used elliptically. 

1. 21. Use in the English version the verb *to see,' in the first person 
plural of the future tense. In German the futurity is sufficiently pointed 
out by the adverb motgett. 

1. 33. 8iebetlt(i^, say untidy. 

1. 25. The expression ^ifloTie, in which the final e is also heard, was 
formerly used for story ; navel. ^The obsolete term is quite appropriate 
to the tenor of the quaint and familiar mode of speech in the present 
scene. 

1. 31. ©rabe, say directly. — Some editions have the form gerabe. ^a 
fie e^ bafur aufttimmt, now as she takes me at my word. 
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F. .27) 1. 1, etc. ttnb gleid^ ift, etc, i. e. both his conntryxnen and the 
Spaniards are indifferent to him, and it is all the same to him, who rules 
and who is in the right 

1. 6. The Latin dretcitium is a school term for ^lufigabe, exercise ; 
theme. The genitive of SBrutud is here marked by an apostrophe, which 
practice is not nnfrequently resorted to with foreign proper names ending 
in 'US, Cp. Goethe's IphigenU (C. P. S.), 1- 339, n. 

1. 7. SBar bod^ imnter denotes here, w<is sure to be. 

1. 8. The title (Rector is, in Germany, given to the head master or 
principal of a pnblic school, snch as a Gymnasium, Biirgerschuhy etc. 

The expression orbentUd^ is here used in the sense of f^flematifd^, 
systematical, and refers to the composition, and not, as some translators 
suppose, to the manner in which the speech was delivered. 

1. 9. S'lur — ge{lo())ett, and all wcu not so jumbled together. The con- 
ditional toite, in 1. 8, refers also to the present clause. 

IDatltald — trieb/ then my blood boiled and fermented, i. e. in his early 
youth, Brackenburg was enthusiastic and impulsive ; so much so that he 
did not expound his ideas systematically, but stated them in a confused, 
precipitate manner. 

1. 10. 3e^t i^UW t4f ^c*' namely, now he languidly drags on his 
existence in the presence of the maiden. 

1. 15. ^Qi^t, translate whispered, 

1. 21. @o fort (ebett; live on thus, 

1. 23, etc. The speaker alludes by the inner strife to the iconoclastic 
riots. 

1. 23, etc. ^eftiger Betoegt, say convulsed \ flerbe . . . ab, pine away. 

L 24. The clause 3d^ bulb' e0 nid^t, does not refer to the preceding 
s^tence, but is a repetition of the former statement that he will bear it 
{viz. this mode of life) no longer. 

1. 35. g»ir fa^rt'« bur(^, // thrills through my— 

1. 26. Render here reigen, to stimulate, and forbem, to summon ; auc^ 
wit einjugreifett/ to join in the common cause. 

1. 37.. The meaning of mit will here, in some degree, be conveyed by 
rendering p rettm, to take part in the rescue, 

1. 29. ©cSnQflctc, agonized. 

1. 31. The verb t^ergeffett, now commonly used with the accusative 
case, frequently occurs in higher diction with the genitive. 

F. 28, 1. II. ^octorfdftd^ett, signifies literally 'a doctor's chest of 
medicines,' say here medicine-chest. 

1. 1 2. IDiefed Sangett, etc. this agony, this dizziness, this sweat of death. 

1. 14. 58crf(3^Iin0cn unb Ufen, engulph and quell. 
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Act 11. 

P. 81, 1. 5. Sunft, is here used for Sunftlofal, guild-hall, i. e. the 
assembly house where the members of the trade-guilds used to meet. 

®d— ficben, there would be serious disturbances. 

1. 8. First the notion was commonly current, that the image-breakers 
were chiefly bent upon pillage. It has been proved, however^ that such 
was not the case. * It would be very easy/ says Motley, ' to accumulate 
a vast weight of testimony as to their forbearance from robbery. They 
destroyed foi" destruction's sake, not for purposes of plunder.* {Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, i. 571.) Cp. p. 15, 1. 8, «. 

1. II. gauter fiuiJH)Cngcfinbe(, nothing but rabble. 

1. 1 2, etc. SKad^t . . . [(i^Iimm, damages. — The speaker is of opinion 
'that they ought to have before this submitted in due form, and 
resolutely, their privileges (©eted^tfante) to the Regent, and that they 
ught to have stood by them.' 

L 15. @o l^ei^t t^, it will be said. 

1. 16. Slufh)iegler means literally, ' an instigator to rebellion,' say here 
rioters. 

1. 17. 2Ba5 — t)Oi:an, why shouldst thou poke thy nose first into it. 

1. 18. ^dngt . . . gufawmcn, is connected. 

1. 20. SBenn'd — anfdngt, tumults arise among the rabble. 

1. 23. Un« . . . berufcn, here appeal. 

P. 32, 1. 3, etc. Towards the latter end of August, 1566, the rumour 
had spread that the rebels intended to set the churches at Brussels oa 
fire, and to massacre all the priests. 

1. 6. XoBa^ is the older form for Xabad. It is still frequently used 
by common people and in students' cant. Some of the recent German 
editions have, the modem word, but the old form, which occurs also in 
the first edition of the present drama, seems far more appropriate to the 
speaker. 

1. 7. 2Ba(fre is here synonymous with mut^jig, brave. 

1. 8. The verb bleibeit is in similar phrases used emphatically for fein. 
9luf et Sftffung fein, to lose all self-possession. 

1. II. The incident alluded to by Soest occurred in 1566, when the 
rumour had spread that the Iconoclasts meditated a raid on Brussels. 
The Regent intended to escape, and it was only owing to the remon- 
strances and assurances of her Coimcil that she was prevailed upon to 
remain. Her distress of body and anguish of mind was however so great 
that she confesses herself ' que par aulcuns jours, la fiebvre m'a detenue 
et ay pass6 plusiers nnicts sans repos.* (Correspondance de Marguerite 
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d'Autriche, p. 194.) Subsequently she tried again to leave Brussels, 
but having been frustrated in her design she 'ordered a new reinforce- 
ment of cavalry and infantry to the iovmy fortified her palace (JDie ^urg 
ifi fd^atf befe^t), and omitted nothing to insure her own safety and that 
of the town.* (^Atque advocato in urbem novo equitum ac peditum 
prtssidio, armataque aula; nihil omisit ad sui urbisque custodiam. 
Strada, i, p. 3^3.) 

1. 1 2. Some citizens, says Strada (i, p. 221), actually shut the gattsof 
the city, whilst others implored her * not to increase by her flight the 
audacity of the miscreants {Ne per earn fugam sceleratis hominibus 
augeret audaciam)j and not to shake the Confidence of the King in the 
citizens by making him suppose, that they were accomplices in the 
conspiracy.' 

1. 14. The expression ©tu^bdrte, lit. * clipped mustachioes/ is here 
used as a nickname for Spanish soldiers. 

1. 16. Cp. p. 8, 1. I, n. 

1. 18, etc. ©arjltge ^dnbcl, say an ugly business this, — By the general 
statement (S^ toitb, etc., the speaker wishes to express that troubles are 
beginnings and that things will take a bad turn. 

L 26. The form Jtatl^olife for ^otl^olif, is used in popular language 
only. 

1. 29. ®ctt ^$' eucl^ (bi(^, etc.) is an old familiar form of salutation, 
still frequently heard, especially in Southern Germany. The verb gtu^ett 
may in this phrase be rendered to bless, or to save, and tOO^ 9leued, is there 
any news ? 

1. 30. @i(j^ wit 3emanb nid^t obgcbcti, to have nothing to do with any 
one. 

F. 33, 1. I. The expression ^d^reiber seems to correspond here more 
to the English clerk than to 'secretary.' 

1. 3. $atron, may here be rendered, employer. 

1. 4. 3einanb itl« ^anbtoetf ^)fufd&en, to dabble in any one's business, 
profession, etc. 

1. 5. The abbreviated form Sc^jf for Sft^Jfrtl is used figuratively for a 
drunkard', SSrannttoeinjiaJjf signifies therefore *a dramdrinker,' and 
should be translated here, a regular drunkard, or simply, a drunkard. 
Grimm, Sanders, and others, interpret the word in this sense, and we 
cannot agree with those who understand by S3rannth)etnga^)f a ' publican.' 

1. 8. @tccfen, here to put. 

1. 9. ^nttnet is, in this clause, used in the sense of certainly ; tebend^ 
toertltf/ "^orth speaking ahout. 

1. 10. 3dJ bcnf ' aud^, / should think so. 
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1. II, etc. Vansen intimates that if any one now had heart or courage 
enough to act, and if there were some one to assist him (baju) with his 
brains, they could recover their freedom. The first supposition seems 
to refer to William of Orange and the second to Egmont. 

1. 14. The ancient form of address ^ette for ^etr is still sometimes 
used in popular languages. 

1. 17. ^ad (agt ftd^ l^foren is an iodiomatic phrase for that is plausible 
enough ; there is some sense in that, 

1. 18. JDcr l^at 3^f!ffe signifies idiomatically, that is a sharp one. 

1. 19. The expression ^Jergamentc, lit. 'parchments,' is also used 
metonjmiically for document. S3riefe, here charters, 

1. 21. ©ered^tigfeiten is here synonymous with ^n'oxit^xva, privileges. 
Sluf cttDtt^ l^atten, to set grecU value on anything, 

1. 23. (SinjclttC, individual. — The Netherlands consisted until the 
fourteenth century of several sovereign states or provinces, each of 
^which was governed by its own prince, in accordance with its customary 
laws. 

1. 25. Render here rcgiett by the imperfect oi to govern. 

1. 27. Uber-bie @(i^nur l^auen, to go beyond the mark ; to overstep 
one's bounds, is an idiomatic phrase, derived from mensuration ; the 
term @(i^nur being used in this phrase for S^e^fd^nut, 'measuring- 
line.' 

The expression @taaten is here synonymous with @t&nbe. States^ in 
the sense of ' legislative bodies ' ; l^intcrbreitl, after it, 

1. 29. fianbftdnbe. Diets. — The constitutional principle was fought for 
and recognized in the Netherlands at an early period. In describing the 
advent of Philip, sumamed * the Good,' in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, Motley says, 'The burgher class controlled the government, 
not only of the cities, but often of the provinces, through its influence in 
the estates.' {Rise of the Dutch Republic, i. 42.) 

1. 30. Cp. p. 12, 1. 31, n. 

P. 34, 1. I, etc. Ole($tf(]^affne is here used in the sense of respectable \ 
ifl . . . untcrrid^tct, say knows. 

1. 6. @o toa^ translate these things, or simply this. 

1. 8. (So — S3urger^lcute, this is your usual way, citizens. (@o) itt bctt 
Xag l^inleben is an idiomatic phrase for to live on without thinking ; to 
live in the present only, 

1. 10, etc. Uberfotnmen is here used in the sense of enH^fatiQen, to 
receive. — The trade of the parents used formerly, as a matter of course, 
also to be carried on by their children. 

Cp. for OieQiment, p. 7, 1. 18, n. 
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1. II. (Si^oltm unb toalten, lit. <to mle and govern/ is an alliterative 
expression. Cp. p. 10, 1. 1, n, 

1. 12. The terms ^erfommett and ^ijlotie do not refer in this sentence 
to the possessive eitlC^ (Regetltm, but are used to express separate 
notions : the political * fire-brand ' reproaching the citizens for not 
inquiring after the old customs (^etfommett)* into the history of the 
country (^tjlorie), or into the rights or claims of a sovereign (bcitt (Relict 
fined (Regettten). Cp. p. 26, 1. 25, n, where the term ^iflcrie has been 
used in a different sense. 

1- 13* iX^itt has here the force of in consequence {of), SSerfdutttntf 
is nsed both as a feminine and neuter noun. 

I.'i7, etc. IBet^ud^t may here be rendered by the exclamation, The 
deuce ! or by the more harmless Bless me I Jetter thinks that it is now 
too late, and some one ought to, have come forward in time and told 
them these things. 

1. 19. The speaker uses here the expression Jtcnig in, and not t>on 
<S))anien, because Philip II was not exclusively ' King ^ Spain.' 

1. 20. The largest portion of the Netherlands fell into the hands of the 
House of Habsburg, in consequence of the marriage between the Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria and the Lady Mary, daughter of Charles 
the Bold. This was one of the * prudent marriages,' which gave rise to 
the well-known saying, * Bella gerant cUii, tufelix Austria nubcy Sec, 

1. 21. See above, the note to 1. 11. 

1. 26. Every Flemish province had its own constitution, and it was 
one of the privileges of the various provinces that their inhabitants were 
to be judged according to their respective provincial statutes. 

1. 29, etc. Translate S3tuffe(er, citizen {or 'burgher^) of Brussels^ and 
the proper names ^XittOttptt and @ent(t in analogy with this rendering. 
^t^tx, etc ho7u comes that ? 

P. 85, 1. I, etc. The pron. ed (by elision 'd) is often employed in 
German to denote in a general way things y matters, etc. Cp. p. 52, 
1. 18, ». ; fortlaufen, here to go on. 

toitb man'd, etc. i. e. they will s6on treat you differentiy. 

1. 2. Charles the Bold (1435 — 1477) inherited from his father, Philip 
the Good, the then united portions of the Netherlands. He was in 
constant collision with the Netherlanders, whose political rights he 
relentlessly, endeavoured to suppress. The citizens defended their 
institutions bravely, but the entire suppression of the latter was probably 
only prevented by the sudden death of that reckless warrior. 

1. 3. The mention of Frederick the Warrior in this place is generally 
considered very puzzling, there having existed no sovereign of the name 
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of Frederick, snmamed the ' Warrior.* And on account of this circmn- 
stance, Schiller went even so far as to omit that unhistorical name in his 
stage edition of Egmont. We think, however, that Goethe must have 
meant here Frederick III, Emperor of Germany, who, in 1488, raised 
with great alacrity an army for the rescue of his son Maidmilian, then a 
prisoner of the burghers of Bruges. The royal captive had, in the 
meantime, been set at liberty on promising various concessions to the 
Flemings. These concessions were afterwards declared null and void, 
and the Emperor besieged in person, but without success, the City of 
Ghent. The mention of Frederick seems, therefore, more appropriate 
here than that of Maximilian would be, who finally succeeded in 
tranquillizing the Netherlands ; and the imhistorical designation of the 
monarch, who was anything but warlike, may be explained by the 
circumstance that Goethe made the incendiary clerk purposely use the 
martial surname, in order tto make the contrast between the Emperor 
and the female regent more striking. By omitting the words Friedrich 
der JCrieger, the speech loses in rhythm as well as in force. 

1. 4. The taunt which Goethe puts in the mouth of the lawyer's clerk, 
is partially based on the question which some of the nobles addressed to 
the Regent, when she intended to enforce the introduction of the 
Inquisition into Flanders. 'Will the people of Brabant,* they asked, 
* who shook off the yoke of Charles V, and who did not submit to it 
during the presence of Philip, now stoop under it at the command of a 
Regent who is a woman?' {Brabantini, qui sub Carolo Ccusare 
frenum excusserant, et prasenie Philippo Rege non receperant, nunc 
ad Gubematricis femince vocem^ in illud sese induerent ? Strada, i, p. 
60.) 

I. 5. 5llt is here used in the sense o( former. 

II. 8-10. The incident here alluded to does by no means refer, as has 
been interpreted, to the above-related capture of Maximilian, but to 
that of his son Philip, of whom the burghers took possession when he 
was only four years of age. After the death of the Lady Mary in 1482, 
her husband Maximilian was to be governor and guardian during the 
minority of his children ; but the Flemish demurred, and after they had 
captured the heir apparent, the government was carried on in the name 
of the minor by a commission of burghers. 

1. 12. Oted^te SWdnner, men of the right sort. 

1. 13. Render bafur . . . aber aud^, and hence it is that. 

1. 18. 9Bir S3rabantcr, we people of Brabant. — It is a well-known feet 
in the history of the Netherlands, that the province of Brabant enjoyed, 
together with that of Limburg, special political privileges, in con- 
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sequence of the very liberal Charter which it received in the fourteenth 
centnry, and which is known in history by the name of the ' Joyeuse 
Entree' (*blyde inkomst/ i. e. 'blithe entrance'). It is worthy of 
remark that the leading features of the Brabant Constitution which are 
so skilfully interwoven in the dramatic dialogue, do not only actually 
occur in the * Joyeuse Entree,' but have been taken by the poet, with 
some slight verbal alterations, from the German translation of Meteren's 
History of the Netherlands, viz. the Articles contained in 11. 24, 25, and 
in 11. 29-31, and in p. 36, 11. 21-23. The statement about the superiority 
of the Brabant Charter over that of all other provinces is given by 
Meteren in the introductory remarks to the famous Constitution. See 
Meteren, Geschichte der Niederlande, p. 47, and the original Dutch 
edition, fol. 30. 

1. 24. Goethe uses here, as in other instances, the older form etfiU(i^, 
for the more modem erflettd, 

1. 28. (5r ijl WM »erj)f[t4tet, he is bound to us. 

1. 29. Gr— taflfen, he is not to exercise in respect of us any force or 
arbitrary willy or give any sign of it, 

P. 36, 1. 1 1 . ^ad SBcrt ful^iren, to be spokesman. 

1. 13. See p. 13, 1. 4, n, 

1- 15. 3n ben ^a(d, down his throat. 

I. 1 7. 9Ber '^xa ettoo^ tl(fUt, luho dares touch him, 

II. 21-23. "^he Article contained in these lines is given by Motley in 
the following words, ' that the prince of the land should not elevate the 
clerical state higher than of old has been customary and by former 
princes settled ; unless by the other two estates, the nobility and the 
cities.' {Rise of the Dutch Republic^ vol. i. p. 270.) Cp. also Schiller^ s 
Historische Skizzen, p. 9, 1. 29, etc. 

1. 29. ^dnbel atifangen, to cause, or make a row. 

1. 31. 3emanb ing 58ocf«^)orn jagen is an idiomatic phrase for to 
intimidate, or to frighten any one. 

I*. 87, 1. 3. The * political instigator ' who wishes to induce the people 
to commit excesses, alludes here to the iconoclastic outrages which 
originated in Flanders. 

1. 10. The term ©elal^ctc is the obsolete form for Qbiltfycit' 

1. 13. SBad foK ba^, what do you mean by that? 

L 15. Sduft JU, come running up. 

1. 16. lLXt\ltXLQSitxltX^&i(fXU>pe^tn, play all sorts of pranks; }ubUirett, 
to hurrah. — We cannot help calling the attention of the reader to the 
graphic description of the tumult, which the poet characterizes with a 
few maaterlv touches. 
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L ai. ^i^i--QXAm!«oim, part them, 

1. 24. IDem ©rafen, etc make your obeisance to, etc, 

1. 25. S©a6 fangt 3^t an, what are you about 1 

1. 28. Render here an, about, and ®eb)ei:Be, business, 

1. 29. Seiem, here /^ be idle, — Egmont's saying bears a slight resem- 
blance to the speech which Shakespeare puts in the mouth of Flavins in 
the opening scene of his Julius Caesar — 

' Hence 1 home, you idle creatures, get you home ; 

Is this a holiday?' 

Egmont's conversation with the citizens about their trade seems likewise 

to be, in its general outlines, a poetical reminiscence of the parley 

between the tribunes Flavins and MaruUus and the ^ rabble of citizens.' 

P. 38, 1. 3. Sertruwwern, to destroy, 

1. 6. ®ure6 Seid&en^, your calling, — The genitive of Seidjen in con- 
nection with the name of a trade (or profession) is used to denote the 
nature of the employment of a person, e. g. @t ijl feine^ Seid^cnd eitt 
Simmemteiflft, 'he is a carpenter by trade.' The origin of this 
idiomatic phrase is to be found in the custom of mechanics, shop- 
keepers, etc. to hang up a sign (Stid^en) in front of their place qf 
business, indicating the nature of their trade or employment. 

1. 12, etc. The preposition vxxi expresses here ' co-operation,' viz. Sl^r 
ftoBt mit . . • gearbeitet, you assisted in making, Cp. p. 44, 11. 22-2^, 
notes, 

1. 14. The expression ®nabe is here used elliptically for it is (or, 'I 
consider it ') a highfofoour, 

1. 16. SOSa^ an @U(!^ ifl, all that is in your power, 

1. 17. itbel angefd^rieben fein is an idiomatic expression for to be in bad 
odour ; to stand in bcul repute, 

1. 19. Dtbentlid^, here respectable, 

1. 21. 9l(j^ kool^I, may be rendered here, oh yes, 

1. 22. 9^otbr ^c^c misfortune, S^agbieb or S^a^ebieb is a characteristic 
expression for idler ; it denotes literally * one who robs the very day,' 
i. e. one who makes a wrong use of his time. Coffer is the vulgar form 
for ©dufcr. 

SRit euer ®naben ^erlaub, say by your gracious leave. 

1. 23. JDie — Sangertoeile, they stir up riots for want of something to do. 
The noun l^angetDeUe (cp. the French ' ennuie ') is often declined as if it 
were written in two separate words, e,g, au^ lander SEBeile. 

©C^orrcn . . . nac^, scrape for ; rake up. 

1. 24. Semanb ettoad (load) t^orlugen, to tell lies to some one, 

1. 25. S3eja^ft ^U frie9m^ here to be treated to. 
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1, 37. 2)0^ — te(!Jt, that is just what they want, 

1. 29. The sentiments expressed by the carpenter are in accordance 
with the then prevalent opinion, that the Iconoclasts were bent 
upon pillage and robbery. Cp. p. 31, 1. 8, i». 

1. 33. Egmont was sincerely devoted to the Roman Catholic faith, 
and his admonition to make a firm stand against the ' foreign creed ' — 
as the new doctrines were then called — folly harmonizes with his 
religious conviction. 

P. 39, 1. a. @ie — rotten, crowds assemble in the streets. 

1. 5. ^onfen, etc. The nominative of the pers. pron. of the first and 
third persons is sometimes omitted in German familiar conversation. 

1. 6. The elliptical phrase $111(0 — \\t^ denotes here, we will do all 
that is in our power, 

1. 7. ®QX fo ViXHiit ©^anifd^ed, there is nothing Spanish about, him. 
The position of gat before fo in this phrase is not qnite nsnal. 

1. 9. Cp. p. 9, 1. 15, and the note referring to it. 

1. 1 1. 5)06 — fcin, the king will never do that, 

1. 1 a. 9Rit ben <Seintgen, with his own kindred, 

L 16. @in ted^ted Steffen, is the plebeian expression for ajine morsel. 

1. 18. SSBod fommt bit ein, what are you thinking of 1 

1. 19, etc. d^ i{l mir nun fo, but so it is with me, 

1. 31. SBibet SBitfen, against my own will. 

^er ifl gut f6)9fen/ that would suit well for the headsman. 

1. 34. ^U(f el (properly ' hump *) for (Rudfen is, according to Grimm, 
mostly used when the back has been exposed to some ill-treatment. 
Cp. p. 73, 1. 39, and p. 76, 1. 14. 

1. 35. aRit (Rutlft^n jlreid^en, to beat with rods. 

C^in red^ter SBanft, say a portly person. The literal translation is a 
big paunch, 

\. 26, 5lm Sfoljl, at the stake. 

1. 37. Stoirft — ©(iebern, I feel twitching pains in all my limbs, 

1. 30. Some recent German editions have geBannt for geBrannt. We 
have given the preference to the latter version, because it occurs in the 
first original edition of 1787, and because the word gebannt, 'spell- 
bound/ seems too refined an expression for the general tenor of the 
speech. In making Jetter give utterance to his morbid feelings, the 
poet describes, with a masterly touch, which shows his deep insight 
into human nature, the fieital influence which a reign of terror exercises 
on the minds of men. By constantly witnessing the most harrowing 
punishments, Jetter declares that he cannot be cheerful for a single hour, 
and he 'soon forgets all fun and merriment*; his imagination is 
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excited to fach a degree ^Ct^aX fearful visions arCy as it were, burnt in 
upon his brain. 

F. 40, 1. 3. The adverb intmer denotes here the ccmtmnity of £gmont*s 
absence. It may therefore be rendered by the adv. stilly to be placed at 
the beginning of the sentence. 

1. 6. The idiomatic phrase, <Sd brennt mir nntet ben Sol^len, corre- 
sponds to the English, I feel the ground bufning under my feet. 

1. 7. 5luf bie @tunbe ba fein, to be punctual to the minute (lit. * hour.*) 

1. 9, etc. SeWftnb burd^ bie Singer fe^en is one of the many idiomatic 
phrases connected with the word grinder. It denotes to overlook some 
negligence or fault ; to be indulgent^ in which sense the literal rendering is 
also sometimes nsed in English. 

1. 10, etc. ^XfM X^'t bcffcr, I should prefer ; Vd rather. 

1. 14. SDen et nntettDegd, etc., of whom he may have caught hold 
on his way. — By this supposition Goethe wishes to indicate the 
sociable disposition of Egmont, and his affable conmmnicative char- 
acter. 

1. 16. Cp. p. 35, 1. I, ». 

1. 26. $0 ijl ntit fianj rec^^t, / rather like. 

P. 41, 1. I. SluW>drt«, \Lti^from abroad. 

1. 6. The whole of the following conversation reflects Egmont's 
character in its brightest colours. It shows his humane disposition, his 
strict sense of justice, and his indulgent and forbearing mind ; but above 
all, the principal feature of his character, viz. his impulsive carelessness 
and love' of life for its own sake. 

1. 7. The name of the captain is, like all the other proper names 
mentioned in this scene, fictitious. The expression (Relation, from 
the Latin ' relatio/ is used in official language for ^etiii^t, report. 

1. 9. The tumult here referred to is the iconoclastic outbreak which 
took place in Flanders during £gmont*s absence. Cp. p. 17, 1. 11, etc., 
notes. 

1. 10. Ungei^ogenl^eiten may be translated, acts of misconduct, and 
^IcKful^nl^eiten by the sing, number of its equivalent. 

1. 15. Cp. for SSemid^ p. 15, 1. 6, n. 

1. 17. Schiller, in his History of the Revolt of the Netherlands, says : 
' Count Egmont also, in order to manifest his zeal for the King's service, 
did violence to his natural kindheartedness. Introducing a garrison into 
the town of Ghent, he caused some of the most refractory rebels to be 
put to death.* 

1. 3a. fcel^rer, \ittt preacher. Cp. pp. 11, 5 ; 14, 1. r> '^• 

I. 33. Cp. for domine^, p. 15, 1. 6, n. 
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1. 39. ©innel^mer denotes * a receiver of taxes, tolls/ etc., but may 
here be rendered, steward, 

1. 30. Translate here aitf/ within, 

P. 42, 1. I. SKug Iftcrbci, must be procured. The verbs geffiafft toerbeii 
are here understood. 

1. 7. ©e^te er fi(i^ felbft, he fixed . . . himself ; namely, he stated his 
own time. 

1. 12. (St — @m{i, he is sure to set about it in earnest. 

1.15. Onabengel^aU, /^«jw«. %ibxAiix,\^tx^ allowance. 

1. 16, etc. Oiatl^ f(!^affen, /^ <i^^^ some expedient. 

@ie— ctnri(i^tcn, let them shift as well as they can. 

1. 22. $luf et)]>a^ btn!en, is frequently used in the signification of 
to consider how to manage a thing. 

1. 35. $luf ettood anber^ flnnen, devise something else. 

L 28. Count Oliva is a fictitious character. 

1* 30. ^en may here be freely rendered, count. 

P. 43, L I. 3(i^ fomwe nid^t taju, denotes here, / cannot find 
time for it; unter »ielew SBerl^agten, of all detestable things. 

1. 5. 93eben!U(!^feit, here apprehension. 

L 7« ^ftgt — 9)2einun0, ^w me an outline of your ideas. 

1. 14. ^inten, with reference to a battle, in the rear. 

1. 15. @o(0U(!^e, apprehensive man; the article and the inflection 
make in German the meaning sufficiently clear. 

(5r toid, say he is anxious for, 

1. 18. @i(!^ toaifXtn, to be on one's guard. 

I. 23. @o — 5!)ir, j'w* »*ay ^(t> so. 

1. 25. {Raf(!^ lebe, live gaily. — The popular expression * to live fast ' 
corresponds to the German taf(!^ lebett ; but here it would be a vulgarism, 
if used in that sense. 

1. 27. ^obtengettolbe, burial vault , or simply vault. 

1. 28. The words 3(!^ l^abe in the preceding line refer also to Xi\6)i fittfi. 

1. 29. SSebacJ^tigen ^of^lS^abeng^ solemn measures of the court, — The 
expression ^i;f$(Sabenit is a coined word, used here to designate 
the stifif manner of life prescribed by the Spanish court etiquette. 
The term wuflcm (naci^), to model (according to), is not of frequent 
occurrence. 

1. 30. Um — btnfett^ to trouble myself about life. Cp. above, p. 43, l.22,n, 

P. 44, 1. 6. 9Bie — berul^rt, with what delicacy he treats you. 

1. 8. Unb — (Saite, yet he harps continually on this string. — It is 
rather difficult to render in English the delicate play on the word 
berul^ten in this and the preceding line. 
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1. 14. The sentiment contained in this line reminds us of Goethe's 
admirable saying : 

(line« Widft ft(i^ nid^t fur afle ! 
©elfte jjeber tote er'« treiBe, 
@e]^e Jeber toe er Meibe, • 

Unt> toer ftelftt, bag er nidjt fallel 
1. 15. The secretary wishes to intimate, that it lies in Egmonfs 
nature to be free from care, that it suits him well to be without 
fears, 

1. 18. £et(!^tem may here be rendered, lively, 
1. 19. UebermutlJ ber ©eferiigfeit, overflow of conviviality, ©etrieBm, 
say done* 

I. 20. ^q\%VX, is here a synonym of Solgerungen^ conclusions, 

II. 22-25. These lines refer to a well-known incident in the troubled 
pages of the history of the Netherlands. The following summary 
extracted from the account given by Prescott {Philip II, vol. i. p. 440), 
will suffice for the present purpose. ' At a banquet at which many of 
the Flemish nobles were present, the talk fell on the expensive habits of 
the aristocracy, especially as shown in the number and dress of their 
domestics. ... It was proposed to regulate their apparel by a more 
modest and imiform standard. The lot fell on Egmont to devise some 
suitable livery, of the simple kind used by the Germans. He proposed 
a dark grey habit, which, instead of the aiguillettes commonly suspended 
from the shoulders, should have flat pieces of cloth, embroidered with 
the figure of a head and a fool's cap. The head was made marvellously 
like that of the cardinal (Granvelle), and the cap, being red, was 
thought to bear much resemblance to a cardinal's hat. The dress was 
received with acclamation. The nobles instantly clad their retainers in 
the new livery, which had the advantage of greater economy. It became 
the badge of party. The tailors of Brussels could not find time to 
supply their customers. (Cp. above, p. 38, 11. 12, 13.) The Duchess 
at first laughed at the jest, and even sent some specimens of the 
embroidery to Philip. But Granvelle looked more gravely on the 
matter. . . . Margaret at length succeeded in persuading the lords to take 
another (device), not personal in its nature. The substitute was a sheaf 
of arrows. Even this was found to have an ofifensive application as 
it intimated the league of the nobles.* 

Cp, Schiller^ s Historische Skizzeti, p. 11, 11. 9-23, notes. 

11. 27-30. This is an allusion to the celebrated designation of Gueux, 
'beggars,* which the confederate Flemish noblemen assumed in 1566. 
After having presented a petition to the Regent, some three htmdred of 
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them were told at a banquet that the Seignenr de Berlaymont had called 
them ' guenx/ in the presence of the Regent. Brederode, the president 
of the banquet, declared that ' he and his friends had no objection to the 
name, since they were ready at any time, to become beggars for the 
service of their king and country.' {Se vero libenter appelloHonem 
illam, qua ea cumque essetf (uciperCy ac regis patriaque causd Gheusios 
se mendicos^ue re ipsA futures. Strada, i, p. 187, where the whole 
occurrence is related in fall.) The guests received that sally with great 
applause, and as they drank to one another they shouted Vivent les 
Gueux ! " Long live the beggars I '* * The prince of Orange, and the 
Counts Egmont and Horn were passing by chance the Culemberg 
House, where the banquet took place; they entered with a view 
to break up the revels, and as the new comers pledged their friends in 
the wine-cup, it was received with the same thundering acclamations of 
Vivent les Gueux! The confederates assumed then the insignia of 
poverty, and appeared in public in coarse clothing with beggar's wallets 
and wooden bowls. 

Unname (1. 28) may here be rendered, nickname. 

1. 31, etc. S^aflnad^t^fpiel/ carnivaTs play. Cp. on the etymology 
of %QL^m6)i, or gagnadjt, my Note to Schiller's Wilhelm Tell (C. P. S.), 
1. 390. 

@inb— miSgonnen, are we to be grudged the scanty, motley rags ? SKutlft 
may here be rendered, spirit. 

P. 45, 1. I, etc. Render angefrifd^te, animated, and m^Q, would. 

1. 5. SBol^I — t6txi%, worth the trouble of dressing and undressing. 

1. 6, etc. Um ju tatl^en unb gu »erbinben, to guess and conjecture. 
dttat^en has a more emphatic meaning than ratffett^ and may be 
rendered, divine, 

1. 8. ^d^enfen is here used in the sense oito omit ; to spare. 

I. 9. (Sd^ulec seems to be used here in the sense of scholar, or rather 
pedant. 

II. 10, II. The expressions ftnnen and au^ffniten refer to ©d^iilem, 
and the remaining portion of the sentence to ^oflitt^en ; but in order to 
understand fully the right meaning of this passage, it must be borne in 
mind that the verbs are here used in a kind of ' antithetical gradation * ; 
the intransitive verb ftnnen denotes to ponder, and the transitive verb 
au^finncn, to contrive; to devise. In the same way, the intransitive 
verbs toanbeln, to walk gently, and fd^leidjen, to sneak, refer respectively 
to gelangen welkin fie fonnen, reach any place they like^ and to 
etf$lei(!^en, obtain surreptitiously. 

1. 16. (Ste laffen toil(, is about to let it go. 

M 
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11. 20-22 2Bie . . . gc^jettfci^t, cls if lashed. ®el^en . . . burdj, rmh 
away. SBagen, here chariot. 

1. 23. Sl^utl^ig gefaft, u/^'M ira/;;^ self-possession. 

L 24. @tut) signifies not,only * fall,' but also steep descent ; precipice. 

1. 25. di gcl^t, say w^ hasten. — The pronoun er in the following 
sentence refers to man in general ; it may be rendered men or by the 
pronoim we. 

1. 26. A special interest is attached to the present speech of 
Egmont from the circumstance that it forms the concluding passage of 
Goethe's Wahrheit und LHchtung. His devoted friend, Fr'aulein Delfl, 
was anxious to persuade him to undertake the journey to Italy, instead 
of repairing to Weimar, and relating how he was obliged to tear himself 
away from her (Oct. 31, 1775), he adds* that he finally addressed to her 
passionately and enthusiastically Egmont's words : Kind! Kind!' etc. 
Cp. Critical Analysis, p. xxviii, etc. 

1. 28. It has been remarked that there is a perfect iambic movement 
in the first portion of the present speech. This is also,* in a great 
measure, the ease with the preceding speech of Egmont, and with many 
other passages throughout the drama, too numerous to be pointed out 
Cp. Crit. Anal. p. xxxvi. 

1. 32, etc. 3a — ©(i^ritt. Yea, a false step of my own. 

P. 46, 1. 3. 800^, here die. Egmont is known to have shared 
valiantly all the dangers of warfare with his comrades. 

1. 4. SBenn'0— gel^t, when the whole worth of a free life is at stake. 

1. 10. 3)a6 Sincere IjcA 3eit, the rest may wait. 

1- 13- $cr(i^C, here try to find out. Cp. p. 32, 1. 11, «. 

1. 14. This statement is based on the account given by Strada 
(i, p. 223) of the effort made by the Regent, not to show a woman's 
weakness by her grief (* hand palam mcerori muliebriter indulsit,' etc.). 

1. 16. See on William of Orange p. 11, 1. 31, «. 

L 18. The expression fret is here used in the sense of l^ettet ; fotgcilfrei, 
cheefful ; at ease, i. e. Orange seemed preoccupied. 

1. 24. Surudfl^aUenber, i. e. more reserved than usual. 

1. 26. ©elaffen, here calmly. 

1. 27. SGBidJ may here be rendered, turned, and ^t^cutd, in the next 
line, topic. 

1. 29. Sl&te, etc., her benevolent, kindly demeanour. 

1. 31- 2)ag VL\6)ii, etc., i. e. that nothing turned out well. 

P. 47, 1. 4. Unb bie, etc., and these, i.e. women in general, the noun 
SBeiB in the preceding clause being used collectively. 

1. 6. This is an allusion to the well-known mythological tale that 
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Hercules was spinning wool, when he was a slave to the Lydian queen, 
Omphale, whilst the latter wore his lion's skin. 

1. 7. .^unfeltfof is a coined expression, composed of ,^un!el, ' distaff/ 
and $cf, 'court/ It approaches in meaning the expression 'petticoat 
government,' and may be rendered here, spinning court-circle. 

1. ID. The conjunction thctt is to be supplied before t?ie most dis- 
cordant (bic toibrlgflen), because the words bie mc(i^ten ttrtmer gern 
(1. 4) refer also to the present clause. 

1. 12. ^a fie, etc., Hnceshe cannot accomplish her object. 

1. 15* Untoei^l^eit^ here unwise conduct. 

1. 16. ^a^tnal is here, as in some other instances, used by Goethe for 

bie^ntal. 

1. 18. 9limmennel^r, simply never, — The Regent had at three different 
times made preparations to leave Brussels. 

1. 19. ^in, i.e. go to. Supply the words flc ifl before ©tattl^alteriti. 
The expression ,^6ni0in is here used to denote, in general, the exalted 
position occupied by the Regent. 

1. 31. UnBebeutenbe %<x^t oBjul^aftjeln, to spin out an insignificant 
existence. — The verb abl^af)}eln denotes literally * to reel off' (yam, etc.), 
and is here happily used by Goethe to express the slow monotony of an 
inactive life at the Court of her half-brother, Philip II. 

1. 32, etc. @i(i^ — l^erutn)Uf(!^(e:^:^en, to drag on her existence in the old 
family circle. — Margaret was, as stated before (see p. 13, 1. 16, «.), 
first married to Alexander dei Medici, and after his death to Ottavio 
Famese, Duke of Parma. 

1. 30. The pi. $(ane for $ldne^ is used in higher diction. 

1- 31- Suredjt rudfcn, to arrange. 

P. 48, 1. 2. The noim ^inbentiS is more commonly used in the 
neater than in the feminine gender. 

1. 5> Slud^ ^'^f translate with him also. 

1. 6. Sl^ren (Sang l^alten^ will hold on their {ordinary) course. The 
verb toirb (1. 5.) refers also to this clause, although JDiltge is used in the 
plural. 

1. 7. SBeite should here be rendered, vasty and naci^ eitter ^orgejogenen, 
in the next line, cucording to a marked out, 

1. 12. JDcr todrc, which should be ? 

1. 13. The Prince alludes here to the possibility of depriving the 
people, which he designates by {Rum)7f^ body^ of their leaders, whom he 
calls their ^att:^t, hecui. 

1. 16, etc. 3(l& ttage, etc. / have had for many years our concerns 
upon my mind. 

M 1 
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1. 22. Goethe has here most admirably adapted a saying ofWUliam 
of Orange which has been reported by Strada, i, p. 234. After quoting 
the statement of the Prince that he was fully acquainted with eyeiy 
word which Philip II uttered, either in public or private, and that he 
could not better employ his riches than by bujring those useful state 
secrets. Orange is reported by Strada to have added, * For it constitutes 
the wisdom of a Prince, to find out the secrets of the councils and to 
leave the mysteries of nature to idle persons.* [Quippe hanc esse 
Principum philosophianiy conciliorum secreta rimari: natum vero 
abdita otiosis relinqui.) 

1. 25. SKit cttoag augfommen, fig. to get on with anything. 

1. 28, etc. (5g — fomtnen, the world cannot be set to rights. 

P. 49, 1. I. The prince of Orange now states more explicitly what he 
had before (p. 48, 1. 13) only hinted at. Cp. Schiller's Historische 
Skizzen, p. 15, 1. 8, etc. 

1. 4. (53 ifl feine ©urge, there is no fear of that, 

1. 8. 5luf unfere 5lrt, after our own fashion ; utiter cinatiber, here 
between ourselves. 

1. 10. The verb aBwdgett is here used in the sense of to balance^ for 
Orange wishes to intimate that they well know how 'to distinguish their 
own rights from those of the king.* 

1. II, etc. Untertlftan unb getoartig fein, to be obedient and loyal \ tl^m 
jufotntnt say is his due. Dr. Strehlke remarks here on the verb 

gufcmmen : ^mtlidjer Slu^brudf jur S3ejei^ttung bet Sel^ns^jjliii^t gegen 
ben Self^nglftcrni. 

1. 13. SBcnn — ^yx^^lixxt^t, but if he should arrogate more. 

1. 17. 9Bit — loffcn, we will submit to a trial. Cp. p. 20, 1. 8, n. 

1. 19. Utlb h)03, etc., i.e. and what, if there were a verdict, etc. 

1. 21, etc. Egmont believed so firmly in the clemency and humane 
disposition ot Philip II, that he laughed at all the warnings of his 
friends. 

1. 29, etc. Sluffledfen, to raise; 2Binbl^aU(i&, lit. 'breath of wind,' say 
breeze. 

1. 31. SBurbe — gufammentreiBeil, would cause a mighty conflagration, 
i. e. the news of their capture would drive together (jufamtttentteibeil) 
all the combustible elements of political discontent, and thus cause 
a mighty conflagration. 

1. 32. SBol&inau^ tootften fte, what would be their object? 

P. 50, 1. I. Unb — Seben, and would they have recourse to assassina- 
tion? — This is evidently an allusion to the various attempts which 
were subsequently made, at the instigation of Philip II, on the life of 
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the Prince of Orange, and to his ultimate tragic death by the hands of 
the assassin Gerard. Cp. p. 11, L 31, /f. 

1. 2. 3Bo((en, say intend it. — Egmont is of opinion, that their enemies 
* could not entertain the will * to attempt their lives. In the following 
lines he describes almost prophetically the result, which was partly 
brought about by his own violent death and by that of his fellow- 
sufferer. Count Horn. 

1. 6, etc. SButl^ete is here, like f[6|fe in the next line, the present 
conditional ; leer, here vain ; futile, 

1. 12. Cp. p. 48, 1. 22, n, 

1. 13. SBoHen has here nearly the meaning of to pretend \ viz. the 
Regent pretended not to know it, 

1. 14, etc. The Regent was» according to Strada (i, p. 29), strongly 
opposed to the arrival of Alva with an army ; and in a letter which she 
addressed to the King she plainly tells him, that a new army would only 
contribute to impoverish the country and produce a civil war — 
which view Goethe has, in the next speech, put in the mouth of 
Egmont. 

1. 15. SKorbflnn, murderous disposition, 

1. 19. It is an historical fact that Orange was acquainted with the 
fact, that Alva came to the Netherlands with death-warrants, signed in 
blank, intended against the most prominent leaders. 

P. 51, 1. 7, etc. SBoran — biji, what you will be the cause of. 

1. 12. SKul^feUg, etc. kept down with difficulty. 

1. 13- 9Kit @inem 9Binfe, by a single sign ; auf^e^en, to excite ; to stir 
up. 

1. 15. §anblun0, tor ^anbel, commercet is now not very often used. 

JDenfe bie, etc. imagine the desolation ^ the butchery. — Mark here the 
different use of the verb beitfetl, which is employed in 1. T4 with the 
prep, an, in the signification of to think of; whilst in 1. 15 it is used 
without any preposition — as is sometimes done in higher diction — in the 
sense of ' to represent to one's mind's eye ' ; to imagine. 

1. 16. gelb is here used for (Sd^ladjtfelb. 

1. 17, etc. Goethe describes here the horrible incidents which actually 
took place, during the subsequent sanguinary struggle, between the 
Netherlanders and the Spaniards. 

1. 21, etc. 3Bie — mu§t, whcU will be your feelings when you must confess 
to yourself, 

1. 24. ©injelne 9)'2enf(^en, single men^ i. e. mere individuals. 

1. 29. aOet fid^ fennt, etc. namely, he who does not act by mere impulse; 
but is always guided in his actions by a thoughtful watchfulness over 
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himself, need not suspect his own courage, and can with confidence ad- 
vance and retreat (ftci^cr ^or^ unb ru(f todtt^ gelften) ; that is to say, he 
well knows when to spare himself and when to act otherwise. 

F. 52, 1. 3. St^xaxxi . . . Ulnfd^lag^ translate should be taken into account ; 
leidjtefte, here/aintest, . 

1. 5. ^eifcflen, lit. 'gentlest,* here smallest, gugttitt, step. 

1. 13. ©ie ^onXQt, etc. The import of this saying is, that the actions 
of kings are never interpreted as mean, because people always attribute 
them to higher motives. 

1. 16. ^Toht, here experiment ; abtoatten, to await. 

1. 20. Supply the word own before the equivalent of ^ugett- In 
German the emphasis is sufficiently indicated by means of the possessive 

pronoun meineii. 

1. 37, etc. 3n — ©efialt, lit. *in its true shape,* i.e. in its true light. 
The Fr. version has * sous son vrai jour.* 

1. 30. Cp. for Befefecn p. a6, 1. 17, n. 

1. 31, etc. ^Ci6!ii denotes here power; authority. 

SGBie beine ffreunbe gefagt flnb, in what frame of mind your friends are. 
The Prince admonishes Egmont to listen to the advice of his friends, 
which the Count subsequently neglected to do. 

F. 53, 1. 9. The above scene is mainly based on the memorable 
meeting which took place between Egmont and Orange at Willebroek, 
a village between Antwerp and Brussels, in 1567. Egmont had received 
the mission from the Regent to persuade his friend not to withdraw from 
the Netherlands. Count Mansfeld, and Berty, the Regent's secretary, 
were present at the interview, which is fully described by Strada (i, p. 
268), who concludes his report wiih the following remarkable passage : 
' It is related that, before parting, the Prince of Orange led Egmont aside 
and spoke to him of the danger which threatened him, imploring him 
not to await the bloody tempest which was about to burst forth from 
Spain over the heads of the most distinguished Flemish nobles. And 
when Egmont, fully relying on his services and unmindful of every 
danger, dissented, asserting that he hoped everything from the clemency 
of the King, when he would find order restored in the provinces. Orange 
exclaimed : " This clemency of the King which you so extol, will be 
your ruin, Egmont, and I foresee with my mind's eye (would that I might 
be deceived !) that over your body, as a bridge, the Spaniards will enter 
the country.** After these words he closely embraced him, as if he were 
sure that his presentiment was to become a truth, and that he saw the 
Count for the last time ; and tears fell from the eyes of both of them.' 
(J^erunt Orangium, antequam inde recederet, cum Egtuontio seorsim ab- 
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ducto de immineniilms periculis locutum, orasse ilium, subduceret sese, 
gravidamqtu cruore Umpestatem aJb Hispania impendentem Belgarum 
procerum capitibus ne opperiretur, Et cum Egmontius meritis ferox, 
eoque periculi negligens, contra dissererety ac Regis cUmenticBy sipacaias 
reperiret provincias, omnia tribueret : Perdet te, inquit OrangiuSf hsec 
quam jactas dementia Regis, Egmonti, ac videor mihi prseyidere animo, 
utinam faiXso, te pontem scilicet fbturum, quo Hispani calcato, in Belgium 
transmittant. Quo dicto tamquam prcesagitionis certus, kominemque 
supremum visurus, arete, nee sine tUriusque lacrymis complexus^ ab- 
scessit.)—Cjp. Sehiller^s Historische Skizzen, p. 19, 1. 17, etc., where the 
above interview between Egmont and Orcmien is graphically described 
by the author. 

1. II, etc. 9)2ir toar', etc. i.e. these fears would never have entered 
his mind. Xr&gt . . . ^etuBer, transfers, ©crglidjfeit, anxiety, 

1. 1 5. 5Die finnenbtn, etc. i. e. there is still a gentle means left to smooth 
away the pensive wrinkles from his brow. 

Act m. 

P. 60, 1. 5. Render »or ftdj l^ittlebt, leads a life {of), placing these words 
before the equivalent of S^^ul^e, and omitting the preposition in. 

1. 10. It is hardly necessary to mention that the Regent refers to the 
abdication of Charles V. 

1. 13, etc. UBer tttoM benfen, for nadjbenfen, is not very commonly 
used. — The letter alluded to was a reply to the Regent's remonstrance 
against the mission of Alva to the Netherlands. Both missives were con- 
veyed by Caspar Robles in the summer of 1567. 

1. 16, etc. Coethe has here and p. 57, 1. 9, etc., embodied the substance 
of Philip's reply, in which the Regent was assured ' that the King had at 
heart the esteem she had gained from all, by her great wisdom in the 
government of the provinces in those disturbed times, etc. And that 
Alva was not sent to deprive her Highness of any of the praise that was 
fully her due, but in order that by giving her his aid and counsel) and 
while lessening her labour, he might preserve the result of what she had 
done up to that time, etc' {Regi curce esse sororis existimationem,quam 
ilia sibi apud omnes summa prudentia comparaverat, moderandis ea 
tempestate Provinciis, etc. Nee eo mitti Albanum, ut ex ea laude, qua 
iota ejus Celsitudinis est, quiddam decerpat : sed ad operam illi suam 
consiliumque prastando, et minore Gubernatricis labore ad eam diem 
acta conservatf etc. Strada, i, p. 292.) 

1. 20. @o — ina(!^e, gceve m^ so much trouble, 

P. 57, 1. 2. @(j^cn is here used in the sense oi politely. — In speaking 
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of a ' billet ' in which the King informed his sister, under date Oct. 13, 
1568, that her resignation was accepted, M. de Thou remarks: *Elle 
re9ut enfin d'Espagne une lettre pleine d*amiti^ et de tendresse, telle qu*on 
a coutume d'^crire ^ une personne qu'on remercie apr^s Tavoir d^pouillee 
de sa dignite.' Hist, Univ, v. p. 439. 

1. 4. This statement is based on a historical fact. 

1. 10. (Singang, h&it preamble, — The following passage is partly based 
on the speech which Alva is reported to have made at the last meeting 
of the State Council at Madrid, which was held, according to Strada, in 
order to discuss the propriety of interfeiing in the Netherlands with an 
armed force. 

1. 14. gaflet, lies heavily ; tterBiete \^m, will prevent him. 

1. 15. ®ro{le @J)run0e madden, fig. to move freely, 

1. 16. Machiavell's reply contains the gist of the views expressed by 
the State Councillor Ruy Gomez. Cp. p. 58, 1. 13, n, 

1. 30. Oiaifon (or SSemunft) annel^men, to listen to reason. 

@ar balb . . . fertig toerbcn Knne, will soon be able to manage, 

1. 25. 3Bo]f)l is here used in the sense oi probably, 

1. 30. ®erab' l^erau^, straightforwardly ^ or simply out, 

P. 58, 1. I. aKo^te widfr »etfleflen, should like to dissemble^ i.e. the 
Regent would like to conceal the irritation she feels at the double-faced 
dealings of the King. 

L 2. (5m^>flnbU(i^ is here a synonym of fd^merglftaft, painful. 

1. 3, etc. ^hvocXxSci, formal; conventional, — ^The letter quoted above 
was written by Prince Eboli and only signed by the King. 

1. 5. @infel^en may here be rendered, consider. 

1. 6. Sntoenbig unb augtoenbig, lit. * internally and externally,' i. e. 
thoroughly, 

1. 7. @ie — l^aben, they would like to make a clean sweep of it, 

1. 8. @ie — jugreifen, they do not set about it themselves. — This seems 
to be an allusion to Philip's reluctance to go himself with an armed force 
to the Netherlands, after having been told that the Flemings threatened 
to resist his entrance openly with the help of foreign allies. See Strada, 
i, p. 281. 
. 1. 10. The foreign term (S^otlfctl (to be pronounced as in French) for 
^^i^ or @taat^rat]^, is used both in the neuter and masculine gender. — 
Oetoirft, here simply worked. 

1. II, etc. Render tebl^aft, vividly ^ and ^Vi'^, feature, 

1. 13, etc. The description of the members of the Royal Council is, in 
part only, historical. By honest Roderick^ the poet designates Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, whom Strada (i, p. 283) calls — ' aman who loved peace 
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and quiet before all things * {^cui pax et quies imprimis cura) ; and by 
the diligent Freneda, is designated the royal confessor and Franciscan 
monk Bernard Fresneda, whom that historian characterizes as ' a man 
of gentle and upright character* {miti rectoque viringenio). Both these 
councillors spoke at the above-mentioned final consultation warmly in 
favour of a policy of peace. The names of Alonzo and Las Vargas do, 
however, not occur among the royal councillors enumerated by Strada or 
by the Spanish historian Cabrera, who describes the same meeting. 
One Alonzo de Laloo was secretary to Count Horn, and one Francis de 
Vargas was Spanish ambassador at Rome. Juan de Vargas made him- 
self^ notorious as President of the ' Blood Council ' in the Netherlands. 
According to our opinion Goethe has given a generally favourable 
description of the State Council, in order to bring out in stronger relief 
the hateful character of Alva. 

1. 16. SJi^itQei^en^ here to join. $artei may here be rendered, cause ; 
and ntad^tig, triumphant, 

1. 17. By the hollow-eyed Toledan, Goethe designates, of course, the 
Duke of Alva, whose first name was Fernando Alvarez de Toledo. 
Meteren (book v.) and other historians describe him as a man who was 
in person 'tall, thin, erect, with a long visage, lean yellow cheek, dark 
twinkling eyes, adust complexion — cross-lopking and rigid.* Cp. p. 
78, 1. 23, ». 

1. 19. SBeibergute/ womanish kindness. 

I. 31. (StaUmeifter, lit. 'equerry,' may here be rendered, horse- breaker. 

1. 22. ^abe ntit butd^l^ocen muffen, hofve been obliged to listen patiently. 
IDutd^l^oren, lit. ' to listen to anything until the end.* 

1. 23. (Sinen guten garbentojjf, say good colours, garbento^jf denotes 
literally ' colour-pot,' i. e. the pot in which painters mix their colours. 

1 25, etc. 3n — f^nnte, among ail my tints ^ which I could use for my 
picture. 2^cil, here hue. 

1. 27. ©attenf^toarj, ^z.-^ jaundice-like. 

1. 28. $lud bet may here be rendered, with which. 

Seber ifl bci ibm fiteidb «W, he sets down every one at once as a. 

1. 29. $lud biefem St^Xiti, under this head. The term ,^a))ite( is used 
in German also for ' topic ' ; ' subject * ; ' head,* etc. Cp. the use of 
' chapitre * in French. 

P. 69, 1. I, etc. JDa — 9)2utlb)l>i^^lt/ ^'^^ he takes hold of every wanton 
act. Unrulb^, here disturbance. 

1. 3. Unb — t)cll, and the King sees before him nothing but. 

1. 4. The pres. conditional frdfjen sounds here far better, than the pres. 
conjunctive would do, which formally resembUs the pres. indicative. 
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1. 5. 9Benn— UltQejOgenJett, when a quickly passing offence. 

1. 6. 9a|fen, here to conceive, 

1. 8. Cardinal Granvelle, in speaking of the people, described it as 
* that vile animal, called the people.' — Papiers d'Etat, vii. 367. 

1. 10. The sentiments attributed by the Regent to the King and the 
Duke of Alva are, in general, expressed in the speech of the latter (as 
reported by Strada), at the above-mentioned meeting of the Royal 
Council. 

1. 12. ^o(i^ may here be rendered, seriously. 

1. 15. SBcrbrdngen, to supplant ; to dislodge. SeftoKuiig, office. 

\. 17. @^ief, crooked f i. e. not straightforward. 

Uw fldj fiteifen, stretch his authority ; become encroaching. 

L 18, etc. SBiri er . . . t)crf(i^itten, he will allege that he hcLs. 

1. 30. 3etitanb l^cruwgielftcn, denotes fig. to ptu off any one. 

1. 33, etc. SdJ — rebete, this does not satisfy me, he will pay no attention 
to what I say. — The expression gar ttidjt tttcl^r tlftutt has the sense of ' to 
take no account of.' The verb l^aben in 1. 24 refers also to getl^att. 

1. 34. 2Beit aBtodrt^ gelcnft, turned far away, i. e. Alva would 
entirely frustrate all her cherished wishes and schemes. It may be 
observed here that the mode of proceeding on the part of Alva, 
described by the Duchess beforehand, is, in general, historical. At his 
first interview with the Regent, Alva is said to have coolly declared that 
he did not exactly remember the nature and extent of his powers. 
Next day, however, he produced his commission (Slttflruction) in which 
he was appointed by Philip Captain- General *• in correspondence with 
his Majesty's dear sister of Parma.' The Duchess was requested in 
this document ' to co-operate with Alva and to command obedience for 
him, but step by step he became more and more encroaching, until the 
Regent's authority was a mere shadow.* See Motley's Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, vol. ii. p. 115. 

• 1. 30. @eine @^«Xb, etc. i. e. she will have to bear the blame of 
his wrong-doing. 

1. 31. (Sttoatten is here, as elsewhere, used by Goethe in the sense of 
obtoarten, to await anything {patiently). 

1. 32, etc. The Regent at first contrived * to disguise her anger and her 
mortification under a veil of imperial pride ' ; but being greatly enraged 
at the arbitrary proceedings of Alva and her own false position, she gave, 
later, free vent to her indignation. 

P. 60, 1. 4. Supply di ifl, before ©(i^toeter. 

1. 5. 9Bei:'^ l^etgebraii^t l^at may here be rendered, he with wJiom it has 
hecofne customary 
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1. 8. ^nfel^n, here authority. 

1. 10. In her last letter to Philip II, which the Regent transmitted to 
Spain through the above-mentioned conrtier Machiavell, she actually 
asked him * whether he considered it worthy of a person whom the King 
calls his sister, to be left in Belgium with so little authority?' 
Cp. Strada, i, p. 301. 

1. 14. (Si( — ^elbengefi^id^ten, that it was to be found only in romances. 

L 19. Untgang, say attachment. 

1. 26, etc iBangen is here to be rendered, /(9ff^M^; Imi^tti fearing \ and 
3tt f^toebenber $ein, in painful suspense. 

P. 61, 1. 5. gag bad ^eio^Pjjeio, stop that sing-song. — The German 
^eiD))o))eio corresponds to the English ' lullaby.' A number of German 
cradle-songs begin with that word. 

1. 15. Ubettlor4t; say heed not. 

1. 18. Untetfried^eti, transl./W jA^//^. 

1. 30. JDran »otgubenfen, to think of it beforehand. 

1. 22. Und geBetben, bear ourselves. 

P. 62, 1. I. ,^Ceine, transl. daughter. 

1- 5> 3u siel ®nabe, siayyou do us too much honour. 

1. 9. @(i^mal QcnuQ, it will be scanty enough. 

1. ID. The imper. toartet nut is here used elliptically, denoting ' only 
wait (until you see).' Transl. simply you will see. 

1. 21. (Sttoad aBIifien, here to trick ; to outmanoemfre. 

1. 22. @ic]J gufammennc^men, to collect oneself (cp. the Latin 'se 
colligere *) ; faft — Slttne, wraps himself up in his own arms, so to speak. 

1. 23. St^ivX — reif, ruminates his schema. Cp. Shakespeare's * to rumi- 
nate strange plots/ etc. in Titus Andronicus, Act v. Scene 2. 

P. 03, 1. I. Suttorberii alfc,/rj/ then. 

1. 3. D ie, dear me ! 

1. 5. S^t »crbcrBt (lu(i^, transl. you will spoil your dress. 

1. 7. @inmal — fotnmen, to come once dressed as a Spaniard, or in 
Spanish fashion. 

1- 9* Settler, since then, viz. since the time when Egmont had 
made his promise. 

1. 12. Egmont had been created Knight of the Golden Fleece by the 
Emperor Charles V in 1546, at Utrecht. Cp. SchUlet^s Histor. Skizzen, 
p. 3. 1. 18, etc., notes. 

1- 13- Qd^itn, here insignia. The Golden Fleece was suspended on 
the breast of the knights by a chain, hanging round the neck. 

1. 16. Cp. p. 20, 1. 6, etc., notes. 

1. 18. dli^teiS/ here sit in judgment. 
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1. 19. ^^^vcXVXU%X^i\i, lace-work ; braiding. 

$affement is, like !Pofament, denoting the same thing, pron. as a 
German word. It is originally a Romance expression, being derived 
from Lat. ' passare/ In Ital. it is * passamento/ and in Fr. ' passement' 
The French version has here * la broderie.' 

1. 21. ©iel^ bi4 ttut fatt, only look to your kearfs content ; look your 
^11. — The above episode has been imitated by Walter Scott in his 
Kenilworth (Chapter vii.), where the Earl of Leicester visits Amy 
Robsart in his magnificent court costume. Goethe referred to it himself 
in his generous fashion : SSaUer @cott beitutte eine @cene meine^ 
„(Sgmont" unb er If^atte ein 9le^t baju, unb tocU c« mit SScrjlanb 
gef^a^i, fo ifl cr §u lobcn {Eckermanns Gesprdche mit Goethe ^ i. 133). 

1. 24. The inscription on the Spanish Order (there exists also an Aus- 
trian Order) of the Golden Fleece was ' Pretium labonim non vile,' * No 
common prize for work.* Cp. Schiller*s Histor. Skizzen, p. 3, 1. 20, n. 

P. 64, 1. 3. 2lBnc]f)men, here to deduce ; to infer, 

1. II. @ut mit Semanb fein, is a familiar expression for to be on good 
terms with anyone, 

1. 16. JDa^ — ©a^e, say that makes no difference. 

1. 21. @o %f3X fcinc, none at all; fo is here an expletive. 

1. 22. Jpintetl&alt, here reserve. 

1. 23. (Sefet — 3cit, deposits some sediment in the cask in the course of 
time, SScinflein signifies properly * the tartar deposited by wine.' 

1. 24. JDoid^ may here be rendered, after all, and imXMX constantly. 

1. 25. Slufgabe, here problem ; fl(i^— Qefefet, got the credit. 

1. 26. @ttt)a^ ©el^eimed iJOt^aben, to harbour some secret design. 

1. 30. Supply she is a before the equivalent of {Rcgetltitl. 

P. 65, 1. 2. Render here toitt, wants ^ or is anxious, 

1. 3. 2)ie is here used as a demonstrative pronoun, and should be 
rendered, in that, or in such a ; fid^ finbeil, here to get on. 

1. 4. @ic %^X, etc. but then she has. 

1. 7. SSenn'g — 0^t%i, when matters do not go on too roughly, 

1. 8. 3ft — 5ftffuil0/ she is losing her composure. 

1. 12. Egmont's sketch of the Regent's character is based on the de- 
scription which Strada (i, p. 41 ) has given of her : * She not only 
possessed a mind which surpassed the ordinary female standard, but 
also a certain gait and deportment by which she appeared more a man 
in female attire, than a woman endowed with a masculine spirit. She 
was so strong, that in hunting the stag she used to change horses in the 
field, which mode of hunting even strong men cannot always bear. She 
had also a slight beard on her chin and upper lip, which imparted to her 
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not only a mascnline appearance, bnt also an air of anthority. Nay, 
what is rarely found in women, except in very strong ones, she sniferred 
also occasionally from gout. {Aderat ei non tnodo animus muliehrem 
conditionem superegressus : sedeHam habitus quidam corporis incessusque 
quo non tarn femina sortita viri spiritus, quam vir ementitus veste 
feminam videretur. Quippe vires illi tanta, ut venari vel cervos 
mutatis ad cur sum equis consufsset ; cujusmodi venationi homines 
perquam robusti succumbunt. Nee deerat aliqua mento superiorique 
labello barbula: ex qua virilis ei non magis species^ quam auctoritas 
conciliabatur. ImmOy quod raro in muliereSf nee nisi in prcevalidcLs 
cadit, podagra idemtidem laborabat.') 

1- 13- ^^ Weutemi(i6 is the present conditional of f[^ f(i^euen, to be 
afraid, 

1. 16. Sungfcdulidje ©(i^atn, girlish bashfulness. 

1. 26. The expression S^itungett is here by no means snch an anachron- 
ism as is generally believed. The flying sheets or pamphlets which 
nsed to contain accounts of current events, and which represented 
the ' press * of those times, frequently contained the word S^itttlig, * news/ 
in the superscription or the title of the occasional prints. I have myself 
seen a pamphlet issued Aug. 14, I557» which describes the battle of 
St. Quentin (cp. p. 8, 1. 9, ».), and the title of which begins with 
the words ffialftrlftaftige Seitungen, etc. 

1. 28, 3)a5 — nidjt, 1 am not he, — In German the neuter ba5 is com- 
monly used, when a person or thing is to be denoted indefinitely. 

1- 52. 3ener ©gmont, etc., viz. that Egmont who makes such a noise 
in the world — that Egmont who is a public personage. 

P. 60, 1. I, etc. ^er — XK^%f who must be reserved, and assume now 
this aspecty now that. 

1. 3. SSettoidfett, entangled ; perplexed. 

1. 5. 3n bie ^ol^e getragen, extolled. 

1. 7. 2)ie — m^d^ten, who would like to harm him^ by any means. 

1. 10. 2Bie eg bem, etc. how it fares with that Egmont, how he feels. 

1. 14. Diintzer remarks with reference to the description of a * double 
Egmont,* that it involuntarily reminds the reader of the delineation of a 
'double Goethe,' which the poet gives in a letter addressed to the Countess 
Auguste von Stolberg. The letter alluded to, which occurs in a small 
volume entitled Goethis Briefwechsel mit der Grdfin A. zu Stolberg, con- 
tains the sketch of * a frivolous Goethe, who moves in society, frequents 
balls and concerts/ etc. and of ' a serious Goethe, who toils and strives 
onward and is full of enthusiasm for nature and poetry.' After a 
careful perusal of the letter in question, it seems also to us probable 
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that the characterisation of ' a double Egmont/ is based on a personal 
reminiscence. 

Act IV. 

P. 70, 1. 16. (Stoig is here used in the sense oi perpetual, or far life, 

1. 22, etc. The order refeiring to the encouragement of denunciations 
is strictly historical. It was promulgated after the arrest of Egmont and 
Horn. 

P. 71, 1. 7. 9Bar'^ — toel^, my heart sank directly, 

1. II. The gloomy state of Brussels after the entrance of Alva, which 
is so effectively represented in the present scene, has been most 
graphically described by Schiller in Book IV of his Abfall der Nieder- 
lande. The following is a brief extract from the description : @ine iMt 
@tif(e l^errfd^te jefct in 93ruffel, bic nur gutoeilcn bag ungetool^ntc ©crduW 
ber SGBafen unterbradj. 2)er ^ergog tear toenige @tunben in ber @tabt, a(« 
ftd^ feine ^egUiter, g(ei(i^ (og()elaffenen @)}ur]^unben, nad^ aHen ©egenben 
gerflreuten. . . . Dl^ne, toie fonji, gef^jradJiQ Beifammen %\i ttertoeilen, 
eiCten 93e!annte.an 93e!annten votuber; man forberte feine (S(i&ritte, 
fobalb ein ©j^anier in ben @trafen erfdjien. Sebeg ©erdufdj {ogte 
@(l6re(f en ein qlU ))0(^te Won ein ©eridjigbiener an ber $forte. 

1. 13. Render ®elt, dont you think, Cp. p. 12, 1. 28, n. J^rebfe, is 
used in familiar language for creatures ; fellows, 

1. 15. (id — ein, the heart becomes compressed. 

1. 17. J^erjengerab, lit. * as straight as a candle/ is used in German to 
indicate something perfectly straight and erect ; it corresponds to the 
English, as straight as an arrow, 

®in — jtnb, all of them marching in step. 

1. 21. @ie — ^kool^l, they do not please me at all, 

1. 23. SKit — 93einen, with their legs astride. 

1. 28. Slnfdjtagen, here to level the gun, 

1. 29. 3d6 — iCobed, I should he like a dead man. 

1. 31. (5« — Qttt, it will not turn out well, 

P. 72, 1. 6. The Regent did not leave Brussels until several months 
after the arrest of Egmont ; but for the course of dramatic action it was 
necessary to let Alva at once appear as the sole ruler of the country. 
By making the Regent suddenly retire from the scene of action, the 
dramatic effect in depicting the terror of the citizens is also greatly 
heightened. 

1. 7- S^un gnab' un« ® ott, God help us now,— The verb gnaben, * to have 
pity ' or * mercy on ', is generally used in phrases like the present only. 
1. 8. 5Die — nodj, she was our last support, 
1. 9. The mode of the Regent's departure, as described here, is not in 
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accordance with history, but it fully tallies with the poefs dramatic 
conception of the subject That the Duchess could not agree with Alva 
has been stated before. 

1. i6. SBittre ben ©etudj, smell the scent. Cp. p. 39, 11. 20-30, notes, 

1. 17. 3)ic 0lebel ftinfen, the fogs are rank. 

1. 22. ^cr — toermogenb, he can^ by himself ^ do something for us. 

1. 24. (Sin $aar, say a few men. Unterftied^en denotes here to submit ; 
to yield. 

1. 26. ® el^t futba$, pass on. The expression fiitbaf for toeitet is now 
rather obsolete. 

1. 29. Cp. for 93udel p. 39, 1. 24, n. @eib— butd^gel^eilt, have you 

quite recovered? See p. 37, 1. 6. 

P. 73, 1. 2. giuf Cttoad gebcn, to mind anything. 

SBare fein S^age, etc. I should never have got on. Cp. p. 5, 1. 8, n. 

1. 7. SBerben, etc. will soon get into motion elsewhere, i.e. on the 
gallows. 

1. 1 1. Slber — XU^V^f but we shall go on (behave) as we used to doy rely 
upon thai. — ^The expression nadj toie »or for in future as before, is more 
usual than vor tt)ie nad^. 

1. 14. ®e)oattet l£to))f, say blockhead. — The term %tt^iivc, in addressing 
a person, corresponds to the English * gossip.* 

For Xto))f, see p. 13, 1. 4, n. 

1. 17. 8af t — ctfl, /ff/ ^^'w aJonefor the present. 

1. 19. flfle(l(|t nel^nicn may here be rendered, bide, and flel^t'd rafdfe, ^ 
monies quick work of it. 

1. 20, etc. @j)edfeiten, flitches of bacon. — ©effer leben ifl, (2V) is 
pleasanter to live. — Vansen expresses his opinion, that the Stadtholders 
prefer leading a comfortable life to troubling themselves about the 
doings of individual rebels. • 

1. 22. 3u etUiien, here to entrap, ©el^t nur, go to ! 

1. 24. 3Ba^ — burd^gel^t, what liberties such a fellow may take. 

1- 25. 3n meineni Seben is here in the sense of Je, ever. 

1. 30. ^mttlffor whom. 

1. 31. (Sine — ^tibt, say a little tailor's blood in their veins. — The word 
$lber is frequently used in German in combination with some other term, 
to express similarity of character, as here, ©d^neibetabet^ lit. 'tailor's 
vein,' to denote a timorous disposition. 

P. 74, 1. 5. jtonnt, is here to be translated, might. — Vansen considers 
his own head safer than that of Egmont, because be is endowed, as he 
distinctly states further on, in 1. 9, with greater cunning and practical 
shrewdness than the Count. 
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1. 7. a©a« Oie^ta, transl. mighty wise. 

1. 9. The ironical expression (Reb't i^r mnst be freely translated ; say 
how wisely you talk; feiner, more shrewd. 

1. II. Supply the word nonsense after the equivalent of toad. 

1. 1 3. For ungetoafcl^en 3)taul we may use the Shakespearian expression, 
foul-mouthed villain. 

1. 15. 5Da$ — mad^te, that it would make him uneasy. 

1. 19, etc. ^afl bu, etc. have you never seen one (i.e. a star) snuffed 
out f It was gone for ever. — The popular belief is, that shooting stare 
originate in the fact that the stars snuff themselves (ft(]^ fcj^ncu^eit), in the 
same way as the snu£f is taken o£f a candle in order to give a brighter 
light. Vansen intimates, with an evident allusion to Egmont, that not 
even all the stars are firm and secure, since there are also shooting stars 
which disappear as soon as they fall. 

1. 37. 93crtt)Unbert (SudJ \ivx^'t, express your astonishment by. 

F. 75, 11. 1-4. This passage is frequently misunderstood. It 
contains an antithesis to the effect, that whichever part the scoundrel 
acts, whether that of the accused or of the judge, he has always the 
best of it; for 'in the dock he fools the judge, and on the bench 
(iRid^terfiul^l) he takes pleasure in stamping the accused (Sttquijtteit) as 
a criminal.' — 3n(|uiftt was the name given to a person who was accused 
before the tribunal of the Inquisition, and $lnnenfunber{iu^l(^en was 
called the stool on which he was placed. 

1. 5. .^ommiffariud is the newlAt. form for the now more usual j^oitb 
miffdr, commissary. The adj. fcJ^lDer is here used in the sense oimuch. 

1. 6. $Bei( — l^atte, because he examined an honest fellow, whom they 
wanted to punish, so as to make him appear a rogue. — Those who 
have a fair knowledge of German will find no difficulty in understanding 
the grammatical import of the phrase gum ©d^elmen Dftl^oten, which 
signifies ' to entangle a person in cross-examination in such a manner, 
that he must appear as a rogue.' 

1. 8. Srifcid fielogen, a downright lie. 

1. 9, etc ^9A — diner, what can they get out of a man by examination, 
if he, etc. 

1. 10. ^)}a^enfo)}f, lit. 'sparrow-head,* is, according to Sanders, the 
same as 5Dumm!o)?f, blockhecul; but Diintzer informed me, ' Spatsenkopf 
bezeichnet im Frankfi^rter Volksmund einen eingebildeten Menschen. 
Man sagt auch ^* SpcUzen im Kopfe haben,'' im Sinne von Grillen 
haben, sich etwas einbilden.^ According to this explanation the equivalent 
for Spatzenkopf would be, approximately, conceited fool. I may add 
that the sparrow is one of the shrewdest birds in existence, so that he 
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could not be taken as the symbol of stupidity ^. The following phrase, 
the literal meaning of which will be easily understood, must be rendered 
freely, viz. when nothing can be worked out by cross-examination^ they 
work something in {by cross-examinatum). 

1. I a. Render here tool^l, at times, placing it before the equivalent of 
au(]^. JDa — toeg, they put the questions gently. 

1. 15. 9Rad^t, here forms, 

1. 16. 5Ja6t — toitt, does not fail to watch for every slight contradiction 
which may occur, 

1. 17. The clause ba — an, there he fastens his line^ is here used 
figuratively to express, that the alleged contradiction serves the 
Inquisitor as a starting-point from which he proceeds with his snare. 

8d|lt — betreten, if the poor fellow cUlows himself to be caught. @inen 
Birtreten is synonymous with @inen ettoiWen, ert(H)|)en. 

1. 31. ($nbe may here be rendered, /^iW. 

1. 24. @(]^eImenfaBricant, manufacturer (or * forger') of rogues. 

1- 25. §Berf(]^obettett/ misplaced, is here used as synonymous with 
t)errudten, disjointed-, and ttcrbrfidten, suppressed, with gefcj^loffenen, 
concealed; befantttett, acknowledged. 

1. 26. Slngeigen, here information ; eineti— gufattttttenf finftelt, cobbles 
tdgether a ragged scarecrow. 

1. 31- 9K«0 bci^ ftngel^n, Mw »Mfy ^ z^<?ry well^. 

p. 76, 1. 2. @o— Slnfel^n, ^«*^^ /^ /<?(7i^.--Jheujfi)inne, lit. 'cross- 
spider/ so called from their triple white cross ; Engl. ' diadem spider ' 
(Lat. Aranea dicuiema). The portraits preserved of Alva would seem 
fully to justify the simile. 

1. 3- 2)i(fbdu(]^i0en, paunch-bellied. 

1. 4. <S(l(|matteibigen, meagre-bodied, graf (from ftt^tn), food-, pro- 
perly said of ' food for beasts * only. 

1. 6. Cp. pp. 49, 1. 16 ; 63, 1. 14. 

1. 8, etc. Sofed 9)taul, foul-mouth. 

1. II. ©ill — ubel, do I then say this, because I wish him ill? 

STOir fann'd redjt fein, it can only be agreeable to me, viz. if Egmont's 
B/e is safe. 

1. 13, etc. ^at— Vetabf^iebet, he let off with a sound flogging. Cp» 
p. 41, 11. 14-18. 

' The Fr. version has the literal rendering, * tdte de moineau.' 

' Vansen's speech forms one of the most difficult passages in the drama ; 

but it is hoped that, with the help given above, the reader will find no 

difficulty in making out its meaning. 

N. 
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1. 15, etc. dine Olunbe antreten, a patrol forming itself. 

1. 17. 93ruberWaft wit un^ trinf en, /ro/^rw^'*^ wt^A iw overa^gUus, 
Sruberf(!^aft ttinfen means literally ' to give the pledge of brotherhood 
whilst drinking,' i.e. by touching the glasses. 

1. 18. 0lur fadjte gufel^n, quietly look on, 

1. 19. The Duke of Alva resided in the Culemburg (Fr. 'Culembourg') 
mansion, which stood in the Square called the Sablon, from the time of 
his arrival at Brussels (Aug. 1567) until the departure of the Regent (Feb. 
1568). Goethe uses the form dutenburg, probably in accordance with the 
German edition of Meteren, where it is so called. Schiller calls the 
residence the ^uUeniburgif^e ^au«. 

1. ai. Both Silva and Gomez are fictitious personages. 

1. 24. 9ln einem 5^Iate eintreffen, to arrive at {to come to) a place. 

1* 35* 3nbe$ (also spelt inbed), meanwhile^ i.e. before the appointed 
hour arrives. 

P. 77. 1. 5. 3)a6 — ^Clt, that his command wcu right. 

1. 7. (Sinfilbig, here laconic. 

1. 8, etc. 2)a — bin, because I am accustomed to the lighter service of 
Italy. — It is not improbable, that this remark contains a reminiscence 
of Goethe from his sojourn in Italy, where he finished the present 
tragedy. He had ample opportunity — as may be seen from his Italie' 
nische Reise — to witness the laxity of official life in Italy. 

1. 10. JDer alte, the same I used to be. 

1. II, etc. gajt — fein, are never at ease. 

1. 12. ®leid^t ntir, say to my mind resembles. 

1. 13. 9BcjU — l^dtte, the garrison of which must have (be furnished 
with) wings. — The simile is made by Gomez, to express the reserved and 
inafceessible character of Alva. 

1. 15. @r fei toie, etc. that he was like a common tavern with a 
{suspended) signboard. — SBtannttoeinsSttdJen signifies 'a sign which 
indicates that spirits are sold in the house.' Alva evidently alluded to 
Egmont, who was accessible to everybody. 

I. 18. Unb \iQi tx, etc. Silva wishes to indicate with these words 
the great advantage of the Duke's taciturn disposition, for it was in 
silence that he brought them from Spain to the Netherlands. 

II. 22, 24. ©idj . . . butd^f(l(|mie0te, wedged his way through. 
1. 26. $lnflof ; here impediment. 

1. 27. Alva's march from Spain to the Netherlands is regarded as a 
remarkable military achievement. He embarked with about 10,000 men 
on May 10, 1567, at Carthagena. At the beginning of June the army 
was ordered to rendezvous at San Ambrosio, at the foot of the Alps 
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(au« 3tatien Iftetl^er brad^te, 1. 21, etc.). The Duke took then his route 
over Mount Cenis, where he had to struggle against the difficulties of 
the Pass (utlb einen 3ug, 1. 25, etc.). * The army/ says Schiller, in his 
Abfall der Niederlande^ * crossed the Alps of Savoy by regular stages, 
and with the fourteenth day completed that dangerous passage. A French 
army of observation accompanied it, side by side, along the frontiers 
of Dauphin^ and the course of the Rhone, and the allied army of the 
Genevese followed it on the right' We may add that the Spaniards 
were closely watched on their passage by the troops of Charles IX of 
France, and that the Prince of Conde and Admiral Coligny, the leaders of 
the Huguenot party, offered that monarch 50,000 men ' to fall upon his 
old enemies, the Spaniards, and cut them off in the passes of the 
mountains* (burdj bie grangofen, JtoniglidSen unb J^e^er, 1. 23, etc.). 
The Genevese, apprehending a coup de main on their town, and relying, 
in case of need, on the people of Berne, were ready to repel any assault 
(butdft bie @d&»eijer unb Setbunbenen, 1. 24). That the strictest 
discipline was observed during the whole march is an historical fact (bie 
flrengfte STOann^Jud^t ^ielt, 1. 25), Alva bridling the rage of his soldiers 
to let it loose, with the more fury, on the inhabitants of the Netherlands, 
where he arrived in the middle of August. The remarkably accurate 
description given by Goethe is mainly based on Strada's account, i, p. 
293, etc. 

1. 3a The statement made by Gomez is based on the advice of the 
Regent to Alva, 'to dismiss a portion of his army, in order not to irritate 
the provinces, which were already quiet and obedient to the King.' 
(Strada, i, p. 292.) 

P. 78, 1. I. The Regent informed the King that 100,000 people fled 
the coxmtry on the coming of Alva (Strada, i, p. 298). Numerous 
emigrants came to England, and, according to statistical calculations, 
the Flemings in London in that very year (1567) were as numerous 
as all other foreigners put together. Cp. Prescott, Philip 11, vol. ii. p. 
161. 

1. 2. Edicts, strictly forbidding the people to leave the country, were 
issued before and after the arrival of Alva. 

I. 3. (Srfl has here approximately the meaning of more than ever. Cp. 
p. 6, 1. 10, n, 

II. 9-T4. The contents of these lines have an historical basis. Accord- 
ing to Strada (i, p. 293) and other authorities, the Regent had equipped, 
at the request of the King, sixteen ships, which were to be launched as 
soon as the news of his departure from Spain would become known in 
the Netherlands. Besides, prayers were ordered for the safe arrival of 

N 2 
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the King, who was veiy anxious to make the Netherlanders believe that he 
would shortly visit their country. By this expedient he hoped to allay 
the general discontent about the arrival of Alva. This artifice was, to 
some degree, successful ; but the Flemings soon grew incredulous about 
the King's visit to their country, and jocosely compared him to the 
Emperor Tiberius, who, by ordering public prayers for his safety, made 
people believe in his imaginary journey. The prayers, they also 
declared, were quite needless ; the King being safe enough in his own 
country. 

1. 15. Don Fernando de Toledo, Prior of the Knights of St. John, 
had the command of the cavalry in the Duke's army. 

1. 23. Don Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva*, was bom in 
1508. He was trained from childhood to arms, and distinguished 
himself at an early age as a courageous soldier. In 1 530 he accompanied 
Charles V in his campaign against the Turks, and in 1535 in his 
expedition to Tunis. In the Smalkaldian war he won the decisive 
battle of Miihlberg, as Imperial Generalissimo. When sent by Philip II 
to Italy to fight against the Pope, he was not allowed to display fiilly 
his military talent. In the Netherlands he pursued a merciless policy — 
such as has perhaps no parallel in history — without being able to 
subdue the 'rebels.' Personally he was stem and haughty, and 
as regards his general character. Motley says (^Rise of the Dutch 
Republic^ ii. p. 107), * He did not combine a great variety of vices, but 
those which he had were colossal ; and he possessed no virtues. He 
was neither lustful nor intemperate, but his professed eulogists admitted 
his enormous avarice, while the world has agreed that such an amount 
of stealth and ferocity, of patient vindictiveness and universal blood- 
thirstiness, were never found in a savage beast of the forest, and but 
rarely in a human bosom.' Alva left the Netherlands in 1573, without 
having been able to subdue them, and died in 1582 in Spain. 

1. 27. SBeorbert, ^x^ given them their instructions, 

1. 29. The talkative Gomez, who seemed inclined to give a detailed 
description of the execution of the Duke's orders, is cut short by the latter, 
to whom the assurance, auf ^ ®enaufle, was quite sufficient. 

P. 79, 1. 6. The phrase ^ier bin id^ has not in German the familiar 
stamp which its literal equivalent has in English. In the present 
instance it may be rendered here^ my lord, 

L 8. Unauftoltfattt, irrepressible, 

* The name is spelt in Spanish Alba^ but pronounced Alva. In 
German the b sound is retained. 
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!• I5> ^oUtftti for fangen is now used in poetry, and in higher diction 
only. 

1. 17. $&n!tltd^ — treffen, overtake them with terrible certainty. 

1. 30. 93or Slnbent, ^^r^ all others^ i. e. * particularly.' 

1. 21. In speaking of Egmont's conduct after the arrival of Alva, 
Motley says : * He affected, and sometimes felt, a lightheartedness 
which surprised all around him ' (^Rise of the Dutch Republic^ ii. p. 
119). 

1. 25. SWerKidJe, manifest ; notable, 

1. 28. The word rafd^ is here elliptically used ; say quick to work; und 
totber SOBiHen, against our will. 

1. 29. 3einanb {ietten is an idiomatic expression for to retain, or deliver 
up, any one. 

1. 30* 2)ieniifeirti0, say officious. Sl^nen graut'g, they are overawed; 
full of dread. 

The term ))o(itif(|^ is here used in the sense of bi))(oinatif(l^f(U(), or 
fd^Iau, say therefore diplonuUically. 

1. 31. ilcngftUdS is here synonymous with Slngfl verratl^enb, i.e. 

betraying anxiety, and may be rendered, timid, 

P. 80, 1. I. @in}e(n, here individually. 

1. 2. ^dlt — ab, they are prevented by their public-spirited character, 
viz. by that spirit which bade them act in common only. 

1. 3. Silva's description of the general feeling and behaviour of the 
Flemish nobles is based on historical facts. 

1. 7, etc. ®a^ — dicbt, something which gives ground for anxiety and 
thought. 

1* 9. $lbetn is here used in the sense of to distinguish. 

1. 13. Egmont's confidential and private secretary was a Flemish 
nobleman of the name of John van Kasembrood, Seigneur de Backerzeel. 
He was supposed to be in possession of papers which would implicate 
Egxnont. The importance which Alva attached to his capture has been 
effectively pointed out by the poet, in making the Duke, who was so 
curt and precise in his orders, mention the secretary twice : viz. here and 
p. 79,1. 13. 

1. 17. ©aferie is by some authors spelt with double \. 

1. 19. 3(l(| — fftQ^tt, / dare not confess it to myself. 

1. 21. @innenb, here thoughtfully. 

1. 22. @(!Jaten stands here for SBagfdJalen, scales. 

!• 23. 3un()(ein (of scales), balance-beam. 

1. 25. ^xi%t\jWXii!ii, b^-ectthed on ; moved. 

1. 29. (Sg — dCgebett, all has become quiet ; it is quiet everywhere. 
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1. 30. @ttaf ' auf ©traf ab, up and down the streets, 

1. 31. fatten— angefijannt, keep the fear in such restraint. 

P. 81, 1. I. Si^))e(n denotes here to whisper, 

1. 2. The clause toenit — leucl^tet, which hardly admits of a literal 
translaticn, unless leud^tet is rendered, ' flashes/ signifies when distant 
lightning announces a storm. 

1. 7. {RoI)ed, here unbroken, ^ag — ntufte, which I could not help 
praising. Cp. the Grammatical Note to p. 7, 1. 1 2. 

I. 8. (Sin $fetb jureiten, to break a horse. — The words put here in the 
mouth of Egmont, and which contain in themselves only a harmless, 
though careless remark, admit of a malignant interpretation ; since they 
can be so construed that Egmont wished to intimate his intention to flee 
the country, or rather that he expected an outbreak. 

II. 13, 14. Goethe has here recorded ah historical fact which we think 
best to give in the words of Motley. 'The Grand Prior, Ferdinando de 
Toledo, natural son of the Duke, and already a distinguished soldier, 
seems to have felt a warm and unaffected friendship for Egmont, whose 
brilliant exploits in the field had excited his youthful admiration, and of 
whose destruction he was, nevertheless, compelled to be the unwilling 
instrument. For a few days accordingly, after the arrival of the new 
Governor- General, all seemed to be going on smoothly. The Grand 
Prior and Egmont became exceedingly intimate, passing their time 
together in banquets, masquerades, and play,' etc. {Rise of the Dutch 
Republic , vol. ii. p. 120.) 

1. 17. ^er — lieferte, which brought about her sudden attachment to 
me. 

1. 20. 93ilbfam, docile. 

1.21. ^ieg (eii^^tftnttige, etc. i. e. his lightminded affection for 
Egmont. 

P. 82, 1. I. 3Ba^ {tnnfl bu, what do you intend to do? 

1. 5. Translate ba^ ©rogte, ba^ ©el^eimfle, the weightiest, the most 
secret matters, 

1. 7. The sentiment expressed here by Alva is not a poetical invention, 
as seems generally to be supposed, but is based on an historical fact. 
The Duke seemed to have a special predilection for his son Ferdinand, 
* for whom,' to speak with Prescott, * the father showed as much affec- 
tion as it was in his rugged nature to feel for anyone.' {Philip II, vol. 
ii. p. 143.) 

1. 9, etc. SludJ ben ®inn, etc. i. e. he should like to transmit to his son 
the faculty of expressing himself of commanding, and of executing. 
This somewhat puzzling clause seems to contain a gradation of which 
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the verb au^guf&l^ten is the climax; for Alva expresses his wish to 
bequeath to his son a grand inheritance (ein grofed (Srbtl^eil . . • gu 
)^intetlajfen) by implanting in his mind all the elements requisite for 
distinction in this world, viz. the capacity of expressing his ideas in a 
clear and concise form, of commanding with proper emphasis, and 
lastly of executing his command with suitable energy ^. 

1. II. JDen braud^Barften may here be rendered a most useful. 
Goethe not unfrequently uses the form of the relative superlative for 
the absolute superlative ; which usage will not be foreign to classical 
scholars. 

Alva shows by the present assertion his great loyalty to Philip II, 
which, however, did not save him from eventual royal disgrace and 
banishment. 

1. 34- ®tn unbebeutenb 93Iatt, say some piece of paper, 

1. 28. SBertoal&ren, here to secure. 

P. 83, 1. 4. According to history the Prince of Orange had left the 
Netherlands before Alva*s arrival. He was afterwards summoned by the 
' Blood Council,' to present himself at Brussels, and answer the charges 
against him. It is needless to say that the Prince did not obey the 
summons ; he sent, however, a brief reply in which he contemptuously 
denied the jurisdiction of the Council. 

1. 8. Cp. p. 80, 1. 19, etc. where Silva expressed his foreboding that 
he fears things will not turn out as Alva hoped. 

1. 13. ©0 mdi, say moves on, 

1. 16. 9laii^]^o(en, here to retrieve. 

1. 19, etc. ffiel^r' — f(!^toanft, I can scarcely prevent the reasons for and 
against from floating anew through my mind, SIBel^ren is here used in 
the sense oi to forbid. The pleonastic negation toel^ren . . . VX^i occurs 
rather frequently. 

1. 33. 3)en ©einiQen, his friends ; his partisans, 

1. 24. Stoingen should here be rendered, to coerce^ in order to retain the 
true distinction between that verb and the noun UttbegtoingUd^er (1. 25), 
indomitable ; unconquerable. 



*The distinguished critic Heinrich Diintzer says in his commentary, with 
reference to the above clause, that the juxtaposition of the three verbs it 
contains appears to him wunderlich, and in a private communication 
on the subject he informs me that he adheres to his opinion, regarding 
the superfluity of the verb auszudriicken. He surmises that Goethe forgot 
to eliminate it from his MS. 
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1. 29. IBoodto^f, lottery-urn^ i. e. the vessel from which the lottery- 
tickets are drawn. 

1* 30. 3u9eto0t, rolled upy i. e. as the tickets generally are in the 
lottery-vase. Xteffet, for prize^ has been primarily used of winnings 
in the lottery only. The expression ^el^ler, for blanks is not so usual 
asSlliete. 

P. 84, 1. I. Unb — nidjt, and did it not start at the scent of blood, — 
This remark is founded on the popular superstition that horses start at 
places where blood has been shed, or which are to be the scenes of 
bloodshed. Cp. Lord Hastings* speech in Shakespeare's Richard III 
(Act iii. Scene 4), 

* Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did stumble, 
And started, when he looked upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the slaughter-house.* 

1. 5. ,Rlot)fen, here to pat, 

1. II. 9Bie — toitt, or best I may. — This part of Alva's speech (as far 
as ^aben, 1. 14) is addressed to Ferdinand. 

1. 14. That Orange was considered the greatest and most dangerous 
enemy of the King is a well-known historical fact. It is related that, 
when Cardinal Granvelle was told at Rome that ' the Taciturn,' as he 
used to call the Prince, had not been arrested, he exclaimed, * If Orange 
has escaped, they have taken nobody ; for his capture would have been 
worth more than that of any other man in the Netherlands.' 

1. 18, etc. The profession of loyalty in the mouth of Egmont is here 
very characteristic. It emphatically expresses his unfaltering devotion 
to the King under all drcnmstances. 

1. 22, etc. The question whether William of Orange is also coming 
and Egmont's assurance that he expected him in this place, shows his 
infatuation, and that he delivered himself without guile into the clutches 
of his enemy. 

1. 27. Jttaftig tnittoirfen, work vigorously with us. 

1. 29. It would seem that Egmont was justified in attributing to the 
Duke a more correct knowledge of the state of the country, inasmuch as 
he had distributed his troops throughout Brussels and other principal 
cities of the Netherlands, and kept, besides, a number of spies in the 
country. 

P. 85, 1. 7. aRa(!^t, might ; weight. 

1. 15. The import of Egmont's speech is contained in the Regent's 
last letters, alluded to before, which she addressed to the King from the 
Netherlands. 

1* !?• Surudgebannt is a very expressive term iot forced back. 
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11. 18-22. Alva is reported by Strada (i, 285) to have concluded his 
speech at the above-mentioned meeting of the State Conncil at Madrid 
•with the words, 'That the rebels do not harbour less ill temper because 
they appear calm for the present ; and their rebellious spirit is sure to 
rise again, when the fear of punishment has passed. For even venomous 
serpents can be handled with impunity during the winter ; not because 
they are not poisonous, but because they are torpid. And it is a well- 
known fact that heresy does never sincerely subside into quiet.* {Nimi- 
rum exploratum jam esse numquam bona fide haeresim mansuescere.) 

1. 27. SBir — foKen, surely, we are not to persuade ourselves, 

1. 29. Slu^fd^reiben, here to proclaim. — The advice to have recourse 
to clemency in order to pacify the country, was repeatedly given to the 
King, and evenvthe Regent urged Alva to proclaim a general amnesty, 
as the only way to restore quiet. (Prescott, Philip II, vol. ii. 182.) 

P. 86, 1. I. ©inge — toieber, would remain (lit. move about) free and 
unmolested. 

1. 2. Sum bereiten 93eift)iet, an encouraging example. 

1. 4. Unfinn may here be rendered, ^/^ ; and Xrunfenl^eit, infatuation. 
The latter term denotes lit. ' drunkenness,* but is also used to express 
an exalted state of the mind, by ' infatuation.' 

1. 7. The clause SEQarett Jtonige, etc., is elliptical, and bears the 
meaning of were kings not safer in following a policy of mercy ? 

1. 8. The expression SBelt has, in combination with 9la$tt)elt^ the 
meaning of SKittoelt, i.e. 'contemporary age'; 'one's contemporaries,' 
and forms in that combination an antithetical expression, which is difficult 
to be rendered into another language, both literally and elegantly. In the 
present instance the expression VOIt SEBett unb ^lad^toelt may be freely 
rendered, by their own age and by after-ages, or by their own age and 
posterity. 

1. II. Slid — folfte, to be offended by every idle blasphemy. — The sen. 
timent, expressed here by Egmont, is based on a remark which the 
Regent made to her brother, in her last letter from the Netherlands, in 
which she urged him to use the royal prerogative of mercy ; and which, 
as Strada (i, p. 305) reports, concluded with the words, *I pray and 
implore your Majesty that, mindful of divine clemency and of your own, 
and limiting your vengeance to as few as possible, you would prefer the 
repentance of your subjects to their punishment.' {Majestatem ego tuam 
oro obtestorque, ut clementice divince ac tuce memor, ultione in quam 
paucissimos contreuta, tuorum posnitentiam, quam pomam malis!) The 
letter alluded to, which is given verbatim in Spanish, in the Correspon- 
dance de Philippe II (i. p. 603), actually contains the following forcible 
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passage: 'Your Majesty should remember that the greater kings are, 
and the more they approach God m station {y se <ueran mas d Dios)^ 
the more they should strive to imitate the divine clemency and com- 
passion/ 

1. 15. ^btel^nen is here poetically used for aBtoenbett, to avert, 

1. 16. This statement fully characterizes the uncompromising character 
of Alva, whose vindictiveness was without bounds. 

The expression uitgefltaft . • . ftc]^ freuen is here poetically used for to 
enjoy impunity, 

1. 21. Sluc^tett, bring to a place of shelter ; save. Cp. with reference 
to Egmont's statement p. 78, 1. i, «. 

1. 24. dtat!^ unb Xl^at is an alliterative expression signifying counsel 
and aid (lit. * deed '). Cp. p. 10, 1. i, n. 

1- 27. Sufel^en, here to contemplate quietly. 

1. 28. @ttoa einmal^ etc. now and then strike about us, as in a 
pantomime (lit. carnival's play), so that there should be some noise. — ^It 
is perhaps not too far-fetched to assume that the present simile contains 
a satirical remark on the absurd practice, in certain carnival's plays or 
pantomimes, of harlequins, running to and fro on the stage, and striking 
each other with their swords of lath, without any one knowing why and 
to what purpose, unless it be to make people forget the absence of all 
action in the play. 

1. 30. The verb J^eijen is in this phrase equivalent to fein. 

1. 32. Alva's reproach refers to Egmont's temporary persecution of 
the ' heretics,' and his subsequent indulgence towards them. Cp. p. 41, 
11. 10-18, and the notes referring to that passage. 

P. 87, 1. 3- 3ft jU mtSbeuten, may be misconstrued. 

1. IT. Seben may in the present alliterative expression be rendered, 
soul. — Egmont's speech is a complete summary of the grievances of 
the Flemings, and, in general, a repetition of the complaints of the 
citizens in the opening scene of the drama. That Philip the Second's 
scheme was to become absolute King of the Netherlands, over which he 
ruled only in his capacity of Duke, is well known from history. 

1. 12. %tx>1(>\ii ^^^ottsh-tit apiece of tapestry. 

1. 13- Slnfd^ tag, </<?«;?« ; aniUnh, devises; plans. 

1. 15. ®ta>\xtUn Qtiditn, embroidered symbols. 

1. 16. <B\t betucfen, translate to ensnare them. — The verb beru(fen was 
primarily used for * to entrap,' or * catch beasts and birds in a snare' ; 
hence the figurative meaning *to ensnare.' The dramatist Gryphius 
(16 1 6-1 664) uses the same expression with reference to the abuse which 
is often made of religion for worldly purposes, in saying : SBeil (tl) aber 
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bic Oletigion unb beren SSorfi^Sutung ber fitJ^crjIe 3Beg tfl ben $oM gu 
beriiefcn. 

1. 21. @in bop^elte^ 3o(l6, namely, that of political despotism and of 
religions intolerance. 

1. 23. ® er'g re^t »erfl&nbe, if {it were but) rightly utiderstood, 

1. 30. 3)em 9la$flen^ his nearest concerns, 

1. 31. Unein^ toerben, to disagree ; to qttarrel. 

1. 32, etc. dinengett^ figuratively to coerce ; to restrain, 

F. 88, 1. I. fatten is here used in the sense of Bel^anbeln, to treat, 

1. 4. ,^owiltt— SSerjlanb, does a king attain to mature reason, 

3u SSctjlanbe fommen is properly the equivalent for the familiar 
phrase, ' to come to years of discretion.* 

1. 5. Unb — lieBer, and should the many not prefer. — Egmont pleads 
here the superiority of a representative government over that of an 
absolute monarchy. 

1. 7, etc. 3)ad — ottett; that class of people who grow old under the 
eyes of their master , viz. the courtiers who spend their whole life in the 
vicinity of the king, on whose will they entirely depend. The adv. tool^l 
in the next line is used with the ironical signification of I presume ; I 
dare say, 

1. II. Unb barum, !• e. because the courtiers themselves are deprived 
of all independence, they do not like to leave others to their own 
guidance. Cp. Schiller^ s Histor, Skizzen, p. 15, 1. 25, etc. 

1. 13. etc. @g gel^t, etc. /*/ won*t do ! It will never do ! 

1. 14. In the idiomatic phrase, @r ifl toertl^ ©otteg S3oben ju betreten, 
which expresses that a person is worthy of the life he hcLs received from 
God, the word ^oben stands for (Stbe. 

{Runb fur ^6), complete in himself — {Runb is figuratively used for 
* complete,' i. e. like a circle which is complete and perfect in itself. 
Cp. the term rotundus^ in teres atque rvtundus, Horace, Sat. ii. *j. 86. 

1. 18. This description of the Netherlanders by Egmont is partly 
based on that given by Strada (cp. i, p. 26), and by other authorities. 
Even Charles V said of them ' that there was no people who detested 
servitude more than they did, and that they could only be gained over 
by kindness.' 

1. 29. Slblemen, signifying lit. ' to learn an3rthing by quietly watching 
any one, or listening to him/ may here be rendered, to study. 

P. 89, 1. I. The form Uneigennutigfeit is more usual than Unetgennu^. 

1. 6. ®taatgeinrt(!^tung, government of a state. 

1- 7- Seitfolge, course of time. 

1. II. @d^I«pftt)infel, loopholes. 
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1. 13. The verb fann should be placed in the English translation before 
^ verbergen, and bttrd^fd^letd&ctt rendered, slink through, 

1. 33. 9ld4{len may here be rendered, relatives, or kindred ; for which 
expressions it frequently stands ; besides, it seems to contain an allusion 
to the appointment of the Regents of the Netherlands, who were all 
relatives of the rulers of the country. Cp. p. 39, 1. 11, etc. 

1. 24. On f^alten unb toaltm see p. 34, 1. 11, ». 

1. 28. ^urd^ — gebenft, should wish to rule by himself. 

P. 00, 1. 3. ®einen may here be translated, of his, to be placed after 
the equivalent of 93rttber. 

1. 10. Unbebingten^ here uncompromising. The reproach of rapacity 
is aimed at Alva. Cp. p. 78, 1. 23, n. 

1. II. ©dl^rung is the spelling adopted by Goethe and Schiller; it is 
now frequently written without an ]^. 

2)ie — au^fle, which would not easily die out (or ' cease ') by itself. 

1. 18. The expression toiU feinen S93if(en, lit. 'wills his will,' is very 
emphatic, asserting, as it does forcibly, that the King is determined to 
have his will, or what the King wills, he wills. Alva wishes to make 
Egmont understand that the King's will is supreme, which notion has 
been strikingly pointed out by the emphatic repetition of the word ^otttg 
in the present speech. 

1. 27. Supply is to be done, after the equivalent of toad. 

1. 32. ®emiit]^, spirit. Cp. p. 7, 1. 29, «. 

P. 91, 1. 2. ^en — (Sigenl^eit, the innermost core of their individucUity. 

1. 3, etc ($r toiK fie, etc. i.e. the King wants (first) to crush them en- 
tirely, in order that they should (then) become something — but something 
quite different. 

1. 13. The word argument may be supplied before y^ (5ur), and 
burd^gugel^en in the next line rendered, to balance. 

1. 18. Db er jtdj, etc., whether it is to stoop down before tJu falling axe, 
viz. it must be indifferent to a noble-minded man, whether he submit to 
an ignominious yoke or suffer death. 

1. 25. JDringenb macldt, represents . . .as urgent. — The verb madden is 
here used in the sense of barfletten. 

P. 92, 1. 7. Unb — an, and bring a far. more s^erious accusation against 
yourself — The adverb gel^afftQ in the next line may be rendered, malig- 
nantly, or in his malignity. 

1. 10. Slnge^ioren denotes figuratively to be cUtached (or * devoted ') to. 

1. 12, etc. @(!jeib' — @treite, / retire from this dispute. JDed J&crm, 
say of our sovereign. 3Birfen, in 1. 14, denotes to accomplish. 

1. 17. Diintzer quotes with reference to the present scene between 
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Egmont and Alva the opinion of the literary historian and publicist 
A. H. Miiller, gafl bie gangc mobeme (Staatoei^l^cit l^at nid^t^ ^Si^txti 
al« biefe Unterrebung auftutoeifen. 

\. 22. ^Qi^Vi^ say for this purpose, f&ttnftn, summoned. 

I. 30. The dramatic version of Egmont^s capture differs in various 
circumstances from history. See Historical Introduction^ p. xlv, etc., 
and Schillei^ s Historische Skizzen, p. 22, 1. 12, etc. 

Act V. 

F. 96, 1. 4. In some editions the name of Jtlare has been changed into 
the diminutive Jtl&rd^en in this act only ; whilst the original edition has 
the latter form also in the third act, and some editions adopt it through- 
out the drama. 

1. 5. Siebd^en, etc. dearestyfor heaven* s sake, whai will you do? 

1. 7. Clarchen thinks that Brackenburg cannot know the disposition of 
the people, else he would not despair of their readiness to help Egmont. 

1. 32. ^\9^i — toeci^feln, not lose time in idle talk. 

P. 97, 1. 6, etc. 3)en JDold^ gu(f en, to lift the dagger. SKit— angjiUd^er, 
AT twilight grows darker ^ my anxiety increases. 

1. 8, etc. ^\i fd^neUem Sauf, by a rapid course^ i. e. by hastening from 
one part of the town to the other. 

1. 12, etc. iibcrfdjnjcmmt, say overwhelmed \ erbru(ft, crushed. 

1. 13. SBad has here the meaning of toie. 

1. 17. Sim freien ^itntnel, in the open space of the heavens. 

1. 18. 3Bte ijl JDir, say what ails thee? 

1. 25. 3Ba^ foU bo^, may here be rendered, what does that mean? or, 
what do you mean ? the verb l^eifen or bebeutett being understood in 
German. 

P. 98, 1. I. 3^n . . . g« erringcn, to obtain his freedom. 

1. 10. @eine ^^ferbe fc^^aKett/ say the noise of his horses* hoofs. 

1. 12. 8tt^t may here be rendered, there shot. 

1. ai. @inen gelD&l^ren lajfen signifies/^ let any one have his own will; 
to let any one go on as he likes. 

1. 26, etc SSon biefer, etc. i. e. no hope can remove the dreadful cer- 
tainty from her mind that Egmont was doomed to death. 

1. 29. Jtontlt — ^toiebetflnben/ you cannot collect yourselves ; you are no 
more your former selves. 

P. 99, 1. I. The verb lebetl is to be understood after toerbet il^r^ 

1. 2. Both %\^txci and $aud^ signifying ' breath,* the phrase will be 
rendered more emphatic in English by translating SWit fcinem Slt^em, 
with his IcLst breath. 
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1. 6. Xudif^cn, say treacherous. 

1. 8. (SrfuUcn, to fulfil what has been requested, i. e. to grant. 

1. 10. SJI^arf is used figuratively for manly strength, or strength in 
general. 

1. 15, etc. SBel^rlo^, unarmed, may be placed as an attribute before 
J^al^ne. Translate loel^enb, waving. 

1. 25. iifccr cinanber, one above the other \ l^aben— fienirft, they stood 
scraping and bowing. — This passage, and partly the one contained in 
11. 7-15, p. 98, will remind the reader of the speech of MaruUus in the 
opening scene of Shakespeare^syiv/zW Casar, viz. 

'Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements. 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome,* etc. 

1. 37. ^i^ljiiXl — QCl^n, they might turn aside from his fall. 

1. 29. JDie — Qriff t, who used to doff your hats. 

F. 100, 1. 2. SBege unb ^it^t, all the ways and passages. Cp. p. 10, 
1. I, n. 

1. 3. ©inert Slnfdjiag gcben, to suggest some plan. 

1. 14. Cp. for Vivat p. 5, 1. 23, «. 

1. 18. 2)a — ijl, in the hour of need. 

1. 23. 2)te — betratfl, where you appeared only on Sundays. 

1. 24. Ubcrtricbcn el^rbar, with excess of propriety. 

P. 101, 1. 5. SBiUig, here readily ; ^\^ fcttfcn, to descend. 

1. 7. The myrtle is the classical symbol of the youth and love of 
Aphrodite. 

1. 8, etc. The clause leid^t — atl^tnenb, etc. may be rendered rather 
fireely, with the light breath of healthy childhood. 

1. 9. ^ufqueKen is here used as a poetical expression for to grow. 
The expression of healthy growth^ to be placed after Jtnabe, would 
perhaps be an appropriate rendering for the attribute aufquellenbet. 

1. 10, etc. 5ljl — beioegten, the boughs and tops of trees swayed and 
creaked ; innerjl ... bet Jtem, the inmost core. 

1. 14. 9iafd^en, which denotes primarily 'to taste some dainty by 
stealth,' is here used in the sense of to gnaw (nogen), to which latter 
expression it seems allied. 

1. 15. (Sie ubettt)inbet, bie, etc. This inverted mode of construction is 
sanctioned in poetical diction only. 

1. 17' itra(!bc«b unb jerfimetternb, crashing and shattering. 
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1. 18. ®Ux6!j — toeggetoicfen, chewed . . . like bubblesy from thy mind, 
1. 20. JDie — niebertreibt, which in a thousand shapes ebbs and flows 
within thee. 

1. 21. Segegnet, approach ; appear. 

1. 22. 2Be(!6feInbcn Silbent, varying forms. 

1. 23. Render ©ejlalten, shapes^ and q,€coofyxUXi, familiar *j JDu gelaffcn 
lebtefi, M^Tf/ didst calmly associate. 

1. 24. JDctn — fel^nt, whom the sound heart yearns to encounter in 
emulation (emnlously). — Egmont affirms that he does not fear the 
impetuous foe — sudden death — with whom to grapple in emulation is 
the desire of a healthy spirit. 

1. 26, etc. SSorbilb, image ; symbol. UnleibUd^ — a«f, how intolerable 
was it to m^y even when secUed upon — . 

1. 29. 3Kit — iiberlegten, in constantly recurring discussions. 

I. 30, etc. Render here Salfetl, rafters^ andtni(!6 erbrurften (cp. 102, 1. 1,) 
oppressed me. — Egmont describes here graphically the oppressive feeling 
of anxiety which overcomes a person, accustomed to move freely in the 
open air, when constrained within narrow walls. It is not quite 
impossible that Goethe describes here his own reminiscences of official 
life. 

P. 102, 1. 2. ^\i, etc. with deep-drawn brecUh. 
Unb frtfd6 l^inau^, and we hastened away. 

II. }rh' 2)a — Utntoittern, to the place so befitting {meet) to us : into the 
open field where all the surrounding gifts of naiure, exhaling from the 
earthy and all the blessings of the stars floating through the air, hover 
round us. — We deemed it expedient to give a full translation — keeping 
it as literal as possible — of these lines, which offer, like several other 
passages in the last scenes of the present drama, almost insurmountable 
difficulties to foreign readers of German. 

1. 7. Jtrdftiger — reifetl, we spring aloft invigorated. — This simile 
refers to the giant Antaeus, the son of Poseidon and Ge (Earth), who 
was invincible so long as he remained in contact with his mother Earth ; 
so that, when any one succeeded in throwing him to the ground, the 
earth-born giant rose with renewed vigour. 

1. 8. Render here ©egier, desires, and alien, every. 

1. 9. SSorgubrineen, to press forward ; g« er^fd^cn, to grasp. 

1. 10. 2)ur(!6, may here be translated, in, or burd^ . . . 0lu^t, rendered, 
pervades, or animates. 

1. n, etc. 9ln0ebome^, native; affe, here whole-, ^Hj anittaft, asserts. 

1. 14. SSerbcrbenb flrcid^t, destroying all, sweeps ; which words should 
be placed after the equivalent of unb in 1. 12. 
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1. 15. The whole of the above passage from Unb frif^ ^inau^, etc. 
(1. 2), down to the present Ime, contains a poetical description of the 
exuberant feelings which are entertained in the open air, by persons 
endowed with a poetical mind, striving spirits, and an energetic impulse 
for action. 

1. 16. JDu bijl, etc. This cefers to the soul-elevating enjoyment 
described in the preceding passage, which enjoyment is now a mere 
imagCy a dream of past happiness. 

1. 18. The clause ^etfogt — gdttnen, which offers some difficulty for a 
faithfuU literal translation, may be rendered, does she refuse to grant 
thee to meet suddenly never-dreaded death, in open daylight, 

1. 20. 3ttt efeln ^ober may be rendered, in this loathsome foulness, 
or rather freely, in these loathsome mouldy walls. 

SEBie — an, etc. what a rank odour it Tviz. the mouldiness and the 
foulness of the air) exhales from these stones ! 

1. 21. Render here flarrt, stagnates, and ttcr . . . fd^eut, in the next 
line, shrinks from. 

1. 24. aSor bet Sett, beforehand, i. e. before the murder is actually 
perpetrated. I^af ab, in the next line, may be rendered, y^fi^r. 

1. 26. Egmont addresses here to himself the reproach that it is not his 
fate (ba6 ®lud) which makes him insensible to any hope of rescue, but 
his own doubt. ®Iu(I denotes also ' fate ' in general. Some explain, 
however, the present passage in a different manner ; namely, by under- 
standing the word ®(u(f to have the usual signification of *■ happiness.' 

1. 29, It is an historical fact that the Regent held Egmont in very 
high favour. 

1. 30. SJeuerbiib, lit. * fiery image ' ; * phenomenon,* i.e. meteor. 

1. 32. The rendering devise some daring scheme, will, in general, 
convey the meaning of the poetical expression toagetlb finnen, which is 
quite appropriate to the thoughtful and dauntless character of Orange. 

P. 103. 1. I. Unb— ©etoalt, and with gathering tide of power. 
Egmont hopes that the people will assemble in numbers, and in doing 
so their own ranks and numbers will swell. 

1. 3, etc. Translate \)Qiiiti . . . ab, shut out, and tijol^lgettieinte* 
IDrdngen, well-meant thronging. 

1. 5. @Dnjl — ergof , used to spread over {inspire) them. 

1. II, etc. (S^altcn fld^, etc. are cleft open ; the bars are bursting. 

1. i3» ^tetfit . . . frol^lii ent^e^en, will joyfully walk forth to meet 
{the). 

1. 30. Ungu»erl4f|igfeit, untrustworthiness. 

P. 104, 1. 3. The expression ben angemcindrfanntcn, denoting literally 
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* the universally acknowledged/ or ' appreciated/ may here be rendered, 
rather freely, a ruUiorC s favourite, 

1. n. JDir — nidjt^, to help thee I am powerless. 

1. 17. SKir felbjl betoujt, conscious of my own self 

1. 19, etc. Olegt — itrdfte, separated from thee^ her last powers grapple 
with the agony of death. 

1. 20, etc. Sd^ — ^^uflen, say / hear a stealthy step — a cough, 

\, 23. 2)ie ndd^tlid^e %\jixx, the door at night.- Mark the use of 
It&^ttid^ in the present combination, to which analogies may be found 
in Goethe's 2)u tnor^enbUd&er SunglinQ {Pandora, Act i) ; in Uhland's 
abenblid^en ©drten (in the poem Ritter Sankt Georg) ; and in the 
Vespertinum pererro forum, by Horace {Sat. i. 6). 

P. 106, 1. 3. JDc^ Slnnen eingige^ <S<^Clf, the poor man* s one ewe lamb. 
This biblical simile is founded on the parable in 2 Sam. xii. One would 
expect in this sentence the adverb l^finuber instead of l^eritber, which 
latter term denotes a ' direction towards the speaker ' ; but Brackenburg 
transfers himself, as it were, to the place of the subject spoken of. 

1. 5. The poetical expression flof . . . toon mir itieber will perhaps best 
be rendered, ebbed away from me. 

1. 6. 3u »erf(!6niac6ten, here to die away. 

1. 14. 3)en ^errlid^en, say the glorious hero. 

1. 15. Slnfiillid^ \VX ©d^iafe, in anxious slumber. — The general feelmg 
of the people, as described by the present speaker, is in accordance with 
history. 

I. 1 7. The pronouns referring to the collective term SSolf, are not un- 
frequently used in the plural. Cp. p. 47, 1. 4, n. 

1. 23. @id^ regt, S2iy yearns, 

1. 25. 98anbeln is a poetical expression for to walk; move ; here it may 
be rendered, to approach. 

1. 30. (Sin ^6!fXidn\^, lit. * a terror,* say a terrible spectacle. 

P. 106, 1. 2. ©d^drfcn, here to strain. 

1. 3. ©tieg mir . . . entgeflcn, there arose before me. 

1. 5, etc. SBa^ nocl^, etc. i.e. to envelope what still remained white 
and visible of the wood, by covering it with black cloth. 

1. 9. SSorbereitenb \Vi bege^jn, to perform in this preparatiofi. 

1. 15. 2)iefe S^vXWf this veil, namely, the veil of darkness which 
enveloped the hideous birth of night, — The spectres alluded to m the 
next line are the horrible visions which Brackenburg had described. 

1. 19. Jtitirfd^t . . . ^^tnunter, crashing swallows. — The verb fnirfcfeen 
is here used in the sense of ' to crush with a creaking noise.' In this 
signification the form gerfnirfd^en is more usual, but in this place it 

O 
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would be inapplicable, on account of the adverb l^tnunter which refers to 
fnirfdjeit. 

1. 21. JDen — gcfdJSnbft, whom they have desecrated by making him a 
witness of their rage. 

1. 22. fiofen — ©anbe, bolts and fetters open. 

1. 33. Umgteft — ^^XWOXtX, sheds around our friend a halo of soft 
light. — The whole of this clause from »or to ©c^itntnet is a biblical 
reminiscence, based on the deliverance of the Apostle Peter (cp. Acts 
xii. 6, 7, etc.). The freedom alluded to in the next clause, however, 
does not mean ' bodily liberation ' from prison, but deliverance from 
earthly life. Clarchen, who now sees that there is no rescue for Egmont, 
hopes he will be spared the ignominy of an execution by dying during 
the night a gentle death. That such is her feeling becomes evident from 
the conclusion of her speech. 

1. 31. Uttgebutbig, in thy impatience. 

P. 107, 1. 9. J&ei§ unb, etc. more and more ardently. 

1. 12. 3)er . . . in fldj fagt, embracing.— ^mxa . . . ab, receive. 

1. 14. Un^ benn aud^, say it will unite us too. — It is hardly possible 
to give, with adequate force, the meaning of the expression betltl in this 
concise phrase. It properly signifies here * consequently,' but this word 
would be too prosaic to be used in the present poetical speech. 

1. 23. SBtrb . . . ntd^t lo^, will never shake off; will never be freed 

from. — ^The meaning of the following clause is, that even the rage 

of vengeance will not be able to remove the misery from the present 

generation, if Egmont, the man who alone could save the country, has 

perished. 

1. 24, etc. SeBt— ijl, live on^ poor souls, through a time which ceases to 
be time. 

1. 36. @^ jlodt tl^r Jtret^lauf, its course is arrested. 

1. 28. ffiie toir, etc. i.e. cls we live. 

1. 29. Setbe, here bear. 

1. 31, etc. IBebenbigen may here be rendered, life-inspiring; animat- 
ing. 

P. 108, 1. 16, etc. SSergeben^ — ^tel^n, it will gather in vain round it- 
self the mist. 

1. 17* SBiber SBiUen, against its own will. 

1. 20. 9leu leibeitb, suffering anew ; with re-awakened sufferir^, 
©otte^bilb, here image of the Saviour. 

1. 21. SBagt — l^crvor, will not venture forth. 

1. 23. %xh!^% gel^n, etc. slowly the hands (of the clock) go their 
round. 
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1. 25. 9Kid^ — @raB, the feeling (of the approach) of morning scares me 
into the grave. — This sentiment is based on the belief, that ghosts walk- 
ing upon earth, must return to their graves on scenting the morning air ; 
Clarchen wishing to express that her abode in this world will be over 
with the present night, and her doom will be sealed with the approach 
of the dawning morning. 

1- 3o..JDai:fjl, mayst\ namely, what he thinks his conscience allows 
him to do. 

P. 100, 1. 5. @te — fiBerlajfett, she leaves me, leaves me to myself, 

1. 7. 3^t Siebenbett,^^ that love. 

1. 1 2. ©ringt ben,etc. j-^^ will welcome theewith the whole bliss of heaven, 

1. 17. ®(]^re(fctt^]^anb, dread hand. Cp. Crit, Analysis, p. xxxv. 

1. 29. Unfld^cm S3(i(fe, here wandering glances. 

1. 30. SBeld^en — ttorguliigen, with what deceitful vision do you come to 
startle the hcdf awakened mind ?~Some free rendering of the kind seems 
here necessary, on account of the difficulty of translating literally the 
expression eitiett ©dftteden^trautn »crlugen, which denotes approximately 
* to delude with a dream of horror.' It is in accordance with history 
that the sentence of death was announced to Egmont during the night. 
As regards the other incidents relating to his tragic end, compare the 
Historical Introduction, p. xlvii ; and Schiller's Hisiorische Skizzen, pp. 

28-33. 

P. 110, 1. 17. Un« uBertragenen, delegated to us. 

1. 19. (Stfennen denotes, in legal terminology, to pronounce judgment ; 
to declare, 

1. 20. This brief interruption fully characterizes Egmont's imper- 
turbable belief in the protection afforded by the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. According to the statutes of this Order, the King could 
certainly not delegate any power whatever over the Knights, but Alva 
shrewdly and peremptorily declared * that he had undertaken the cogni- 
zance of this affair by commission from his Majesty as sovereign of the 
land, not as head of the Golden Fleece.' 

1. 21. The term ttorgdngiger, which denotes 'previous,' and is here a 
pleonastic legal expression, may be omitted in the translation. 

1. 22. Egmont's Christian name was Lamoral, but Goethe probably 
preferred to give him a genuine Teutonic name, which seems, besides, 
to have been a 9pecial favourite of his. Thus he changed the Christian 
name of Faust, which is given as Sol^atttt, likewise into ^einricl^. 

1. 24. 9Wit — Wiex^tXii, with the break of the day. 

1. 26. 9)?it bem @(]^toerte t)om Seben gum Xcbe gebrad^t toerben, is a 
legal phrase for to be beheaded vnth the sword. 

O a 
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1. 28. The reason why Goethe omitted the date is attributed by some 
to the circumstance, that the mention of the correct date would have 
been in contradiction to the course in which the events follow each other 
in the drama, and a wrong date would have too much offended against 
historical truth. We think, however, that Goethe's sole reason was, 
that the mention of any date would have imparted to the sentence of 
death the formal character of a legal document, and would have 
considerably weakened the dramatic effect. 

I. 31. The * Tribunal of Twelve,' or, as it was also officially called, 
the ' Council of Troubles,* and popularly the * Blood Council,' had been 
established by Alva after the capture of Egmont and Horn * for the trial 
of crimes committed during the recent period of troubles.' It was one 
of the most arbitrary and informal tribunals which ever decided on the 
fate of man. 

P. Ill, 1. 2. @ein J&aud bejletten, to set onis house in order, is a 
biblical phrase for *■ to make one's last arrangements before death.' 
Cp. Isa. xxxviii. i. 

1. 5. ffadcln is here used for gadcUrdger. 

I. 13, etc. Sl^tn — li^^jeltt, at first they will wisper it behind the back of 
the ambitious man, 

1. 20. ©cite, might assert his worth. — It is a well-known fact that Alva 
counselled the invasion of the Netherlands, solely in order to make him- 
self indispensable to the King. Cp. Strada, i, p. 286. 

1. 24. JDer ^ingebiltete, theowerweeningman. — Conceit and arrogance 
were among the principal features of Alva's character. 

1. 28. ^erubereilten, passed rapidly over \ log, here feigned, 

P. 112, 1. 3. ^tel^en signifies here that the two narions stood there 
in anxious expectation of the result ; in which sense the verb is not 
unfrequently used in German poetry, in order to express expectant 
attention. Translate therefore flanben, looked anxiously on. 

1. 4. 3Bunf(l^ten/ lit. * wished ' ; here hoped. 

I. 5. Supply the mark after the equivalent of traf ; render bcr SReinigeit, 
of my countrymen^ and burtlbbtadb/ rent. 

I. 6. The causes of paltry envy of Alva against Egmont as given here, 
are related by Strada (i, 326), who says : * The people, however, being 
guided in their judgment either by their hatred against Alva or by their 
love towards Egmont, exculpated the guilty, and laid all the blame on 
Alva as harbouring envy against Egmont, his old martial rival ; and they 
said, besides, that he was mortified because Egmont once won from him, 
when playing at dice, many thousand ducats, and that later, when at a 
public rejoicing, they contended for superiority at a shooting-match, 
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Alva was defeated amidst the loud exultation of the Flemings, who con- 
sidered the victory, carried off over a Spanish Duke, as a national 
triumph.* {Populus tameriy sive ex odio in Albanunty sive in Egmontium 
amor Cf judicium ferens ,reum absolvebat, culpamque omnem transferebat 
in Albanum invidia retinentem adversus Egmontium, veterem belli 
amulumf offensumque super hac memorabant, quod olim alea ludenti 
multa aureorum millia victor Egmontius abstulisset ; ac postea in publico 
latitia, dum uterque explodendo ad signum sclopo ex provocatione con- 
tender ent^ superatus esset Albanus, ingenti Belgarum plausu ad nationis 
sua decus reftrentium victoriam ex Duce Hispano.) 

Cp. also Schiller^ 5 Historiscke Skizzen, p. 21, 1. 8, etc. 

1. 8. (frfd^leid^enb, by surreptitious means. 

1. 14. .^eulfd^l&ge, lit. 'blows with a cudgel'; transh here heavy 
blows. — Ferdinand wishes to intimate that his conscience is clear. 

1. 33' SutrauUdft, trustful. 

1. 26. 2)er SlbWeuUd^e, the hateful one. 

1. 31, etc. 3d^ jie^fe, etc. Ferdinand wishes to express by these words, 
that he is so bewildered, that he cannot realize the position of 
Egmont. 

P. 113, 1. 3. ficblofe^, lit. 'lifeless*; here passive. 

1. 16. 3n — Xobe^, in the grasp {power) of an arbitrary doom. 

1. 18, etc. Translate taub, indifferent ^ unetn^jfinblici^, callous, and e«— 
tooUt, happen what may. 

1. 23. @in 3Bcib, etc i. e. a weak woman to whom one addresses 
words of sympathetic pity. 

I. 24. SiJag fld^t bici^ an, what troubles thee ? 

1. 25. (Sin — Uebel, a more dreadful calamity. 

1. 27. (5^ toar, etc. this (i. e. Egmont 's calamity) wcu nothing. 

1. 28. 2)U, etc. you lose all self-control. What are you thinking of ? 

1. 29, etc. 8a§ tnicl^, etc. let me lament without restraint. 

1. 31. SlUed in, etc. / am entirely prostrate. 

P. 114, 1. II. §ord&en is here used in the sense of forfd^KH, to inquire. 

1. 13. The prep, ttor, occurring twice in this line, should be rendered 
before me. 

1. 14. Unb fort, etc. always onward and onward. 

1. 16. 3)i(!6 — bejlitntnt, / had destined thee for myself viz. I fixed on 
you as my model. 

1. 17. @rfl — fetn, to be entirely with you. The proper meaning of erfl 
is here more than ever, Cp. p. 78, 1. 3, n. 

1. 20. SBcnn — fann, if it can be any comfort to thee. ^ 

1. 22. ^txjx — fam, my heart was drawn towards thee. 
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L 37. ©in leered ©(^^tetfbUb, a vain terror, 

P. 115, 1. 1. $lu6tDeid^enben, lit. 'evasive,* may here be rendered self- 
deluding. 

1. 4. The expressions ^itlfe and (Ratl^ are here made highly emphatic 
by means of the indefinite article, which wonld in ordinary prose not be 
required. 

1. 6, etc. @c getoaltfam bringt, be so intent. The term UeBermad^t 
(L 7) contains here the notion of tyrannical supremacy. 

1. 12. ©ntfcmen tnid^, say separate me. 

1. 16. 2)ie, say his. — The definite article is sometimes used in higher 
diction, instead of the possessive pronoun, before Sjl^ajiefldt. Cp. the 
verse SBa^ bcnft tie SKqejldt »cn S^fwn Xru^pen? in Schiller's Piccolo- 
miniy Act ii. Scene 7. 

1. 24. ©trengen, here tight. 

1. 25. @inetn ben SBeg ©errennen is a figurative expression for to bar 
the way. The form ))errannt is more usual than ^errennt. 

1. 29. 5ir(e^ — (ebt, every feeling of joy and happiness which I harbour. 
Lit. * all the pleasure of life and joy which exist in (with) me.* 

P. lie, 1. 6. 3n — ©ctutntnefe, in the excitement of the fray. 

1. 15. The poetical expression floffc — 93anben, lit. * would not burst 
(melt away) from its bonds,* may here be rendered, but must break. 

1. 18. (Sntfagen, here be resigned. 

1. 24. Ferdinand expresses by this pathetic outburst, that he loses in 
Egmont everything which made life bright to him, and the star which 
guided him through life. He feels now like one ' who has lost his light 
at the festive joy of a banquet, and his standard amidst the din of battle.' 

1. 31. ©eifatntncn, here side by side. 

P. 117, 1. 3. SBirfung is here used as a synonym of S^l^dtigf eit, activity. 

1. 5. Cp. p. 8, 1. 17, n. 

1. 7* ®o — Sujl, so should you, my friend, love life and enjoy ii. 

1. 17. Egmont was not only warned by Orange (^cp. pp. 46-53, and 
the note to p. 53, 1. 9), but repeatedly by other friends, more particularly 
by Robles, Seigneur de Billy, a Portuguese gentleman, who had before 
Alva*s arrival returned from Spain to Brussels, and was well aware of the 
disposition of the Court towards Egmont. On the very night before his 
capture, Egmont was warned by a Spanish officer of rank; who came se- 
cretly into his house and 'urged him solemnly to make his escape before the 
morrow.' Cp. Motley's Rise of the Dutch Republic^ vol. ii. pp. 1 20, 1 22. 

1. 22. ^ie^ fei, etc. let us leave that alone. Cp. on Egmont's fatalistic 
views, p. 45, 1. 20, etc. 

1. 24. Render 3nnerfle^, spirit, and gegogm, drawn on. 
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1. 35. @id^ entfd^loQcn (®ebanfen, (SotQen, etc.), to banish. 

1. 26. JDod^ — fein, yet she (i. e. the country) will be cared for. 

1. 30. Render ju grubeln, ^<7 ponder ; too, w^^« ; and fo((, can. 

P. 118, 1. 3. Saf — fein, let my attendants be commended to thy best 
care. 

1. 5. Egmont's secretary , whose Christian name was Johann^ was 
executed the day before his master died on the scaffold. Cp. p. 80, 1. 
13, n. and Strada, i, p. 322. 

1. 10. ©efci^dftt0t, say agitates. 

1. 13. (Rul^t ticf au^, rests in deep repose. 

1. 17. ^en, such a one. 

1. 29. Jteinen ^Ibfcl^ieb, no leave-taking ; no more farewells. 

P. 119, 1. 6, etc. SKid^ uneetoifl . . . loadftenb %\tli, kept me wakeful by 
its uncertainty, 

1. 7. ^ii — ®C)oi$!^cit/ by its resistless certainty. — As long as Egmont's 
fate was doubtful, he was harassed by cares which kept him wakeful on 
his couch, but now his fate being decided, all mental anxiety had 
vanished, and he only felt the bodily fatigue, the ' urgent call of nature.' 

I. 10. Ungebeten, unsought ; unerflel^t, unimplored. 

1. II, JDu — ©ebanfen, thou unravellest the knots of intense thought. 

1. 14- Unb — tt)ir, and wrapped in pleasing delirious visions y we are 
submerged. — Egmont's last speech is a poetical description of the 
sensation which we feel when sleep gradually overpowers us. The 
thoughts lose their definite shape ; the course (Jtret^) of our harmonious 
feelings moves on without any discordant interruption, and a kind of 
pleasing delirious delusion takes hold of the mind. 

1. 18. 93on — Utnfloffen, surrounded by a halo. 

1. 22. The bundle of arrows was the emblem of the ' Gueux,* and the 
staff with the hat were afterwards the arms of the Netherland Republic. 
The latter emblem is shown to Egmont as a kind of prophetic vision. 

P. 120, 1. 7. JDic — ^aume^, the floating hem of her garment. 

1. 12. Unb — \ot^, and drowning itt sweep it from t ha ground which it 
usurps, 

1. 26. JDo^^elt raf(!^, translate with double vigour. 

P. 121. 1. I. Xreibt, i.e. are impelled {by). 

1. 2. @uer Siebflet, that which is dearest to you, i.e. freedom. 

1. 6, etc. %Qi[[i cin, joins in. 

1. 7. <Sie0C^ft)Jnp]^onie, a symphony expressive of victory. 
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APPENDIX I. 

GOETHE'S VORZOGLICHSTE SCHRIFTEN 
NACH IHREM GATTUNGS-CHARAKTER. 



A— IjEBEK. 

I. Zur Selbstbiographie. 

1. Annalen, oder Tag- und Jahres- 

hefte. 1749 bis £nde 1822. 

2. Briefe aus der Schweiz. 1779. 

3. Schweizerreise. (Briefe.) 1797. 

4. Italienische Reise. 1 786-1 788. 

5. Campagne in Frankreich^ etc. 

1792-1793. 

6. Aus meinetn Leben. Wahrhett 

und Dichtung. Bis 1775 rei- 
chend. 181 1-1830. 

7. Reise am Rhein^ etc. 1814- 

1815. 



II. Briefw-eohBel. 

1. Mit Kestner, 177 2-1 798. 

2. Mit Knebel, 17 74-1 832. 

3. Mit E. H. Jacobi, 17 74-1 8 17. 

4. Briefe an Lavater, 17 74-1 783. 

5. An Grafin Stolberg, 1775-1782 

und 1822-1823. 

6. An Frau von Stein, 1 776-1826. 

7. An H. Meyer, 1 788-1830. 

8. Mit Schiller, 1704-1805. 
g. Mit Zelter, 1 796-1832. 

10. Femer Briefe an Merck, Herder, 
Wieland, Rochlitz^ GrafenRein- 
hard, etc., und Briefe an Leip- 
ziger Freunde, herausgegeben 
von O. Jahn. 



B— POESIB. 

I. Lyrisohes und DidaJctiscbes. 

1. Die Hbllenfahrt Christi. 1775 

2. Rdmische Elegien, 1788. 

3. Xenien. 1796. 

4. Westostlicher Divan. 1814-1819. 

5. Triologie der Leidenschaft, 1823- 

1824. 
Vom Jahre 1765 bis 1832 sind von 
Goethe an zwei tausend kleinere, ly- 
rische, didaktische und erzahlende 
Gedichte erschienen. 



H. Episcbes, etc. 

1. Die Geheimnisse. 1785. 

2. Reineke Fuchs. 1793. 

3. Hermann und Dorothea. 'i-*l^*'i- 

III. Dramatiscbes. 

1. Die Laune des Verliebten. 1767. 

(1768.) 

2. Die Mitschuldigen. i^j^'j. (1768.) 

3. Gotz von Berlichingen. 1773. 

4. Goiter^ Helden und Wieland. 

1774. 
Stella. 1774. 

Clavigo. 1774. 

Faust. Erste Scenen, 1774. 

Erster Theil vollendet, 1806. 

Zweiter Theil, 1831. 



6. 

7- 
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8. Egmont. 1787. 

9. Iphigenie. In Prosa, 1779; in 

Versen, 1786. 

10. Jery und Bdtely, Singspiel. 

1779- 

11. Tasso. 1789. 

12. Der Gross- Cophta, 1789. 

13. Der Biirgergeneral. 1794. 

14. Die natiirliche Tochter. 1802. 

15. Pandora. 1807. 

16. Des Epimenides Erwachen, Ein 

Festspiel ziun Friedensfest, 
1814. 

Uebersetzungen : 

1. Voltaire's Mahomet. 1779. 

2. Tankred. 1 800. 

IV. Bomane. 

1. Leiden des jungen Werther. i^j^Z- 

2. Wilhelm Meister's Lehrjahre. 

I 795-1 796. 

3. Wilhelm Metsters Wanderjahre. 

1821. 
Die Wahlverwandtschaften. 1809. 
JCY/^ ««^/ Lowe. Novelle. 



Zum Andenken an 
1813. 



Wieland, 
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Ansserdem eine Anzahl kleinerer 
Erzahlungen, Marchen, etc. 

C— WISSEK-SCHAPT- 
IjICHES. 

I. Biographie und Geschichte. 

1. Benvenuto Cellini. 1798. 

2. Winckelmannund seinjahrhun- 

dert. 1805. 

3. Zum Andenken an die Herzogin 

Amalie von Weimar . 1807. 

4. Philipp Hackert. Biographische 

Skizze. 1810-1811. 



II. Ijiteratur and Eritik. 

1. Recensionen: — 

(a) In den Frankfurter Gelehrten 
Anzeigen, 1772-1773. 

{b) In der Jenaischen Literatur- 
zeitung, 1804-1806. 

{c) In den Berliner Jahrbiichem, 
etc., 1830-1831. 

2. Anmerkungen zu Rameau's 

Neffen von Diderot, 1805. 

Goethe's Aufsatze iiber Literatur 
und Kunst sind zu zahlreich um hier 
im Detail aufgezahlt zu werden. 

III. £unst. 

1. Ueber deutsche Baukunst. 1771- 

2. Ueber Malerei. Nach Diderot. 

1798. 

3. Aufsatze in den Propylden. 

I 798- 1800. 

4. Aufsatze in der Zeitschrift : 

Kunst und Alterthum. 1816- 
1832. 

rv. Ziir Natnrwissenscliaft. 

T . Die Metamorphose der PJlanzen. 
1790. 

2 . Bettrdge zur Opttk. 1791-1792. 

3. Zur Morphologie, etc' 1817- 

1824. 
Farbenlehre. 18 10. 
Ueber plastische Anatomic. 1832. 

Ausserdem eine Reihe von zahl- 
reichen einzelnen Aufsatzen iiber wis- 
senschaftliche Fragen. 
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Von den Gesammtausgaben der Goethe'schen Werke sind besonders zu 
nennen: (i) Cotta's, 1866-68; (2) Hempel's, 1867-79; (3) Bohlau's, 
*im Auftrage der Grofsherzogin Sophie von Sachsen,' 1887, etc 



APPENDIX II. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GOETHE'S 

WORKS. 



A— LIFE. 
L AutobioffraphicaL 

I. Truth and Poetry. First 13 

Books. By John Oxenford. 

1846. 
3. Vol. II., and Letters from 

Switzerland, Italy, etc. By A. 

J. W. Morrison. 1846. 
3. Campaign in France. By R. 

Flarie. 1848. 

II. Correspondenoe, eto. 

1. Goethe's Letters to Leipzig 

Friends. Edited by O. Jahn, 
Translated by R. Slater. 1866. 

2. Correspondence between Schiller 

and Goethe, from 1 794-1805. 
By Miss Dora Schmitz. 

3. Conversations with Eckermann. 

By S. M. Fuller. 1838. 

4. By J. Oxenford. 1850. 

B— POETRY. 

I. Lyrics. 

1. Poems. With a sketch of Gothe's 

Life. By E. A. Bowring. 1853. 

2. Poems and Ballads. By W. E. 

Aytoun and T. Martm. With 
Notes. 2nd edition, i860. 



3. Minor Poems. By E. Chawner. 

1866. 

4. Poems. By Wm. Gibson, 1884. 



II. Epics, etc. 

1. Reynard the Fox. 

By(i) T.J. Arnold, 
(ii) Anon. 1853. 

2. Hermann and Dorothea. 

By (i) Holcroft. 1801. 
(ii) W. Whewell. 1830. 
(iii) M. Winter (in the old 
English measureof Chap- 
man's Homer). 1850. 
(iv) C. Cochrane. 1853. 
(v) T. C. Porter. 1854. 
(vi) H. Dale. 1859. 
(vii) Anon. 1862. 



III. Drama. 

(a) Various. 

1. Stella. Anon. 1798. 

2. Gotz von Berlichingen. 

By (i) Walter Scott 1799. 
(ii) B. D'Aguilar. 

3. Iphigenie. 

By (i) W. Taylor, of Norwich. 

1793. 
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By (ii) G. L. Hartwig. 1841. 
(iii) Miss A. Swanwick. 1846. 
(iv) G. J. Adler. 1850. 
(v) Anon. 1851. 

4. Egmont. 

By (i) Anon. Boston, 1841. 
(ii) Miss Swanwick (Bohn's 

Library). 1846. 
(iii) Anon. Frankfort, 1848. 
(iv) A. D. Coleridge, M. A., 
(Chapman & Hall). i868. 

5. Tasso. 

By (i) C. Des Voeux. 1827. 
(ii) Miss Swanwick. 1846. 
(iii) M. A. H. 1856. 

{b) Faust* 

By (i) Lord L. F. Gower. 

(ii) Hayward. In Prose. 1833. 

5th edition, 1855. 
(iii) J. S. Blakie. With Notes 

and Renniarks. 1834, 
(iv) D. Syme. 1834. 
(v) Hon. R. Talbot. 1835. 
(vi) J. Hills. 1840. 
(vii) Sir G. Lefevre. 2nd edition, 

1843. 
(viii) C. J. Brooks. 2nd edit. 

1847. 
(ix) L. Filmore. 1853. 
(x) J. Galvan. i860. 
(xi) Beresford. 1862. 
(xii") T. Martin. 2nd edit. 1866. 



By (xiii) J. W. Grant. 1867. 
(xiv) J. Anster. 1867. 
(xv) J. A. Birds. 1880. 

Parts T and II. 

By (xvi) L. J. Bemays. 1839. 
(xvii) A. Gumey. 1842. 
(xviii) Macdonald (Part U). 

1842. 
(xix) Bayard Taylor. 1871. 
(xx) Miss Swanwick. 1879. 
Cxxi) T. E. Webb. 1881. 



IV. Novels. 

1. Sorrows of W^erter. 

By(i) A. Gifford (after the 
French translat.), 1789. 
(ii) W. Bender. 1801. 
(iii) F. Gotzberg. 1802. 
(iv) Dr. Pratt. 1813. 2nd 

edit. 1823. 
(v) R. D. Boylan. i854.t 

2. Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 

ship, etc. 
By (i) T. Carlyle. 1842. 
(ii) R. D. Boylan. 1846. 

3. German Emigrants, and other 

Minor Tales.. By R. D. 
Boylan. 1846. 

4. Elective Affinities. By , R. D. 

Boylan. 1854. 



* There have been published, besides, several anonymous translations of 
Part I of 'Faust.' 

t There exist, besides, six anonymous English translations of * Werter.' 

N.B. — There exist also translations of several Essays by Goethe on Art. 
His * Theory of Colours' has been translated by C. L. Eastlake, R.A., 1840. 
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GEBMAN CLASSICS, 

Containing carefally revised German Texts, with biographical Notices 
of the Authors, historical and critical Introductions, complete Commen- 
taries, Arguments (to the Dramas), Indexes, and Bibliographical 
Appendixes. 

EDITED BY 

C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc. F.C.P., 

PROFESSOR OP GERMAN LITERATURE IN KlNC's COLLEGE, LONDON; 
EXAMINER IN GERMAN TO THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

I. Goethe^s Egmont. A Tragedy in five Acts. Fourth Edition^ 
revised and improved. 

*Dr. Buchheim has done his work thoroughly and well.' — The 
Spectator. 

* Both in form and matter this edition is one that for the use of 
English readers may be pronounced perfect. In historical matter it is 
singularly rich.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

* It seems to us a model of judicious editing.' — Daily Telegraphy May 
lo, 1869. 

* A more complete apparatus criticus for this, the most difficult of 
Goethe's works, cannot be imagined.* — British Quarterly ^ July 1 869. 

' This edition of Goethe's admirable drama is the best we have seen, 
and the volume altogether one of the most meritorious of the series.' — 
Educational Times, June 1869. 

* I have seen enough of the work to be sure that it is thoroughly 
and conscientiously as well as ably done. It cannot but be useful and 
interesting to all lovers of the great Master of German Literature.' — 
From a Letter of T, L. Motley ^ Author of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

II. Sohiller's "Willielm Tell. A Drama in five Acts. With a Map. 

Seventhy revised Edition. 

'There is no work more suitable for Stndents of German, and no 
edition of it so well adapted for English readers as this, which is as 
complete and satisfactory in every respect as conld be desired. Dr. 
Buchheim has made the edition more useful to classical students by 
references to the ancient Classics, and occasional philological observa- 
tions.' — The Athenaum. 

' The volume before us has been edited by Dr. Buchheim with equal 
ability and care as Goethe's Egmont^ It is no small boon to possess an 
edition which will not only prove useful to the student, but interesting 
to the scholar.' — Pall Mall Gazette, 

* The Tell of Schiller has been edited by Professor Buchheim in the 
same intelligent and scholarly manner as the Egmont. His, at all 
events, is a first, or the first, considerable endeavour to edit German 
Classics in the fashion in which only classical Greek and Latin authors 
have been edited.' — The Morning Post. 

* In Dr Buchheim, Schiller's Tell has certainly found an interpreter 
who has spared neither time nor labour in making clear every difficulty 
which the text offers, whether in revealing the peeper meaning of some 
obscure or unnoticed passage, giving philological definitions of curious 
words, or explaining Uie numerous popular Swiss expressions occurring 
in the drama.' — Educational Times. 

* In the admirable Series of German Classics which Professor Buchheim 
has been preparing for the youth of England, we find a careful, 
comprehensive, and conclusive risumi of all the Tell stories.' — The 
Daily News. 

* The books and documents referring to the Tell legend are in them- 
selves a library ; but Dr. Buchheim, in an exhaustive essay prefixed to the 
tragedy, has condensed the contents of that library into two dozen most 
interesting pages.' — Notes and Queries. 

* Diese Ausgahen enthalten den deutscken Text in moglichst correcter 
Gestaltf begleitetvon englischen Anmerkungen, die sowohl das sprachliche, 
wie das sachliche Moment beriicksichtigen. Dieselben sind duszerst 
zweckmdszig angelegty in der rechten Mitte zwischen zu viel und zu 
zvenig.* — Blatter ftir literarische Unterhaltung, 23. Nov., 1871. 

* Vous avez sauvegardi les droits de la viriti sans mJconnaitre ceux de 
V imagination et vous avez interpriti Vun des plus beaux chefs-a'osuvre 
inspiri par celle-ci avec une sinceriti de sentiments qui montre que Von 
peut allier tout ensemble t intelligence en la poisie et celle de Phistoire* 
— From a letter of Mr. Rilliet de CondoUe, author of Les Origines de 
la Confidirationf etc. 

III. Iiessing's Minna von Bamhelm. A Comedy in Five Acts. 

Fifths revised Edition. 

*Dr. Buchheim's Introduction and Notes are alike excellent.' — Athe- 
nceuni. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*■ Dr. Buchheim, as the editor of this series, requires no praise. His 
life of Lessing shows his merits as a biographer ; his critical analysis and 
his notes give the more than usnal proof of his scholarship and sound 
judgment .* — Notes and Queries, 

*■ A more desirable book for the thorough-going student of German 
literature could hardly be conceived.* — The Scotsman. 

* Dr. Buchheim's interesting commentary is well calculated to promote 
the popularity of Minna von Bamhelm among students of German.' 

• — Educational Times. 

'There can be do doubt that thoroughness combined with literary 
excellence forms the chief characteristic of the series to which a third 
volume, the Minna von Barnhelm by Lessing, has now been added. 
The present volume is equal in merit to its predecessors.* — Westminster 
Review. 

* We do think very highly of Dr. Buchheim's editions, and we hold 
that the students of German are much indebted to him for them. . . . 
Dr. Buchheim's editions are done with far more care than is usually be- 
stowed on school-books, and more than this, they show the scholarlike 
treatment which has hitherto been given almost exclusively to the 
Classics of Greece and Rome.' — Quarterly Journal of Education. 

*A selection from the three chief classical writers of Germany — 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller — edited for the Clarendon Press Series by 
Dr. Buchheim, deserves especial commendation for the^ clearness and 
copiousness of the Commentary, which leaves no verbal or grammatical 
difficulty unnoticed, and for the genial and sympathetic spirit of the 
biographical notices and introductions to the particular works prefixed 
by the editor.* — Saturday Review. 

* We cannot imagine the play presented in a more attractive form to the 
student than it is in this volume, in which Dr. Buchheim has certainly 
done his work thoroughly and well.' — Academy ^ July 21, 1875. 

* Thanks to Professor Buchheim, Lessings' Minna von Bamhelm has 
become an English school classic' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

ZV. Schiller's Historische Skizzen. i. Egmonfs Leben und Tod. 
2, DieBelagerung von Antwerpen. (Printed in Roman type.) 
With a Map. Fourth Edition^ revised and improved. 

*Dr. Buchheim has contributed an Historical Introduction and a 
body of explanatory Notes which leave nothing to be desired.* — Lit. 
Churchman, 

* The two works here selected for school use by Professor Buchheim 
are undoubtedly most worthy of being adopted in classes . . . The 
Professor's Notes are excellent.* — Educational Times ^ Dec. 1878, 

V. Qoethe's Iphisenie auf Tauris. A Drama in Five Acts. Thirds 
revised Edition, 

' We have seldom met with any work on which such care and pains 
have been bestowed, and to the elucidation of which such an amount of 
exhaustive criticism and various learning have been applied.' — Educatio- 
nal Times. 






OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
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* Dr. Bnchheim deserves mnch credit for his careful edition of one 
Goethe's masterpieces.* — The Spectator. 

Professor Paley : — *I have read through with interest and approval 
your Introduction, and enough of the Notes to satisfy me that the "wrorlri 
is altogether well and carefully executed.* 1 

Professor R. CJebb: — * You have completely succeeded in your task 
of making your Commentary valuable and interesting to classical 
scholars/ 

VI. Iiessing's Nathan der 'Weise. A Dramatic Poem in five Acts. 

(Printed in Roman type.) 

*It could not have been better edited as a class-book than by Dr. 
Buchheim.' — Saturday Review. 

* One of the most thorough ** editors for love *' in this country is Dr. 
Buchheim, and he has evidently thrown himself heartily into the present 
work . . . His introductions are always excellent and here, where they are 
especially needed, they are especially %qq^^— Journal of Education, 

* The Editor's name is a guarantee of careful and scholarly work, with 
a practical knowledge of the amount and kind of assistance which will 
be of most service to the student.' — Modern Review. 

VII. Heine's Frosa. Being selections from his Prose Works. (Printed 

in Roman type.) 
' The selections are most judiciously made ; and the editor has 
appended a body of very useful notes, explaining difficulties of language, 
and, more often, obscurities of expression and allusion.' — Schoolmaster. 

'VTL'L Heine's Harzreise. Sketches of Travel in the Harz Mountains. 

* The concise Commentary is a model of clearness and condensation.' — 
Saturday Review. 

* The biographical sketch of Heine, the account of the Harz district, 
and the annotations are favourable specimens of Dr Buchheim's admirable 
mode of catering for the wants of students, and provide everything 
necessary for reading Heine's book to advantage.' — Schoolmaster. 

IX. Becker's Friedrich derGrosse. Being a Life of Frederick the Great, 
by the Historian Becker. (Printed in Roman type.) With a Map. 

* Dr. Buchheim has edited this volume with his usual care. Altogether 
this extract from Becker makes an excellent reading book.' — Athenceum. 

* Die Anmerkungen geben in sprachlicher und geschichtlicher Hinsicht 
alle wUnschenswerten Erlduterungen und zeugen von griindlichem und 
vmfassencUm Studium der einschldgigen Literature — Padag. Archiv. 



Schiller's "Wilhelm Tell. — With brief Introductions, short Notes, 
and a Map. School Edition. 

Modern German Reader. Part I. A graduated collection of prose 
Extracts from Modern German Writers, with Notes and a complete 
Vocabulary. Fifth Edition^ revised. 

Part II. A graduated collection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry. With 
Notes. 
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